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CHAPTER I. 

OK THE RIVER TERRACE. 

On the left bank of a certain river in West 
Gomwall stood, a quarter of a century ago, an 
ancient residence, entitled for the most part by 
admiring tourists Belvidere Court, but more 
properly designated Bedivere. It was very old, 
and, for all that is known to the contrary, may 
have existed in some shape or other in King Ar- 
thur's days, and been the country seat of Sir 
Bedivere himself, *' the last of all his knights ;" 
though his stronghold it could scarcely have 
been, by reason of its position. A wide bend of 
the river, which was navigable for small boats to 
the sea, afforded on its southern shore the space 
upon which the edifice was built; and it was 
commanded of course by the opposite bank, as 
well as by that which — now a wall of autumn 
foliage — towered steeply up behind it The man- 
sion, which was built of stone, four square, and 
with a court-yard within, although an imposing 
and stately edifice, exhibited traces not only of 
decay, but of neglect Time, that at last must 
needs eat into the heart of stone itself, can be 
bought off for a space like any other barbarian ; 
but small attempt had been here made to come 
to terms with him. The grass in the court-yard 
was growing up among the cracked stones ; the 
vast oak staircases needed the barpenter almost 
as much as the polisher ; the wood-work of the 
huge windows Was rotten and worm-eaten, and 
even the panes in some of the disused rooms 
were missing, having been broken — that is, they 
had been removed altogether, to avoid the un- 
«ightliness the spectacle would otherwise have 
afi'orded. 

From the river, however, Bedivere Court look- 
ed every inch a paXace, and you would never have 
guessed that it was the home of poverty. The 
furniture of the reception-rooms was massive and 
striking, if its splendor was somewhat faded ; 
and the thick pile of its immense carpets had in 
places grown thin and bare. The three drawing- 
]KX>ms, en suite, had gilt and ormolu enough to 
furnish forth an acre of first floor in Mayfair or 
Belgravia ; but in the daylight they sliowed dull 
and lustreless, and the wax candles which would 
have been necessary to light them up, would have 
consumed a week's income of their present pro- 
prietor. Sir Guy Treheme had been accustomed 
all his life to bum his candles at both ends, and 
the same &shion had held with his ancestors be- 
fore him. In Sir Guy's own sitting-room — ^a 
very snug one, and in which no article of modem 
luxury was wanting — ^hung a picture of his great- 



grandfisither. Sir Ralph, illustrative enough of this 
&mily peculiarity. It represented a man of mid- 
dle age, attired in old vdvet and tarnished lace, 
playing at cards by himself, ^vith a mug of ale 
before him. The legend ran that this noble gen- 
tleman had gambled so freely, and with such con- 
tinuous ill luck, that he could at last find no dian 
so poor as to contend with him, and was driven 
to play Put, the right hand against the left, for 
pots of beer. The game had this advantage, that 
whichever won. Sir Ralph always emptied the 
mug ; but it was a sad falling off from the days 
when he could stake mine and moor upon one 
turn of a card or one throw of the dice ; and 
eventually, tired of this solitary sport, he had 
been compelled to marry ah heiress. 

On the floor above, the best furnished sleeping- 
room — and, indeed, it had nothing to be desired 
which the London upholsterer could supply — was 
again Sir Guy's ; and if you had only looked at 
those two chambers, you would have said that 
the interior of Bedivere Court was in all respects 
in keeping with the stately character of its exter- 
nal appearance — ^as seen, that is, from the point 
of view we have already indicated. The rare 
** excurBion"-parties — which, in those pre-rail- 
way days, came in pleasure-boats up the river — 
would tarry opposite the ** Court," and expn%p . 
their innocent wishes that they were only hair as ^*' 
rich as the possessor of that imposing structure ; 
but if their desire could have been gratified, it 
would probably have proved even more disap- 
poititing than fulfilled desires usiudly are. It 
was only strangers from a distance who could 
have been under such a misapprehension at all. 
Not a boatman at St Medards-on-Sea, which was * 
the nearest town; not a cottager on the wide 
moorland that stretched to southward, almost to 
the Land's End itself ; not an underground work- 
er in those western mines, that had long passed 
from the. lavish hands of the Treheraes, but knew 
that Sir Guy was almost as poor as themselves^ 
notwithstanding he still lived at Bedivere Court, 
and that his daughter. Miss Gwendoline, was the 
acknowledged beauty of the county. And not 
only, it might have been added, of the county, 
but even of the London season. That very sum- 
mer, Gwendoline Treheme had made a succ^s 
which had fiUed many a Belgravian matron with 
jealous bitterness. She had come, and been 
seen, and conquered at seventeen, the previous 
year ; and they had hoped she would have gained 
her end, and left the field free for others perhaps 
not less favored by nature than herself, although 
they might have lacked that imperial grace of 
which they did not deny her the possession. 
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Fashion, more honest (because more audacious) 
than mere Gentility, allows some merits even in 
a rival, and it was confessed on all hands that a 
more magnificent creature had never courtesied 
at St. James's than Gwendoline Treheme. Those 
were not the days of chignons, and the genuine- 
ness of those masses of bright brown hair, that 
fell on either side of her broad white brow, and 
would have rippled to her heels but for the pearls 
that held them, was never called in question. 
Her complexion, although exquisitely fair, was 
almost colorless; and it was urged that those 
splendid eyes gazed, from under £eir long black 
lashes, with too little interest upon the whirl and 
glitter of the world, for one so new to it ; that 
those fine features, faultless as they were in form, 
somewhat lacked expression. None could doubt 
that she had wit, but that again, it was said, was 
of too mature a sort : too mocking and too world- 
ly even for the idle jesting throng amid whom 
her lot was cast. She sang, she played, and in 
AoVie of those accomplishments which Fashion 
fas imposed on those who aspire to be her favor- 
ites, acquitted herself otherwise than well ; but 
in these she failed to captivate, because it was 
plain to all that she herself took no pleasure in 
them. It was also hinted, by persons of judg- 
ment of her own sex, that in a few years Gwen- 
doline Treheme would grow " horribly coarse" 
—contract too much of what is scientifically 
termed adipose deposit ; and, indeed, in this Hebe 
of eighteen, there was something — though it was 
as much owing to her mature manner as to her 
rounded charms — that reminded one also of 
Juno. The fact was, her form was one of those 
which Nature only now and then permits herself 
to build, lest it should discredit the rest of her 
human handiwork. Graceful in youth — ^grace- 
ful in womanhood — ^graceful, or possessing some- 
thing closely akin to grace, in age itself; strong, 
yet supple ; delicate, yet enduring ; and which, 
having suffered, shows no trace of Sorrow's 
plowshare even until the end. Even at eighteen, 
Gwendoline had had experiences which would 
have marred the beauty of some girls for life, 
bat there is not a line on that white brow to tell 
of them, nor one reflex of regret even in the most 
secret depths of those grand eyes. 

Mark her now as she stands alone in the late 
but sultry autunm evening, with one hand on the 
balustrade of the terrace, and her queenly head 
turned slightly to one side, to catch an expected 
sound — the beat of oars upon the river. So mo- 
tionless, she might have been a statue, save 
for the quick rise and fall of the fair bosom, 
which seems to resent the restraint even of its 
scant muslin prison. She is attired, though the 
materials of her dress are simple enough, in the 
height (or rather lowness) of the prevailing fash- 
ion ; her noble head has no covering save that 
which bountiful Nature has bestowed upon it, 
and her round white arms are bare. If she had 
had a mother, or indeed any prudent person 
whatever to look after her, she would surely at 
that late hour have worn at least a shawl ; but 
she is a stranger, and has ever been so, to the 
veriest commonplaces of affection and domestic 
care ; nor is there one of that scanty household, 
including simple Fanny, her own maid, who dare 
interfere even in her own behalf with Miss Gwen- 
doline's caprices. 

The expected oarrstroke is heard at last, dull 



in the distance, and silver-sharp as it draws nigh, 
and a light skiff shoots up to the terrace stairs. 
At the first sound she withdraws into the square 
stone chamber — ^which, half arbor, half green- 
house, stands at the extremity of the river-front- 
age — and there awaits the oarsman ; it is not the 
first time that he has found her there, for it is 
her accepted lover, Piers Mostyn. 

" You are late to-night, dear Piers," says she, 
in a tone that certainly lacks no tenderness of 
expression ; ** and yet 1 told you papa would be 
away by six o'clock — " 

"And not return until to-morrow," added he, 
embracing her; '^that will give us the whole 
morning together, Gwendoline." 

That this handsome young fellow, with the 
short curly hair and blonde mustache, that con- 
trast so strongly ydth cheeks bronzed by the 
Southern sun, was in love with her was erident 
enough, and yet he called her by fio pet name, 
such as love delights in. She was Gwendoline 
to him, as to her father and to all the world. 

" No, Piers ; you will not see me to-morrow, 
nor at all again for many a long day," returned 
she, calmly ; ** so you must make the most of me 
while you can." 

He kissed her fondly, as he well might do on 
such an invitation, and, running his fingers 
through her ample tresses, sighed, somewhat 
wearily: "What new enigma is this, my dar- 
ling? You have always something in that schem- 
ing brain of yours to trouble me with. ^ I some- 
times wish that vou were a little more like other 
girls." " 

"Like your cousin ^lande miiy ^t. for in-;* 
stance?" answered she, quickly, and over her 
pale face there came a sudden glow of scarlet. 

"Now don't be foolish, <lear. How c^ you 
be so jealous of a shadow ? for she is but a shad- 
ow compared with you, my, empress! I only 
meant that when I would have you all love and 
tenderness you so often chill me with the recol- 
lection of our penniless condition, and the obsta- • 
cles that intervene between us and happiness." 

" It is better so. Piers ; we must look difficul- 
ties in the face if we would overcome them." 

" Well, I look at them, but they get no small- 
er for that," answered the young man, with a 
touch of petulance. " It is only when I look at 
you that I forget them." ^ ' 

" My darling Piers !" 

To one who saw her, heafd her now, it isvould^'* 
have seemed ridictli<»us enough that any one 
should have ever saic' that Gwendoline's voice 
was wanting in flexibility, her features in ex- 
pression, her eyes in passionate tenderness. For 
a brief space she seemed as ready as her lover 
himself to forget, in their mutual caresses, the 
gulf so difficult to be bridged by marriage be- 
tween the penniless daughter of Sir Guy and the 
worse than penniless Piers Mostyn, the younger 
brother of a childless but still youthful lord; and 
whose slender patrimony was already exceeded 
by his debts. She was, however, the first to re- 
call this stubborn fact to her remembrance — and 
to his. 

"Dear Piers," said she, " if ypu really love me 
as you profess to do, you must listen seriously to 
what I have to say, and abide by it. I have had 
a long talk with papa to-day. He has placed my 
future position before me quite unreservedly. " 
" I can easily believe it, Gwendoline," returned 
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the other, with a bitter smile ; "Sir Guy can be 
a very plain speaker when he chooses. I have 
had experience of that myself." 

*' Nevertheless, since he has only stated what 
is the fact, it is worth our best attention, Piers ;" 
and she touched his somewhat effeminate cheek 
with her white hand, and pushed him gently from 
her. " You must learn to live away from me, 
my own." 

"Let me have these to comfort me," said he, 
snatching her fingers, and covering them with 
kisses ; ** then, when you come to speak of part- 
ing, it will seem less bitter. " 



CHAPTER IL 

PLAIN SPEAKING. 

** You have said papa can speak plainly. Piers, 
and yon are right ; moreover, he never loses his 
temper. He called me into his room to-day, and 
referred to my having met you here the other 
evening — who coald have told him I can not 
guess, but he has found it out — as coolly as 
though you had been your brother, Lord Lut- 
trel." 

** Who, had he been a bachelor, would scarce- 
ly have suited Sir Guy better," observed Piers, 
])arenthetically. "The estate is dipped deeper 
than I had thought, and if he were to die child- 
less to-morrow I should still be but a poor man." 

" Then even that chance may be put out of 
the question," observed Gwendoline, significant- 
ly ; "and there is all the moire reason for your 
laying to heart what I have now to say. You 
called me just now vour empress : Piers, I am 
obliged to you for the compliment, but, as you 
don't happen to be King Cophetua, I am not 
likely, so far as yon are concerned, to be other 
than I am — *a beggar-maid.' Yes, Piers ; not 
merely a girl with an inadequate portion, yon 
must understand, but an absolutely penniless one. 
Even that tumble-down house yondef^Hi^nJy my 
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home so long as papa lives, nor has he oi^ single 
shilling to leave behind him." 

" Nay, Gwendoline ; I know that you will be 
poor enough, but your father has suerely exag- 
gerated the case ; it is impossible — " 

"Nothing is impossible, Piers," interrupted 
^ she, gravely, "when a man has sunk the rem- 
nant of his fortune in a life-annnity." 

"What! with a daughter absolutely dependent 
upon him? Do you mean to tell me that Sir 
Guy—" 

"Nay, do not let us discuss the selfishness of 
man. Piers, because it is an extensive subject, 
and the night is late," obsen-ed Gwendoline, with 
cynical calm. "Let us rather take matters as 
they are, and make the best of them. Papa's 
notion is — ^if his morality has any interest for 
yon — that he has invested a considerable sum in 
my education, in my wardrobe, and in my d€hut 
in London last year, and that I must live upon 
what profit I can get out of them, and look for 
nothing more from him. He is so good as to 
say that I have very considerable attractions of 
my own, which, in combination with what he has 
done for me, ought, it seems, to make my future 
position quite secure. He informed me that 
men. will bid higher for beauty than for aught 
else in the world; and that, in my case, it 



would be a great impmdence not to close at 
once with the I^ghest bidder." 

" And what did you sau, Gwendoline?" in- 
quired her lover,'gazing on ner with passion, yet 
in wonderment — wrapped in a sort of charmed 
awe. 

" He did not give me time to speak. Piers ; 
but turning to the picture of our ancestor. Sir 
Kalph, he said : * The Trehemes have never 
been so poor as now save once, my dear, which 
was in this gentleman's time ; who, as you see, 
had to take to beer, and backing his right hand 
against his left at cards; yet he contrived to 
marry an heiress, and thereby kept Bedivere 
Court in the family for a hundred and fifty years 
after him. Now, what that middle-aged profli- 
gate, in tattered clothes yonder, could manage 
to effect, lies easily enough, I fancy, within the 
reach of my daughter, Gwendoline.' Nor, in- 
deed, could I deny that papa spoke truth in that. 
Piers." 

Self-conscious of the power of the beauty of 
which she spoke, she drew herself up to her'fuU 
height, and her dark eyes flashed around her as 
though with the triumph they foresaw. 

"But did you not tell him that you had prom- 
is^^yourself to met" inquired her lover, not 
without, some touch of dignity. 

" I did not — because I saw he knew it already, 
Piers. Papa knows every thing that can in any 
way affect himself, be sure of that. He knows 
what is good for us, since it also happens to be 
what is good for him. He did not use a single 
menace, nor even bid me never see you again. 
It is like enough he understood you would be 
here to-night. He simply placed my position 
and yours before me, on the social map, just like 
a lesson in geography. , * If you choose to marry 
this pleasant young sprig of nobility,' said he, 
' you can, of course, do so. I will not even re- 
fuse my blessing, but I doubt whether you can 
live on that, or even pay his debts with it.* " 

" Gad, he is right there," observed the Honor- 
able Piers Mostyn, ruefully. 

"Of course ijhef is- right, Piers, or I would not 
have troubled'JBiu with these notes of his conver- 
sation. I love ybu, Ay Jbrjing ; ah ! how I love 
you, but as for our mawiage^" 

"Gwendoline, dearest Gwendoline," whisper- 
ed the young man passionately, and passing his 
arm around her waist, "let the world take its 
own way without us; for your sake I can be 
content to live on a crust ! Fly with me — to- 
night — to-morrow ! You shall stay with my old 
tutor and his wife until I can get the license. 
Nobody shall stop us; nothing shall turn me 
from you ; you have only to say, * I will.' " 

For an instant — for a single instant — Gwen- 
doline was silent: charmed with the glowing 
picture thus presented to her, her white cheek 
grew whiter, sicklied o'er by the pale hue of pas- 
sion ; she closed her eyes, as though to hide from 
herself that comely appealing face she so often 
saw, even in ner dreams, but never so lover-like 
and fond fts now ; but the next moment she was 
herself again. "No, Piers. We can neither 
of us afford this folly ; or, at least," added she, 
staying the vehement protestation upon the 
threshold of his lips with no trembling finger, 
"I'for my part can not afford it. For argu- 
ment's sake — or rather to avoid argument — let it 
be granted that you could undergo the sacrifice 
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— that vou, accnstomed to luxury from your I 

cradle, & extravagance and self-indulgence from 

your boyhood, could, for my sake, live, as you 

say, upon a crust ; but for me, I am less simple 

in my tastes — 

* Love in a hat with water and a cnust, 
' Is, Lord forgive us ! cinders, ashes, dust' 

Even a poet has the good sense to see that, 
Piers ; and I am not a poet, nor would be one 
even if I could. I, too, have been brought up, 
if not in luxury, stfll without lack of comforts, 
refinements, and, of late years, I have tasted of 
the golden water of life, the elixir of rank and 
wealth — a Circe cup, as some call it — ^but which 
is to me, I confess, most sweet and delectable ; 
nay, what is more, Piers, wealth, or what wealth 
can buy, has become indispensable to my happi- 
ness. Look at me — ^you who called me empress 
but a while ago, and ask yourself the question — 
could this girl live a life of poverty ? No, Piers ; 
not even for your sake. If that love for you, 
which I have acknowledged with no niggard 
tongue, is to be lasting, it must be put to no such 
test. In your heart of hearts yon will soon con- 
fess that I have spoken for both of us — ^you will 
thank me for not having permitted you to in- 
dulge a generous but reckless impulse ; but I am 
content to bear the present blame myself; to let 
the imputation of worldliness and selfish caution 
rest upon my own shoulders. You can call me 
calculating, but you can scarcely call me cold, 
my darling." 

He had unclasped his arm from around her 
waist, and over his finely chiseled features there 
had stolen while she spoke the same look of cu- 
riosity, almost of suspicion, that was already 
s^en there once before — a look that seemed to 
say, ** This girl is not like other girls ; I can not 
fathom her;" but her last loving words evoked 
his smile again — and he had a veiy winning 
smile. 

"No, Gwendoline; you are not cold," said 
he, fondly ; **it would be kinder to me if you 
were, since your view of our future is so un- 
hopeful." 

'*Do not despise me for my loving candor," 
exclaimed the young girl suddenly; *'to tell you 
how I love you is the only luxury which is at 
present within my power, and now I have done 
with even that. You must leave St. Medards 
to-morrow, Piers. You must go home, or, at 
least, far from this place. " 

. "Why so, my darling? Matters can be no 
worse than they are now. Your father under- 
stands our mutual position, and has confidence — 
not ill founded, as it seems — in his daughter's 
prudence. I have been only here four days, and 
seen you but thrice." 

"Nevertheless, Piers, yott must do as I say, if 
you really wish to be one day able to call me 
yours." 

"But how can my absence possibly promote 
that end, Gwendoline ?" 

"Do not ask me, darling ; do not press me, I 
conjure you. Strive to believe, rather, that the 
sight of you, the knowledge of your nearness to 
me, would be more than I have strength to bear. 
Or, if not so, credit me. Piers, when I tell you 
that your absence will promote that end, will 
bring us — slowly but surely — more near to one 
another ; will make me — it must, it shall, your 
wife at last!" 



"And, in the mean time, Gwendoline, is it 
possible I read yon aright for once? Some oth- 
er man is to be yoor husband." 

"Yes, Piers. '^ 

A long silence fell between them; nothing 
was heard but the swift flow of the river, and 
the murmur of the fir-tree tops upon the crest 
of the opposite bank. Upon these, as they gen- 
tly swayed in the moonlit air, they both fixed 
their eyes, not looking npon one another. 

" And is this to be a one-sided arrangement ?" 
inquired the young man priesently, with a bitter 
laugh ; " or am I, too, to be free to wed ?" 

"/ree, do you call it!" exclaimed Gwendo- 
line, haughtily. " Is it you, then, who have to 
make the sacrifice? Papa, indeed, must have 
spoken truth when he said men were all alike — 
harsh, selfish — " 

•** Dear Gwendoline, I-ask pardon. It is you, 
of course, who will have to suffer. I do see that. 
But the proposition so took me by surprise, I 
scarce knew what I said." 

" Nay, you were right to speak your thought, 
Piers. It is necessary that we should thorough- 
ly understand one another. If you promise to 
remain sin^e, I, on the other hand, will not im- 
pose unreasonable terms upon you. . You have 
been told, like me, that your best chance in life 
— ^your only prospect, indeed, it is like enough — 
is to make a wealthy marriage. Well, so be it. 
I have a definite plan, a plan that will succeed, I 
feel ; but if it fail — and it tnay fiiil — I will re- 
lease you at once from your engagement. Or, 
if your debts should so accumulate— although I 
trust to help 'you there, Piers — as io^ nedessi* 
tate — But no; I can not bear to think of 
that, my darling ; you -.viU wait for me. Yon 
will be patient, for the sake of your poor, wretch- 
ed Gwendoline. For I shall be wretched — ah ! 
as you men can never guess, until the time 
comes — until we shall be both repaid for all. 
You are not hating me, darling, are you ? not 
despising me for casting away all hope of happi- 
ness for years, for your dear sake ?" 

" Nay, Gwendoline ; I am all admiration: if 
your scheme seemed strange at first, it is, I per- 
ceive, the only one that is left to us. And yet I 
am lost in wonder that you should have hit upon 
it. I have always found Momen, even the wifee 
ones, so impracticable and full of sentiment. 
Now, you have no nonsense about you* of that 
sort." 

"He does despise me," thought Gwetidoline, 
with a shudder. "He would have loved me 
better had I been a fool, like other girls." But 
she smiled upon him fondly as she answered: 
"I am acting for the best, my darling, and must 
fit myself for the part I have to play as well as I 
can. It is only the knowledge of your love that 
will support me through it. I possess it — do I 
not. Piers ? Yes, you say so, and I believe you ; 
but you can never love me as I love you<" 

Again he jessed her to his breast with pas- 
sionate warmpi, and she felt that he was hers 
once more ; the ^k she had run of losinejiim 
altogether had been greater than she hjf^- 
pected, but it was over now. The dangerous 
subject had been entered upon ; she had skated 
over the thin ice, and was safe ; but it was better 
not to venture near that perilous spot again. 

" You must leave me now, darling," said she, 
"or that little fool of a waiting-maid of mine 
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will be coining oat to look for me. I will keep 
yon well advised of all that happens, but we 
must not meet again at present. Kemember, I 
am yours, and yours only, forever! How I long 
for that dear day when you shall have the right 
to call me so I Farewell — ^nay, not another kiss, 
Piers — my own dear love, farewell." 

He leaped lightly into the skiff, and keeping it 
under the shadow of the terrace, and out of sight 
of the house, rowed rapidly away. Gwendoline 
watched him to the comer of the river-bend with 
hungry eyes^ then sank down upon the arbor-seat 
in a paroxysm of tears and sobs. 

"What a life is now before me," gasped she, 
"and without his smile to cheer it! My Piers, 
my Piers, how can I ever bear it ! And was he 
to be ' free to wed,* he asked — no ; a thousand 
times no. I would rather see him dead before 
my eyes ! He was half frightened at my plan, I 
know. When papa said he was glad to see that 
there was * no nonsense about me,' it was differ- 
ent ; I did not mind his words ; but Piers thought 
ill of me for that, I know. What do they mean, 
these men, who bring us up to splendor and pleas- 
ure, who flatter us till there is no more simplicity 
of nature in us than inr themselves, and then de- 
spise us for being what they have made us !" 

Presently growing calmer, she put aside the 
tresses that had fallen over her drooping face, 
and gazed before her with eyes no longer tearful. 
"How glad I am," mused she, ' he did not press 
- me for the details of my scheme. He spared 
me there, indeed, as did my &ther too. How I 
flushed op, I know, when papa said this mom- 
, ing : *Th©e is nobody to marry you hereabouts, 
^ Gwendoline, who does not know a deal too much 
of the position of my affairs. ' But yet he had no 
suspicion of my plan. Even he has not the brains 
that I have, and much less Piers. And yet, ah, 
how I love dear Piers!" With a softened look 
on her proud face, and with her hands folded 
over her bosom, as though nourishing the fond 
thoughts that nestled there, Gwendolhie moved 
slowly toward the house. 



CHAPTER ILL 

A MOMENT OF TEBROB. 

■* Gwendoline's meeting with her lover had oc- 
cupied more time than either of them had been 
aware of — it was not that their spoken words 
had been so many, but the thoughtful silences 
between them, the tender caresses, the lingering 
farewell, had prolonged their interview far into 
the night. Her maid Fanny was the only one 
of the household who had not retired to rest 
when her young mistress glided, ghost-like, up 
the garden-dteps, and through the glass door of 
the drawing-room. Notwithstanding that the 
population about St. Medards were, many of 
them, what are called a * rough lot,' burglaries 
were quite unknown in the neighborhood, and 
no shutters were ever fastened at Bedivere Court. 
Indeed, it >vould have been a work of considera- 
ble time, as well as toil, to close the whole house, 
and on that particular night there was hot a man 
in the place to do it. Butler, properly so called, 
there was none ; and Sir Guy's own man, with- 
out whom he never moved, had accompanied his 
master to the county-town. Sir Guy had been 
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accustomed to such ministrations all his life, and 
he was not the man, whatever his pecuniary ^dif- 
ficulties, to retrench in any matter of personal 
comfort, and far less forego them. This ab- 
sence, however, of all the male folk did leave the 
few inmates of the Court somewhat lonely and 
defenseless, and a young lady with more ^non- 
sense about her' than GwendoUnei Treheme might 
possibly have felt nervous. Waiting-maid Fanny, 
who had been sitting up by herself, with nothing 
but plain needle-work to absorb an erratic imag- 
ination, had been in fact for hours a prey to ter- 
ror ; in her ears every creak of doors and rattle 
of windows had sounded like burglary with vio- 
lence. It was infamous, thought she, of Sir Guy 
to have left them all so unprotected ; and it would 
only serve him right if, when he returned home 
on the morrow, he should find the house pillaged 
and his daughter murdered ; not that the selfish 
old gentleman would care much for the latter, 
so long as the plate was safe and his cigars un- 
touched ; nor perhaps even at all, since, if Miss 
Gwendoline was put out of the way, he would 
probably proceed to enjoy himself with less re- 
gard to respectability than even at present. 
What on earth should he want of poor Adolphe^ 
making him sit behind the carriage over those 
long, dreary miles of moorland, which the dear 
fellow hated so cordially, when his company and 
conversation would have been so unspeakably 
consolatory to herself on' an occasion like the 
present ? For Adolphe, although not exactly in 
the heyday of youth (he was five-and-forty at the 
very least, but had learned from his master to 
look ten years younger), had the most agreeable 
way vnth him it was possible to conceive, and 
was the most perfect gentleman imaginable; and 
how much nicer, thought Fanny, would it be to 
be now listening to his charming broken English, 
than to be sitting alone in the huge kitchen, with 
only the fading fire for her companion. , 

It was with a great sense of relief that she at 
last heard the boudoir-bell ring, aiiid knew that 
her weary watch was finished. The very sight 
of Miss Gwendoline — so self-centred, self-reliant, 
calm — would be assuring to her. If she did not 
actually love her young mistress, she had no 
cause to dislike her, and she admired her be- 
yond all measure. Not only as respected her 
personal beauty, but also for her mental quali- 
ties, which, though she herself could not fathom 
them, Adolphe had assured her were magnificent. 
"She is too great to be English" (he had in- 
formed her in a moment of enthusiasm) ; "she 
ought to have been bom a Frenchwoman;" al- 
though, as for her good looks, he had hastened 
to add, he for his part preferred one with a rose 
on her cheek, and a raviishing little smile when 
one pats it tenderly comme pa. Women should 
not be too clever, for that was almost certain to 
lead them into mischief. Not that Miss Gwen- 
doline's cleverness was ever likely to do that, 
thought Fanny; for in her it always took the 
shape of prudence and caution. That very day 
she had been most unexpectecUy taken into her 
young mistress's confidence. Miss Gwendoline 
had told her that Mr. Piers Mostyn and herself, 
whom she had hitherto looked upon as afiianced 
lovers, would be henceforward strangers to one 
another, and that that night's interview was to 
be their last. It was, after aU, only a foolish . 
attachment^ she said, which must sooner or later 
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end in disappointment, and Sir Gny had been 
doubtless right in peremptorily commanding her 
to put a stop to it. Fanny marveled to hear her 
speak so cahnly, but never doubted her resolve, 
and the less so inasmuch as Gwendoline had con- 
cluded this dissertation upon her own affairs with 
some excellent advice with respect to Fanny's fu- 
ture government of herself in love-matters, which 
she listened to with much humility, though think- 
ing in her secret heart that she could never dis- 
cuss dear Adolphe with such equanimity, even 
though there was gray in one of his wluskers, 
and he was not the brother of a lord, as Mr. 
Piers Mostyn was. 

But, notwithstanding this proof of Miss Gwen- 
doline's confidence, the relation between the two 
girls was by no means so intimate as often exists 
between mistress and maid at their age. There 
was something about the former that was not 
haughtiness, and yet which kept her &r more 
removed from her attendant than any implied 
difference of social position. Even now that Fan- 
ny had been made the repository of so delicate a 
secret — ^which she did not know had only been 
revealed to her after all the reasons for and 
against such a revelation had been thoroughly 
weighed — she did not seem to herself to possess 
any hold over Miss Gwendoline, and scarcely 
even to be on a more familiar footing with her 
than heretofore. Even had not her thoughts 
been just then occupied with more pressing mat- 
ter, it is probable she would not have ventured to 
speak to her young mistress of that interview 
which she knew had just taken place, and which 
had, for one of her simple and impulsive nature, 
a very engrossing interest. Gwendoline's steady 
eyes and passionless face in the glass before her 
— for Fanny was now engaged in brushing the 
ample tresses of '* her young lady" preparatory 
to her retirement for the night — would, in any 
case, have forbidden any such allusion. Yet 
Fanny had something to conmiunicate which 
must needs be uttered at all hazards, no matter 
what reflections of her philosophic mistress she 
might be breaking in upon, for Fear is of all pas- 
siong that which stands the least upon ceremony, 
and may so far, indeed, be said to be the most 
courageous. It was assuring, indeed, to see Miss 
Gwendoline so calm and stately, unruffled by any 
idea so vulgar as possible burglars; but then, 
thought Fanny, it will be all the worse for me 
when I am dismissed from her presence, and left 
to cower down under the bedclothes in my own 
room. Still she put off the proposition she was 
about to make to the very last moment, when the 
long brown locks hung in one broad, shining 
stream to the very ground, and the ivory brush 
had fulfilled its task to the uttermost. Then, 
*' If yoii please, Miss Gwendoline, might I ileep 
on the sofa in your room to-night ?" inquired she, 
suddenly ; " I am so terribly frightened." 

" Frightened at what, you silly girl ? Ate you 
afraid simply because Adolphe is not here to pro- 
tect you, or because the wind is busy in the fir- 
wood ?" 

" No, madam ; it's not only that, but I am quite 
certdin there will be mischief here to-night, there 
have been such strange sounds while I have been 
waiting up for you ; and, just as your bell rang, 
I am almost certain I heard the great iron gate 
clang, and I am sure there is not wind enough to 
make it do that. If it had happened five min- 



ntes before, I should have even risked your dis- 
pleasure by running out upon the terrace, and — " 

"It was well you did not, girl," interrupted 
Gwendoline, severely ; "such foolish follies are 
only suitable to regale persons of your own class 
with. I am sorry to refuse your request, but it 
is a most unreasonable one, as you ought to know. 
If you are such a coward as you make out, go and 
sleep with the cook or the housemaid." 

" They would be no protection. Miss Gwendo- 
line ; indeed, I doubt whether they would not be 
more fri^^tened than myself." . 

"That is as you please, Fanny; but I have a 
particular fimcy for my own company to-night, 
and I mean to indulge it. What is that noise ?" 

" Lord have mercy upon us ! it's the hall door 
banged, and they are in the house already!" 
gasped^ the waiting-maid, clasping her hands. 
" Oh, is Mr. Fiers Mostyn really gone, ma'am; 
and must we all be robbed and murdered ?" 

"Gone! Child, are you mad ? Of course he 
is gone. Put the candles out, and remain as still 
as death, whfle I see what this means." And 
Gwendoline, attired as she was in her dressing- 
gown and slippers, and with her long hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, passed quickly and noise- 
lessly from the room, which opened on to a cor- 
ridor, from which she could look down into the 
great hall itself. Though fully aware that some 
intruder was in the house, she did not even now 
entertain the idea of burglary. Such a crime 
was not only, as has been said, absolutely un- 
known in the district — of which the leaving the 
from door unlocked was pnjof enough — but Bed- 
iverc Court was the last house in the ccmnty ^foit 
a jMofessional rohber wonld attempt. There vrna 
lit le in if, indeed, to make it worth his wliilc-: 
and the risk, if at least Sir Guy hadt»eeu at hdi. 
— and his departure, quite suddenly resolved 
upon, could scarcely have been known — was reiy 
considerable. The baronet had fire-arms, and hU 
determination was beyond all question. Indeed, 
it was rumored, not without justice, that he hr i 
used a pistol ivith effect upon less occasion ; a li 
if Gwendoline's heart throbbed with some excire- 
ment as she leaned over the banisters and peered 
down into the gloom below, it was not with fe;ir. hj, ^ 

All was in shadow except the central spactf. J rj, 
upon which the moonbeams poured directly frc'i! 
the round north window that faced the door, auj 
at first she could see nothing. But presently V- 
figures of two men, motionless, and doubtless in 
the act of listening like herself, could be m&ii 
out, standing at the foot of the broad staircase. 
There was a whispered colloquy, and then ;i 
sound as though they were taking their boci!? 
off; and in another minute they stood togeth r 
on the bottom step, and it was plain they we e 
coming up stairs. Gwendoline shrank back in.' 
her own room, and, without heeding her waiting- |nc^ 
maid's terrified inquiries, passed through it wi 
hasty steps into her father's bedchamber, wi i m a 
which it had a door of communication. His pis- m m 
tol-box lay in its usual place by his bed's head, r^ ht 
and she took from it one of the choice and highly wk n 
ornamented little weapons it contained, ascer- mioi 
tained that it was loaded, capped it, and dropped l^tcsi 
it into the pocket of her dressing-gown. She hid %m. 
the box, and returned to Fanny, who had falleft Iti 
on her knees, and was listening at the keyhole of JiTal 
the outer door, which her young mistress had not 
omitted to make fast. Gwendoline had fewes 
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ornaments of price than most girls in her posi- 
tion call their own. She did possess one diamond 
necklace, the gift of a godmother, who, in bestow- 
ing it upon her, had considered herself absolved 
from all obligations, temporal and spiritual ; and 
this she thrust, case and all, into the bosom of 
her dressing-gown, leaving the jewel-drawer with 
the rest of its contents half open ; then, for the 
first time, the hushed wail of her terrified attend- 
ant, imploring her to tell her what she had seen, 
and who was in the house, attracted her atten- 
tion. 

*' Cease that whining, girl !" said she, impera- 
tively. -** Whoever these men are, you must not 
appear afraid of them. Look at me ; do I seem 
afradid ? And yet these jewels are not yours, but 
mine." 

Standing in the moonlight, with one hand in 
the pocket of her dress, and the other raised as 
if for silence, her noble features no paler than 
usual, and not less calm, except for a certain 
twitching of the nostiil, which spoke of insulted 
dignity — of angry pride rather than of any other 
feeling — she certainly did not look afraid. But 
Fanny was too much prostrated by nervous ter- 
ror to pluck comfort now from even her mistiness. 
" Then they are really robbers, are they ?" an- 
swered she. ** God help us !" 

'*I don't know whether they are robbers or 
r not," was the calm reply; "but they are cer- 
t taioly here for no good. I saw them as they 
t were coming up stairs, and the moonlight shone 
h upon an iron ring that was round one man's 
. . ankle. They are most likely, therefore, convicts 
: > esoaped from Dartmoor. " 



CHArTER IV. 



^ Which exhibits some traits op characteb. 

At this moment the handle of the door was 
• cautiously tried from the outside. 

" Who is there ?" cried Gwendoline, in tones 
whose very distinctness might have shown to a 
keen observer that they were the result of effort, 
but which at least spoke of self-possession. 
There was no answer to this inquiry. 
*' Unbolt the door, girll" continued Gwendo- 
2in& :^esolutely. 

, ^»What! let them in?" ejaculated Fanny, to 
^■^hose weaker nature procrastination seemed 
^mething akin to safety. " No, no!" 
^ "Then /will do it,'* said her mistress; she 
?Bwq)t across the room like a stage-queen (per- 
haps she was, in some sort, rehearsing for the 
part she had set herself to play, when the audi- 
!^nce without should be admitted), drew back the 
"olt, and threw the door wide open. Never had 
Oaken plank divided persons more wholly differ- 
^®ut in appearance than were those two, whom 
she now confronted, from herself. Imagine, on 
the one side, the haughtiest of feir women, youth- 
ful, beautiful, and in an attire in which those of 
her sex and condition are only seen by their most 
intimate female friends ; and, on the other, two 
Outcasts, ragged, wayworn, and yet with a scowl 
^on their haggard faces, which recked little in- 
deed of rank and station, and boded as ill as any 
*'oyal tyrant's frown to whomsoever should cross 
Jheir wishes. Although each had found means 
*o exchange his prison clothes, and, as it seemed. 



with some scarecrow of the fields, Gwendoline's 
quick glance had not misled her as to their true 
character. On the ankle of each was a strong 
iron ring, about which, whether for concealment 
or to prevent its rubbing against the limb, a rag 
was loosely twisted. They were both ill-looking, 
desperate-eyed fellows enough, and the more as- 
similated in ferocious expression by a three days' 
growth of bristly hair upon lip and chin. But 
even here Nature had stamped beyond erasure 
some points of ^fference. The shorter of the 
two, though th^ were both tall men, was by far 
the most trucident-looking. For an instant the 
spectacle thas suddenly presented to his gaze of 
transcendent female beauty and stateliness, where 
he had expected to meet cringing teiTor, took 
him with some surprise, and he lowered the point 
of his rude weapon — which was but a stake pluck- 
ed from some sheepfold — at the sight of it ; but 
the next moment, as though resenting that in- 
voluntary tribute of respect, he raised it again, 
and shook it in Gwendoline's face. '* We want 
no playacting here, young woman, nor any of 
your d — d airs and graces. I heard you just now 
telling your wench there that she was not to ap- 
pear to be afraid of us ; but she is afraid — and 
small blame to her — and so are you." 

"If you heard that, sir," said Gwendoline, 
scomfuUy, and keeping her eyes fixed upon the 
ruffian's face, notwithstanding that his weapon 
was held within an inch of them, " you also heard 
me say that I, for my part, was not afraid. Nor 
am I. What is it you want here, man ?" 

* ' Well, several things. Money to begin with ; 
jewels, such as I see yonder ; and food and drink 
above all." 

"Money I have none," said Gwendoline, firm- 
ly; "or, at least, what will seem none to gen- 
tlemen of your ambition. There lies my purse, 
however." 

" There must be more than that in a house like 
this, " cried the villain, impatiently. ' * Here, you 
with your eyes half out of your head" — and he 
turned sharply round upon the wretched Fanny, 
who was literally petrified with fear — "ia this 
sleek young mistress of yours telling us lies or 
not? If so, you had better not try the same 
game, I promise you." • 

"Indeed, dear gentlemen, we have no money," 
gasped the waiting-maid, imploringly. " Sir G uy 
is from home." 

Gwendoline flashed upon her a glance as of 
forked lightning, yet not so swiftly but that her 
persecutor caught sight of it. "Ah!" said he, 
contemptuously, **you may spare yourself the 
trouble of all that, miss. We are not to be im- 
posed upon even by a clever one like you. We 
have been watching about here all day in the 
wood above the house yonder, and know exactly 
how matters stand. We saw Sir Guy, if that's 
the master's name, take hisself ofi^, and his man 
with him, this artemoon ; and mora than thnt, 
my fine lady, we saw your young gentleman slip 
down the river so quietly not half an hour ago, 
which was a pretty time o* night, by the way, in 
my opinion, for a perfect lady to be courted in a 
garden arbor — not that Bob and I would have 
carod two straws, only we were so deuced shai*p 
set for our supper." 

The man who spoke these words, a waif and 
stray of society from his birth, had been thrown 
from early youth among dangerous company on 
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sea' kn^ Uti'd", and had Ibngbt tils- >n^sj among 
them toa had eminence 6irough man^ a bloody 

• Jbrawl and desperate conflict, and yet, pieirhaps, he 
■Jhad never been nearer to death than he was that 
"mtxment. If Gwendoline's features maintained 
•their outward calm, it. was only by means of in- 
drawn breath and tight clenched teeth ; her hand 

'V ' ^clutched the weapon in the pocket of her robe 

**-^'*' with feverish eagerness, while her eyes fixed 

''■•themselves upon the ruffian's mocking face with 

' ^ a hatred that had no longer contempt to miti- 

;.*^ate it, 

- ■ ^ "And yet, if I kill this reptile," muttered she, 
■ ... *< flay whole plan must fiedl." 

^' . . ' *'Whai are you muttering now ?" inquired the 

: ruffian, savagely. " It seems to me you are just 

: the obstinate sort of fool as gets her brain-pan 

' knocked in on little occasions like the present. 

• I shall have to take you in hand myself, I see." 
■'*As he stepped toward her, Gwendoline withdrew 

" .-^er hand from her pocket. She could not trust 
'•: •;. it there if he should lay a finger on her — and yet 
... ^the thought that her scheme of life should be 

■ .\wr0cked by this audacious scum was even more 
terrible^:tp endure. 
. y YoUyhave no more money in the house, you 

r.- siyf:> feaij he, standing close beside her ; " have 
•; ; you n<r^ore jewels than those which we have 

';.*-aIready-got ?" She confronted him haughtily as 

\. Bv«r^ ahd pointing mechanically, to give corrob- 

• - •oratidil to her words, to the very spot where the 
.^•diamonds lay concealed, she answered, '*I have 

^'\m" "■:■ 

.. ,-' .""And the plate — ^where does Sir Guy keep his 
4-;i^later 
-"yv.^* In the pantry, in an iron chest, of which he 
."^eeps the key," returned Gwendoline, 
l^ **This won't do, miss," ejaculated the ruffian, 
vwlth a horrible oath, and he seized her roughly 
•V-y-hy the wrist. 

r"*'^ • '*Stop, Dick," cried the other man, speaking 

1 *' for the first time. "Hands off; I can't have 

that. The young lady is speaking the truth, and 

what's the use of bullying? Besides, what could 

• . wie do with plate, even if we found it. We have 

- got the gewgaws and the money ; let us now have 
food and drink, for I feel as famished as a wolf." 
The man called Dick tSrew sullenly from him the 
plump white wrist, which still retained the mark 
of his cruel clutch. 

** You were always a fool. Bob, where a woman 
was concerned ; but this one, at least, is not 
worth while for us two to quarrel over ; only I 
don't lose sight of her while in this house, no, 
not for an instant. It is she who shall be our 
waiting-maid at table ; and I shall keep my eye 

• upon:;^ou, my fine lady, lest you should take a 
^.. ■ fancy \^ drug our drink. It would do you all 

the good in the world to have a master like me 
for a week or two. I'd tame you, my young ti- 
gress:" 

For the first time throughout this terrible scene 
Gwendoline fairly shuddered. Pride of lineage, 
pride of position, haughtiness even of character 
itself, must needs succumb sooner or later, if the 
necessity be extreirie. The contemptuous stoi- 
cism of high breeding — ^but a- faint shadow, after 
all, compared with the stubborn immobility of 
the thieving, lying savage— 'requires for its foun- 
dation the possession of what is vulgarly denom- 
inated the upper hand. As in some general 
overturn of society a Robespierre becomes as 
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calmly terrible as any nobtieman of twenty 
transmitted title, who could scatter his leti 
cachet broadcast, and with tranqail^'face in 
for life the canaille who aspired to be hi 
with one stroke of his pen, so, in pairticular 
where something that is not accustomed 
Might suddenly becomes so (and, as is 
with a vengeance), even the supremest arist 
ic contempt of it is apt to break down— 
pressure be only sharp enough. The sc; 
demeanor may, indeed (and often does), rei 
but the victories of deportment, idthougb, 
means despicable, are more effectual on c 
than in real life. Thus Gwendoline Trd 
although still a glorious picture of conteml 
dignity— and that bold show: stood her^ 
stead — had, in fact, for the moment succt 
before the insolent superiority of this f» 
ruffian. Involuntarily the vision of ah ItB 
ble life with this brutal wretch, whose grai 
still fielt upon her wrist, as her master, fl 
upon her mind, and chilled her with its hio 
"You have the keys, Fanny," said sliyfe 
voice that all her resolution could not kee 
from tremor; "let these men have fow 



wine. 



'*Ay, and my fine lady for company, 
insisted ruffian Dick. * * She shall sit at the 
of the table, if she pleases, but at our feai 
shall be; next to drink, and one or two 
little weaknesses, I enjoy the taming of tig 
above all things. And besides, Bob, " addc 
as his companion seemed again about to 
fere, " who knows but that there may not 
alarm-bell in the house, which thid young 
if left here to herself, would be just the. b 
pull with a will.". 

But poor frightened Fanny was by no in 
in a condition to undertake any housekeepi^ 
rangements whatever ; it was as much af 
could do to accompany her young mistiiBas 
point out to her, with trembling Hmbs imd 
terical sobs, where this iand that was to be ft 
so that Bob and Dick were in fact provide 
by Gwendoline's own hands ; and she stooi 
side them while the hungry wretches ate 
drank their fill — ^as strange a waiting-mai 
ever served still stranger guests. As the r 
progressed, the more silent of the two men 
talkative, while the other in his turn kepf^igfl 
the good cheer seeming only to make him 
morose and grim. 

"I am sorry that we trouble you so n 
young lady, "said the former, addressing G 
doline with some show of respect ; '* but we 
been heftr two days without food, and knov 
when we ttiay get another meal. " 

As Gwendoline did not vouchsafe one woi 
reply, Fanny, who really felt a kindliness to 
this man, as being evidently the milder o 
two, and who had more than once interfer 
check the rudeness of his companion, sugg 
that they should take some provisions with t 

" Right, little wench !" cried Dick ; " bu 
fine lady shall cut it for us, and'not you. 
Bob, you may be served as you will, but fo 
part I like to be waited on by the quality." 
Gwendoline took the bread-knife, without a y 
and proceeded to cut some slices, one mor 
qnainted with the fine arts than the present 
paiiy might well have likened her to Judi 
the tent of iSolofemes. Although this pa 
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did not occur to the observant Dick, the expres- 
sion of her £Eice did not escape him. ^* Look at 
her how she cats the loaf," he said ; ** how much 
rather. wQuld she be carving you and me with 
that big knife than bread to help us on our way. 
Be quiet, you," roared he, interrupting himself 
suddenly. ' ' What noise was that outside ?" 

The wind had ceased, so that sounds could be 
heard through the night-air from far ; and it was 
not without intention that Gwendoline had been 
clamsy with the wooden plate, and made it clat- 
ter upon the clothless board. She had caught 
the distant fall of horses' feet, and so — ^although 
less distinctly — had her persecutor. The two 
^ men started from their seats, and listened eag- 
erly ; not like hunted hares, but as wild beasts 
tracked to their lair, they stood with savage, eag- 
er looks, and each with knife in hand. 

'* Have you boats here ?" cried the shorter ruf- 
fian, fiercely. 

I *'Oh yes, sir," answered Fanny, eagerly; 
[ ** there is one under the terrace, and — " 

*.*I spoke to. ^otf," interrupted Dick,. turning 
upon Gwendoline a look of concentrated rage; 
" atnd you shall answer me, or I will hang for — " 
* *■ Oh, answer him. Miss Gwendoline ; pray an- 
swer him," pleaded Fanny, piteously. 

*> I will show you where the boat lies, if that 
is what you want," said Gwendoline. 

'^Be quick, then," answered the ruffian. 
' * But, first, I will hear both of you swear by 
Heaven that you will say we have gone over the 
hill yonder, and not by water." 

"Qh/es, sir^we will promise to do that, I 
s^KGEiX to tett tliem what you wish." 

**And you — you she-devil," exclaimed Dick, 
pointing .at Gwendoline with his knife, *' will you 
^wear too, or not?" 

Gwendoline did not speak. Once more her 
hand had sought the pocket of her dressing- 
gown. 

" Well, the boat first, then," cried the ruffian, 
impatiently, ^^and we will have the promise aft- 
erward." 

Gwendoline led the way into the garden at a 
rapid pace. The two men followed her ; but 
fanny's limbs fairly refused to carry her. 

"Will it not be better to make both safe. 
Bob ?" whispered Dick to his companion, hoarse- 

^tiw^ilP®*^ °^®" *®^ ^^ tales, nor even dead 
women." 

**No, no; I will not have it," answered the 
other, with a shudder: ** there is blood enough 
on our hands already. " 

*' There will be more on mine, if my fine lady 
does not promise what I ask her," muttered the 
other to himself; and both hurried down to the 
river's edge. Beneath the stone arbor was a 
boat-house, with a punt in it, and Gwendoline 
led them to it. 

" Is there none but that ?" inquired Dick, sus- 
piciouiSly. * * You must have a skiff here, surely. " 

"The gentleman you saw to-night has taken 
it, "returned Gwendoline, quietly. 

** Curse him and you !" answered the ruffian, 
passionately. "Get in. Bob. Now, mark you, 
my lady, I have no scruples like my friend yon- 
der, and apon your answer to my next question 
will depend whether you ever see that sweetheart 
of yours again or not. If it be * Yes,' then well 
and good ; but if it be *,No,' that word will be 
ypUL- last ;" and as though he had known of the 



weapon that she had hidden in her robe, he 
grasped both her wrists in one huge hand, so that 
she was powerless, and with the other he put the 
naked ^ife to her white throat. " Do you 
swear, as you hope for Heaven," said he, in a 
fierce .whisper, " to tell.those curs who are at our 
heels that we have gone over yonder hill an hour 
ago?" 

She felt, the sharp blade press against her skin. 

" Quick, quick !" cried he through his clenched 
teeth. 

** I promise," whispered she — "I swear." 

"Then yon may five to trouble your sweet- 
heart yet," said the ruffian, with a brutal laugh, 
and he leaped into the punt as liis companion 
pushed it swifHy from the shore. 

There was not a moment to lose. Lights were 
visible, and voices heard, from the house, as 
Gwendoline hastily returned thither. An officer 
and four troopers, armed to the teeth, had dis- 
mounted in the court-yard, and the former was 
even then engaged in cross-examining Fanny, 
while some other terrified domestics stood by 
with greedy ears. 

" It is strange how they could have gone by 
the moor," he said, with perplexity ; ''we must 
have surely come across them that way our^ 
selves — " 

** They are not gone by the moor," inteJmpted 
Gwendoline, gliding in with her usual stateliness, 
and speaking in a voice whose firmness strongly 
contrasted with her maid's hysterical and broken 
speech. "They are gone down the river, and 
not five minutes ago." 

"Oh Miss Gwendoline, and we promised not 
to tell !" exclaimed the faithful Fanny. 

"Y(w promised, you coward, but not II" an- 
swered her mistress, contemptuously. "They 
have taken the punt, sir, in which they can make 
little way. Ther& is a four-oar in the large boat- 
house, if your men can row, in which you can 
overtake them before they have gone a mile." 

" That is excellent, madam ; we will be off at 
once. But, forgive me, your neck is bleeding. 
These ruffians have^. surely never dared to offer 
you any violence ?" 

' ' One put a knife to my throat, sir, and gi*azed 
it — that is all," answered Gwendoline, calmly. 
" It was the shorter of our two visitors." 

''And by far the most dangerous^ madam. 
They have killed a warder between them in mak- 
ing their escape, and will certainly both be hung ; 
but the man you speak of is the most ferocious 
ruffian that even Dartmoor ever held, Now your 
peril is over, I may tell you that I am as sur- 
prised as delighted to find you alive." 

All this was said as the party were hurrying 
through the garden to the other end of the ter- 
race, where a larger boat-house than that beneath 
the arbor was situated. 

"The trooper who remains with the horses 
will be your protection until we return," contin- 
ued the officer ; ' although, of course, there is no 
farther peril to be apprehended. I am glad in- 
deed"— and he courteously raised his cap — " that 
it has fallen to my lot to be able to afford some 
assistance to Miss Treheme, of whom all the 
world—" 

"Your boat is ready, sir," said Gwendoline, 
coldly ; " this is no time for compliment ; and I 
shall reserve my thanks until you return with 
those infamous wretches as your prisoners." - 
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"I trnst to give a good accoant of them short- 
ly, madam," answered the young lieutenant, not 
a little abashed. " You two there, take the oars ; 
and you other, sit in the stem with all four car- 
bines, and keep a good look-out. If they do not 
surrender, take good aim, and fire. . Give way, 
men !" 

The boat shot out at a pace that must needs 
bring them up with the object of their pursuit in 
a few minutes. 

Gwendoline remained upon the river terrace 
with one or two women-servants, the latter gar- 
rulous enough, she herself rapt in thought. 

"How gUd I am," mused she, "that I never 
nsed the pistol. My plan of life must else have 
altogether failed. He could never have under- 
Btoixl the necessity for such an action, nor for- 
given me — except in his cold, formal way, though 
Piers would have loved jne none the less. Well, 
there is one advantage in this night's work; that 
it will be sure to bring them over from Glen 
Draid to-morrow, and throw us still more to- 
gether. That is something I shall have to thank 
you, hateful villain, for, as well as for this flesh- 
wound, of which I must make the most ! He has 
bruised my wrist, too, with his brutal gripe ; and 
I shall be a most interesting young woman for 
many a day to come ! If he had only held them 
but a little less firmly, he would have been a dead 
man by this. Hark!" 

The silence of the autumn night was broken 
by a musket-shot, of which the echoes seemed to 
leap from bank to bank from far down stream ; 
and then another, and yet another shot. 

"Perhaps he is a dead man now," said Gwen- 
doline, " and his fellow-ruffian with him. I hope 
it is so. It would be much better that the afiiiir 
dionld end, so far as they are concerned." 



CHAPTER V. 

BR. OISBOBNE. 

The young lientenant of dragoons brought 
back no prisoners to Bedivere Court that night, 
but took the bodies of two dead men into St. 
Medards instead. The convicts had refused to 
surrender, and had been shot down accordingly. 
" It was the best thing that could possibly have 
happened to them," as every body said. Of 
course it would have been a more exciting course 
for the present narrator to have preserved at least 
ruffian Dicl^ alive, with his vengeance for her 
broken promise hanging throughout this volume 
over the head of the proud and lovely Gwendo- 
line ; but to Truth even Sensation must be sac- 
rificed, and the incident of the burglary has been 
only mentioned just as it really occurred, in order 
to illustrate the character of her who may now be 
literally termed our heroine, since she did in faet, 
after that strange night's work, become the cyn- 
osure of admiring eyes throughout the country 
round. Her presence of mind, her noble de- 
meanor under such trying circumstances, and 
especially her resolution, under pain of death it- 
self, to withhold a promise that on one of her 
blue blood would of course have been more bind- 
ing than the oath of any middle-class personage, 
were, thanks to Fanny's communicativeness, the 
theme of a hundred pens, notwithstanding that 
her mistress abhorred such vulgar publicity, and 



discouraged it to the uttermost. -The sympatin 
indeed, of the whole district for this beautiful ai' 
heroic young lady was so marked and extensi 
(for even the ratepayers felt grateful to her ft 
having rid them of Bob and Dick), that Sir Gb 
had almost begun to hope that it might ass 
the form (and dimensions) of a service of plati 
" In case it should take that pleasing shape, m; 
dear," was his characteristic advice to his daug' 
ter, " it will be necessaiy, before accepting it, 
consider whether it is worth our while to do soj 
to count the cost in the most practical mannerj^ 
to consider whether the gain would be of snch 
magnitude as to outweigh all other consideratioi 
— such as that loss of prestige which almost al-J«ffe 
ways accompanies the acceptance of any pnbBc fen 
gift. If the subscription for the article in ques* >» 
tion — let us say a service of gold plate — shoold ^. 
reach five thousand pounds, my dear, I should ^ 
recommend you to accept it ; but if it fall short '^ 
of that amount, I should consider it my doty to ^ 
decline it, in your name ; and to add, tha^ ^ 
should not have permitted yon to take it Jiadit f^ 
cost fifty thousand." 

Sir Guy had established with his daughter that 
relation of perfect confidence which is so often 
wanting between parent and child. His fiink-M 
ness in the statement of his views to her on ereiy '^^ 
point was always complete. His character, in* ^ 
deed, was naturally candid ; he had nb false \v> 
shame, nor, in fact, shame of any kind ; and it ^'. 
was commonly agreed of Sir Guy Treherne that, ^ ' 
though he might not be without his faults, and N 
even his vices, you saw the worst of Um at jbc^ ^ 
and could never complain that yon Imd been 
posed upon by appearances. Much, we do 
deny, should have been forgiven to the last i 
descendant of an ancient family, who was also 
baronet, and who, although far from rich, had,b; 
judiciously spending every shilling upon hima^ 
contrived, throughout his life, to deny hiinself{|^ 
nothing in the way of luxury ; so far as thflt 
went, there were as many allowances to be madff 
for him as for the most spoiled darling of Fo^ 
tune. But still, though he was no dissembler, 
Sir Guy had a certain pleasing bonhomie about 
him — or could have, when he pleased — whiAl 
had all the effect of l^e most finished hypocrisy, 
at a third of the cost. With satire of the sharpeifj 
at his command, he never intentionally w< 
a fellow -creature's feelings — not that he 
himself the least trouble to avoid it, but that 
fine tact (the result of long training in the schofltl*^ 
of manners) steered him always clear. His sti^- 
was conciliatory, and without condescension ; hi* ^ 
smile, though stereotyped, was-like the approbfr *^ 
tion of a seraph. His attire was always faDlt* ^ 
less ; not even his daughter had ever caught Sr * 
Guy in his dressing-gown. His wig was such* * 
marvel of art that it was a matter of doubt, &iff Jj 
among his neighbors, as to whether he wore liii jjf 
own hair. His small, delicate hands — whidi 
trembled a little, if you were rude enough to 
watch them narrowly — showed no traces of thtfj 
gout the tortures of which at times made hi0i 
believe in the possibility of a Gehenna. L\ 
the whole, he suggested some highly-execnttiS!!' 
automaton, which gracefully expresses air'*" 
every human feeling without possessing it, 
it is not, therefore, to be wondered at that it n--, 
the universal opinion that, whatever his shoifr- 
comings — by which phrase the absence of 
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lUty, religion, and all the unselfish sentiments 
ere indicated — Sir Guy Treherne was pre-emi- 
ently a gentleman. 

Even the one vulgar yirtne which, in its vulgar 
»Tm, Sir Guy condescended to possess, and, when 
ccessary, to exhibit^that of personal courage-^ 
ras dashed with artificiality. He would have 
lught his enemy or his friend across a pocket- 
andkerchief, and never changed color at the 
leasured '*One, two, three" of the signaler; but 
e shrank from illness, and still more from the 
pproach of death. He used to openly confioss 
lat, had he been iich enough, he would have 
laintained a femily physician — "Half a dozen 

* them," he was wont to add, "rather than one 
>mestic chaplain." And even as it was, he liked 

see his doctor pretty often. It was one of the 
any blessings for which Sir Guy used to express 
mself grateful — ^for he was polite, if he &Ued 

be winning even to Providence itself— that 
ere was a most excellent physician at St. Me- 
trds. Dr. Gisbome was an accomplished and 
ghly-educated gentleman, a philosopher, a man 

* great and varied experience in human affairs, 
id a most agreeable companion; but what 
ipped all, in the baronet's estimate of his mer- 
s, was that he * 'understood" Sir Guy — by which, 

* course, he meant that he understood his con- 
Uution,-knew which particular spring was like- 
' to give way, and patched it up, so that the 
»rely-tried apparatus of his constitution (which 
ltd been an excellent one in its time) was kept 
)ing with as.few breakdowns as possible. 
JEk^-CfJAfacffne and himself were in realtiy of the 
iXQe age — ^namely, sixty-four, and neither of 
lem looked to be within ten years of it. But 
hat Art had done for the baronet in this re- 
>ect. Nature had accomplished for the physi- 
an, so that the equality was only superficial ; 
t external appearance they were both fine old 
ees ; but one was a heartless shell, the other 
as still green and vigorous to the core. With 
1 his experience of mankind, Dr. Gisbome had 
ill retained a certain simplicity. He was an 
d bachelor; yet the gambols of a child could 
lord him pleasure, and the beanty of a woman 
»uched him with a certain reverence. His de- 
)tion to Gwendoline, for instance, was so chiv- 
ric and complete that, when ^ir Guy, during 
Uit conversation with his daughter of which we 
ive spoken, had remarked, "There is no one to 
arry you hereabouts, " he had added, with char- 
iteristic pleasantry, "unless you mean to take 
». Gisbome." Gwendoline had certainly no in- 
ntion of doing that; and yet the physician was, 
ixt to Piers, the man who had for her the great- 
it attraction. Sir Guy had told him traly that 
le had once observed that Dr. Gisbome was the 
an most worth talking to she had ever met ; 
id. the physician was not perhaps insensible to 
tttery from such Hps as Gwendoline Treherae's. 
t all events, he always put forth his best con- 
srsational powers to please her, nor ever balked 
)r wishes, no matter into what channels she 
ight choose to lead his talk ; and he liked her 
)ne the less that some of them were strange 
les for the belle of a London season to select, 
r. Gisbome was not a wit, and at a modem 
nner-table he would have made no great figure; 

that rapid interchange of jest and fancy which 
iTns the charm of tcMlay's entertainments he 
3uld have taken no part ; his forte was not so 



much conversation as monologue. He was a 
raconteur of the very first water, but of the old 
school, and would have bored the present gen- 
eration in Pall Mall to extremity. But to Gwen- 
doline much that he had to say was not only at- 
tractive in a very high degree, but, as she felt, 
was a lesson of life ; she gleaned from him the 
experience of threescore years, and cai-efully gar- 
nered so much of it as seemed likely to be useful 
to her. The study of humanity was itself inter- 
esting to her, as it is to all persons not wholly 
inane and frivolous, and the more so because the 
results of it were practical. She asked him for 
no advice. He only saw in her an attentive and 
beautiful listener. No woman could have ever 
suffered harm from Dr. Gisbome's teaching — 
but then he was wholly unaware that Gwendo- 
line Treheme was his pupil at all. Perhaps, 
when launched upon the great sea of his expe- 
rience, he suffered at times his memory to carry 
him too much whither it would ; not, indeed, 
that he ever forgot whom he was addressing, in 
the sense that Madame Propriety would under- 
stand it — but his narrations were so whoUy pagan 
that they might have been recorded by some sav- 
age chief, supposing it were possible to find one 
with whom trath was any object. To Dr. Gis- 
bome all such matiem were the mere outside of 
life ; to his perception the great scheme of Fa- 
therly Beneficence still existed, notwithstanding 
that he had mixed with a society in foreign parts 
where people were not only backbiters, but actu- 
ally devoured one another. To Gwendoline these 
strange experiences of her old friend and neigh- 
bor only corroborated the view of Life which her 
o>vn bnnging-up had already formed for her ; it 
showed to her, in its most favorable aspect, a 
landscape set more or less with (artificial) flow- 
ers, bordered and terminated by the grave. 

Dr. Gisbome's reminiscences were, of course, 
not exclusively cannibal; but those which he 
liked best to dwell upon, as Gwendoline to listen 
to, were undoubtedly such as dealt with the most 
striking, and often the most temble of human 
facts. Those who war against Sensation — a 
cuckoo note of invective, however, which has cer- 
tainly afforded them extraordinary pleasure — are 
indeed fighting, if not against human nature it- 
self, against all the more robust and intelligent 
of mankind, and are as likely to succeed as those 
who advocate raw salads in preference to those 
prepared according to the famous poetical recipe. 
It is not really that they are more delicate in 
their tastes than other people, but only that they 
are more igiiorant and feeble. They boast of 
their weak stomachs,. but it is not their digestive 
organs which are at fault so much as their men- 
tal powers. To such bread-and-butter folks ev- 
ery thing out of their own little round of life is 
toast and caviare, with a dash of lemon ; and 
their private opinion of Lear and Othello would 
be found quite as unfavorable, if any one took the 
trouble to ask for it, as the last railway novel 
with a murder in it, and the illustration of that 
attractive incident upon its yellow cover. The 
talk of Dr. Gisbome would certainly have some- 
times made the flesh of those good gentry to 
creep — caused them to feel more "goosy" than 
even nature had intended them to be. It might 
be easily imagined that the burglary at Bedivere 
Court would rather have encoui-aged than other- 
wise the creepy-crawly sort of converse in which 
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the doctor and Gwendoline both delighted. But 
talk will often fly off at a tangent to apparently 
qaite alien topics, and 90 it was in this case. Dr. 
Gisbome had been one Qf the first at St. Medards 
to hear of the incident, and had ridden over early 
in the morning, and obtained the derails from his 
favorite^s own lips, as they walked together in the 
garden. 

** Of course you are none the worse for it all, 
my dear, " said he, admiringly. * ' Give me your 
pretty, white hand again — pulse tranquil, skin 
without a touch of fever ; that's welL It would 
have given some girls fits for life." 

*'I couldn't afibrd to have fits for life," ob- 
served Gwendoline, demurely ; '* but I really was 
a little frightened at one time, when the gentle- 
man who was called Dick remarked that he 
should like to be my master, and break my spir- 
it. Then, I own, I felt cold all over." 

''That was curious," said the doctor, musing. 
" One would have thought when he seized you 
by the wrist-rupon which the brute has left his 
mark, by-the-by, I see — that that would have 
been the supreme moment of terror." 

"No," said Gwendoline, simply; **I did not 
feel so frightened then." 

She did not mention that she had had a load- 
ed pistol in the pocket of her dressing-gown even 
to her friend the doctor ; she had discussed that 
matter in her mind in the mean time, and de- 
cided upon silence. 

"Well, it was a most striking experience," 
said the physician, regarding her from head to 
foot with great approbation. He had known her 
for many a year, and was far prouder of her than 
Sir Guy himself had ever b€«n. " That fellow 
Dick must have been as bold as Jack Cade to 
dare to talk so to such a queen." 

"A queen; nay, my dear doctor," returned 
Gwendoline, smiling ; ' * but that was not his opin- 
ion, Bince he called me a tigress." 

" Yet that was strange, too," replied the phy- 
sician, gravely. " He, of course, meant the ex- 
pression as a compliment in its way. With folks 
of his stamp, who belong to the family of the 
great Carnivora, it is the tigress who is queen. 
I always thought you myself as like the pictures 
of Catharine Alexiewna as a good girl can be to 
a very bad woman." 

"The Empress of Russia, was she not?" said 
Gwendoline, not without a thrill of pride, as she 
reflected that three such difi^erent men as Piers 
Mo6t3m, ruffian Dick, and Dr. Gisbome should 
have thus, within twelve hours, all paid their 
tributes of admiration to her imperial bearing, 

" Yes, she was empress," returned the doctor, 
contemptuously ; " but she was more fit to have 
kept a public-house. You know I only care for 
Nature's empresses, su6h as you, my dear." 

"Yes, you are a true republican, I believe," 
observed Gwendoline, thoughtfully ; "you take 
people for what they are worth, and so forth ; 
your motto is, ' Handsome is as handsome does,' 
and your arms — but there, you despise arms, of 
course." 

" Well, my arms are a pestle and mortar, you 
know," replied the doctor, smiling. 

"And you have been all over the world, and 
seen life in all its phases," continued Gwendo- 
line, still musing. 

" Just so, my dear ; I have seen a great many 
men and cities, but I prefer my lodgings at St. 



Medards. In that respect I am like an old ^-.t 
tleman whom my grandfather, when quite a bor, 
was in the habit of seeing — a small but v«y| 
neatly dressed personage of fourscore years a 
more, who had three very stately daughtei 
* For my part,* he was wont to say, ' I am qui 
content and comfortable as I am now ; but th 
ladies here, they can never forget that their „ 
ther was once Lord Protector of Great Britain., 
I am quite of Mr. Richard Cromwell's opinion-! 
for the little old gentleman was no less — but I 
am afraid, my dear, you side with his daughters. 
Well, that is the way of all the women folks;, 
they are caught with a glittering fly at all se»-L 
sons ; but I hope you will not henpeck me, myl 
dear, as the Misses Cromwell did their papa." ' 

" And yet, doctor," said Gwendoline, thought- 
fully, and without taking notice of her com- 
panion's last remarks, "you have an nncommoD 
reverence for some folks, who would be nothing 
but for the position they have inherited." 

" My dear Gwendoline, if you and I were is 
the House of Commons together," observed the 
doctor, with some severity, "and you bad in- 
dulged in such a remark, there would have been 
cries of * Name, name,' from somebody ; but be- 
ing a young lady, your little assertions need no 
corroboration." 

" Now, that is the only thing which makes me 
doubt your sincerity," exclaimed GwendoliDe; 
" you are always rufiied when any body questions 
this republicanism of yours." 

"Not at all, my dear, not at all; but I think 
it is as important to stick to truth in spanking of 
matters of opinion as in speaking of masters of 
fact. I am interested, I own, in the maintenance 
of the principle which you have epitomized in 
your phrase of ' Handsome is as handsome does.' 
I think it very much for the public weal that all 
things should be taken at their true value, and 
not at a fancy price ; and as in these parts at 
least, I am generally in a minority of one, I do 
not like to be misrepresented (and especially by 
Miss Gwendoline Treherne), so that even what 
littie weight my influence might possess is there- 
by counteracted, or even thrown into the oppo- 
site scale. Now, what was it, my dear, whach 
caused you to say that I pay reverence to peo- 
ple on account of the accident of birth ?" 

" Well, doctor, you know that we could scarce- 
ly tear you away from Llandulph, the day of oiff 
picnic, merely because of that imperial tomb- 
stone — " 

"Oh, that was it, was it?" interrupted the 
physician, smiling. "Well, I do plead guilty 
there. But the fact is that, in the first place,! 
have no objection even to emperors, when their 
line is extinct ; and secondly, my admiration was 
extorted by the vicissitude of the family in ques- 
tion, rather than by its quondam eminence. The 
tombstone J^if you remember) was erected to tlie 
memory of a simple country gentleman, who had 
married the daughter of one Willi^ Ball, Esq., 
of Hadley ; but he had a very curious name. It 
was Theodore Palseologus — direct descendant of 
a race that had given eight Emperors to Constan- 
tinople. He died two hundred years ago, it is 
true ; but the inscription says he left three sons ; 
and yet, when — the other day — a deputation 
came over here from Greece, in hopes of finding 
a descendant of the great Constantine fool enough 
to be their king, no more could be heard of the 
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family than of the old Derby Findems— and in- 
deed even less." 

"I don't know about the Findems," said 
Gwendoline, not displeased to lead her com- 
panion from a topic in which she had nothing in 
common with him — for as there were few more 
devoted to the show and glitter of life than her- 
self, so there was none more contemptuous of 
them than the philosophic physician; the one 
might have been likened to Semiramis, the other 
to Aristides ; only in this case Aristides exhibit- 
ed the anomaly of a repubUcan antiquary : even 
the memory of a Tyrant became respectable in 
Dr. Gisbome's eyes, after a sufficient number of 
centuries. 

** Well, the story of the Findems is very curi- 
ous. I only know it from Burke's account ; but 
it always struck me as an interesting illustration 
of the vanity of what is called ' position,' and es- 
pecially of that ludricrous provincial branch of it 
which is called a ' position in the county.' The 
Findems of Findera were a great county family 
from Edward L's time ; the old local records are 
full of them. Yet, when Sir Bemard went down 
there, upon one of his wild-goose chases — ^pedi- 
gree-hunting, poor creature — ^he could not find 
one single relic of the old race ; not a stone seem- 
ed to have belonged to them — ^not even in the 
church or church-yard. * We have no Findems 
here,' said the villager ; * but we have the Fin- 
dem flowers;' and he led the visitor to a field 
which still showed dim traces of terraces and 
foundations. 'There, 'observed he, pointing to 
a bank of garden-flowers grown wild, * there are 
-the • Wfti6m flowers, brought by Sir Geoffrey 
from the Holy Land ; and do what we will, they 
will never die.' That seems to me very touch- 
ing," observed the doctor, pathetically; **^- 
though, of course, the poor Findems never did 
any thing worth speaking of, or which any body 
■ would care to remember. For that matter, in- 
deed, the old houses that are remembered — ^the 
oldest houses in the world — ^have little to boast 
of in the way of merit. In a long line of ances- 
tors, it would seem strange if some were not 
more or less distinguished. And yet how seldom 
is this the case I The Montmorencies, the Tre- 
mouilles, the Bochefbucalds, have, after all, had 
but one representative. Of all the grandees of 
Spain, how many have made it worth the world's 
while to remember them? What have the most 
"ancient nobility in the world — the Milesians — 
done for human kind? What have the Haps- 
' burgs ? — among whom there has been but one 
with a genius, and that only for aggrandizing his 
own family. Or that ducal famUy of Arcot — 
the most venerable in the world, as we are told, 
simply because it can trace its descent up to the 
Deluge (thereby saving you and me the trouble 
of tracing ours some distance for ourselves) — 
what did they ever do, beyond spending a good 
deal of money in such idle researches ? The 
whole system of hereditary nobility is contrary 
to fact, as well as to philosophy. It is the new 
blood, and not the old, which enriches the world. 
You smile, my dear Gwendoline, because you 
see me curveting on my hobby, but it is a matter 
• of fact and common sense, and lies within your 
own observation. Who is it, for instance, who 
does the most service in this very district? 
Which is the most active for usefulness and for 
cood — the old families or the new ? Look at 
^ B 



that newcomer and parvenu — as all the old gen- 
try hereabouts but your father (who has better 
sense) are accustonied to call him — Mr. Ferrier, 
of Glen Draid, for instance. What an impetus 
has he given to every thing that is worth push- 
ing on, above ground and below it, as well as on 
sea ! I tell you that our laborers in the fields, 
our workmen in the mines, our fishermen at St. 
Medards, have better reason to praise the wise 
benevolence that enriches without enslaving them, 
than all the feudal patronage to which they have 
been accustomed for these hundreds of years." 

The enthusiastic phUosopher paused for sheer 
want of breath, not at all because he lacked oth- 
er illustrations of his theory. 

* * Mr. Ferrier is a very good man," said Gwen- 
doline, drawing figures upon the gi'avel with the 
point of her parasol, **and doubtless he does 
good. How hard it seems that such a misfor- 
tune as you were hinting at the other day should 
be impending over him ! I suppose there is no 
doubt of the fact?" 

'* Unhappily, none whatever," replied the phy- 
sician, with a deep sigh. 

'* I almost wish you had never told me about 
it, " said Gwendoline. ** It was terribly thrilling 
to hear that sweet little woman talk but yester- 
day of going to Italy as soon as she had got over 
her trouble, and I cJl the time knowing that she 
was doomed never to see^her native land again, 
but, instead of its bright landscapes and sunlit 
sea, to go down into the cold, dark grave." 

** Yes, poor soul ; yet that will certainly hap- 
pen ; and it is likely enough the newborn babe 
will share her fate. That is scarcely to be re- 
gretted, if (as is almost certain) the seeds of its 
mother's disease should lie within it. And, in- 
deed, so terrible a famUy foe is consumption — 
the complaint, of all others, which seems to have 
a vendetta against an entire race — that Mr. Fer- 
rier will be fortunate if even his little Marian is 
spared to him." 

'^ The dear little thing seems very delicate," 
said Gwendoline, pitifully. 

"Yes, a beautiful hot-house flower, like her 
mother," assented the doctor; "as fair, and al- 
most as fragile. The whole prospect is so 
gloomy that I scarcely dare to exhibit it to the 
husband and father, and yet sooner or later it 
must be done." 

" That will be very dangerous, doctor, surely ? 
I should have thougbt it would have killed poor 
Giulia at once to tell her that she was like to 
die." 

" No doubt it would, and therefore she must 
not be told. But I ought not much longer to 
conceal the matter from her husband." 

"Well, that is one of those uncharacteristic 
statements with which you now and then sur- 
prise me, my dear doctor, more than I can say. 
Is it possible that you, who are so wise, and who 
know men so well, imagine that Mr. Ferrier is a 
man capable of hiding such a secret from one he 
loves ? Of course, you will do your duty — ^per- 
form the etiquette which, I suppose, the faculty 
imposes on you in such cases — but such a course, 
I must say, appears to me to be the extremity of 
folly. You magnify your calling, doctor, and 
perhaps, as compared with others, with reason ; 
but certainly, in some matters, your profession 
is as conventioned as that of any fashionable 
preacher," 
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''How 80?'' inquired the doctor, with an air 
half serious and half amused. 

''Well, take the case in question. Nothing 
can save this poor woman, yon tell me ; though, 
to look at her, so bright and beautiful, the thing 
seems incredible to me — ^the story of her doom a 
mere nightmare ; and yet, besides the risk of 
hastening the calamity, you must needs make 
this old man wretched before his time." 

*' There is something of reason, Gwendoline, in 
what you say," returned the physician, thought- 
fully ; " as indeed there always is, and it is doubt- 
less worth consideration. But was not that a 
nng at the front door just now ? You must be 
piepared for visits of congratulation this morn- 
ing, of course. Why, surely that is some one I 
know at the drawing-room window ?" 

"Yes; it is Mr. Ferrier," said Gwendoline, 
quietly. "How strange we should just have 
been talking about him! And see, he has 
Ijrought but poor Ginlia with him !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

AN OPPORTUNE INVITATION. 

Oir the broad gravel-walk that ran between 
the whole frontage of the mansion and the gar- 
den were now standing a married pair, whom no 
one who saw them for the first time could possi- 
bly have taken for man and wife. The husband 
might have been a contemporary of Dr. Gis- 
borne's ; but if his frame was stouter, his eyes 
were less bright, and indeed had already some- 
thing of the lack-lustre look of advanced senility, 
while his thin hair and neatly trimmed whiskers 
were white as snow. He had a quiet, and not 
unthoughtful face; but a physiognomist would 
have predicated weakness from the formation of 
the mouth, notwithstanding its pleasant and even 
genial smile. Upon his arm leaned a young 
woman, so youthful indeed as to be almost like a 
child, notwithstanding that she had already a lit- 
tle girl of her own of three years old, and that 
she was soon again to become a mother. She 
was very beautiful; and it did not need the 
heavy mantle which she wore, even on that mild 
autumn morning, to show that she had been ac- 
customed to a far more genial climate even than 
that of Cornwall. Her olive skin and raven hair 
might have belonged to a gipsy ; but Giulia Fer- 
lier had none of the strength and hardihood of 
that wandering tribe. Her cheeks had a color 
more brilliant, yet more limited in its extent than 
health ever bestows, and her large black eyes had 
a preternatural lustre. She was accustomed, in 
her half-playful, half-complaining way, to speak 
of herself as "the exotic;" and an exotic she 
*was — a flower of a genial clime transplanted .to a 
too hardy soil, a too vigorous air. Nor was' it 
only the climate to which she was unsuited. Eiv 
glish manners, English customs, English tastes, 
were more than alien to her — they were antag- 
onistic. The well-meant civilities of " the coun- 
ty," which had been freely extended to her, ap- 
jjeared at best but clumsy courtesies.^ Its hospi- 
talities were also oppressive ; and,%i the other 
hand, the most estimable families beginning with 
Tre, Pol, and Pen, were quite unable to "make 
Mrs. Ferrier out. " She adored her child , she had 
a passionate love for flowers (the only natural 



taste in which she could now indulge), and she 
had the utmost respect for her husband. A 
warmer feeling could scarcely be expected from 
a girl of twenty toward one who might have been 
her grandfather. 

Their marriage had taken place under circum- 
stances that were somewhat romantic, consider- 
ing the character of the bridegroom. It was cer- 
tainly curious that a Scotch gentleman of mature 
age and Presbyterian convictions, who had passed 
all his life in mercantile pursuits, should oflTer his 
hand (with an income of many thousands a year 
in it) to a penniless foreigner of the Catholic 
faith ; but this had actually taken place. Her 
father, a struggling painter, had died in Rome 
while Mr. Ferrier happened to be staying in the 
Eternal City. She' had been left forlorn and 
friendless; and his kind heart had taken pity 
upon her. He could not (thus he reasoned with 
himself) leave her there alone and unprotected, 
and only the more likely, if he left her well dow- 
ered, to be the prey of some designing adven- 
turer. But, in fact, there was no necessity in 
the case of one so beautiful as Giulia for even an 
elderly gentleman to excuse himself at all. They 
married, and, upon the whole, they had lived very 
happily together ; only the poor girl had been al- 
ways haunted with the desire of revisiting her 
native land, and she had at last coaxed from Mr. 
Ferrier a reluctant permission to do so, so soon 
as the expected babe should be bom, and the 
mother have gained sufficient strength for the 
journey. From the moment that his assent had 
been obtained, she had seemed a new creature, 
full of innocent mirth and joyful expectation-^ 
like a child who has been pronxised a new toy. 
It was only those two who were now advancing 
to meet herself and her husband across the gar- 
den who had the least suspicion that that prom- 
ise could never be fulfilled. 

Gwendoline, whose grace and beauty delighted 
Ginlia's artistic eye, had always, of all their Corn- 
ish neighbors, been her favorite, and the greeting 
between the two girls was very cordial. 

"You great courageous creature!" cried tlie 
latter, in her pretty broken English (of which, 
however, she was not a little proud, as well as of 
her scraps of knowledge, of our barbarian usages 
and phrases generally), and holding her friend at 
the extremity of her own slight arms, as if to get 
a complete view of such a heroine. " How sl^k 
and unruffled you look, after all your exploits. 
Look at her, Bruce, dear ! Is she not a wonder?" 

"Miss Treheme has always struck me as be- 
ing equal to any occasion that might require 
courage and selw»mmnnd," obseived Mr. Fer- 
rier, with polite elaboration. 

"But it must have shaken yon, riiy dear," 
went on Giulia, impetuously. "It is impossible 
that even your nerves can have gone through 
such an ordeal as Fanny has just been describ- 
ing to us without having suffered for it in some 
way. As for me, the very hint of a horrid brig- 
and being so much as in the house would hare 
killed me outright." 

"But they were not brigands, I assure you, 
my dear Giulia," replied Gwendoline, smiling. 
."Not at all the picturesque sort of ruffians that 
are grown under your native skies, with peaked 
hats, and tasseled gaiters, and gracefully ar- 
ranged shawls. They were in rags and tatterS ; 
and, instead of a beautiful inlaid stiletto, each 
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had a vulgar bludgeon. The whole affair was 
thoroughly English, and would have had no in- 
terest for an artist like you at all.'* 

" No interest? I never was so interested in 
any thing in all my life. Pray, tell me all about 
it. They had masks of crape, had they not? 
and an iron ring round their ankles ; and one of 
them— yes, that is why you wear that handker- 
chief^pricked your lovely throat with the point 
of his wicked knife?" 

*'Why, you nevef mentioned that, Gwendo- 
line," said Dr. Gisbome, reprovingly. ' 

"No, of course she didn't," continued Giulia; 
" she would die rather than confess herself to 
have been either frightened or hurt. But it is 
certain she must have been both; and what 
Bruce and I mean to do is to carry her back to 
Glen Druid this very day, to stay there, for 
change of air and scene, till she is recovered. If 
she will not come of her own free will, you must 
give us a certificate of the necessity of her re- 
moval, doctor, and then we will take her by force, 
for that is English law ; besides, we have found 
out — like the brigands — that Sir Guy and his 
man are away, so that there is nobody to resist. 
Come, I call upon you, gentlemen, in the queen's 
name — for that is the law too — to attach the per- 
son of Miss Gwendoline Treherne, and help me 
to put her in prison at Glen Druid." 

It was pitiful to hear her musical and childish 
talk — pitiful to watch her lively and graceful 
movements, as she laid her Uttle hand in mimic 
arrest upon Gwendoline's rounded arm ; and to 
know that all that vitality and beauty were doom- 
ed to perish, and she so totally unconscious of 
It. It was almost as pitiful to see the old man's 
delight and pride in his young wife's winning 
ways ; and well might Dr. Gisbome shrink from 
the task of telling him that there must soon re- 
main of them nothing except a bitter memory. 

**But you will come, Gwendoline?" urged 
Giulia, with plaintive persuasion. " It will be 
so much better for you than remaining here, 
where every breath of wind must sound like rob- 
bers ; and you will be quite safe at Glen Druid, 
because there are five great hulking men in the 
house, and I don't know how many more about 
the grounds." 

" She is actually boasting of the extent of her 
establishment!" exclaimed Gwendoline, smiling. 
'*My dear Giulia, how thoroughly acclimatiz^ 
you are getting," 

"Nay, Miss Treherne," interposed matter-«of- 
fact Mr. Ferrier, gravely ; "I am sure it was 
not my wife's intention to boast of any thing of 
the sort." 

"/boast?" cried Giulia, in her turn. "Oh 
dear, how dare any body say that ! I wish we 
had no servants at all ; I wish — " She stopped 
suddenly, catching sight of a distressed look upon 
her husband's face. " I wish I was not such a 
naughty child, dear Bruce," said she, with pa- 
thetic self-reproach ; and she put up her olive 
cheek, tinged with a rose-blush, for the kind old 
man to kiss. 

. "Well, for my part," said Gwendoline, sim- 
ply, " I should like to change households with 
you, my dear. You should have Adolphe at Glen 
Druid, and welcome ; and all your people should 
come and live in this great empty barrack, where 
there would be plenty of room for them, if noth- 
ing else. Then I should be properly waited upon. 



do nothing for myself, and become the fine lady 
I should like to be." 

"You dear, lazy darling, then come to Glen 
Druid !" cried Giulia, rapturously. "You shall 
never put foot to ground there, unless you please. 
We will sit in the greenhouse and gather fruit 
with the grape-catcher, without moving from our 
easy-chairs. You shall have my own maid, Su- 
san, all to yourself, because she understands lazy 
people ; and a horse — no, you shall not have a 
horse to yourself, because you would be running 
away from me ; but we will have the pony-car- 
riage all to ourselves, and you shall drive the 
little wretches, for you will not be afraid of them 
as I am. Oh dear, how nice it will all be !" 

"It will certainly be very nice," said Gwen- 
doline, thoughtfully ; "at least very nice for me. 
But—" 

"But, you would doubtless say, 'I should 
not like to leave my father,' " obser^'ed Mr. Fer- 
rier, kindly. "Our invitation, however, of course 
extends to Sir Guy also, if he will give us the 
pleasure of his company — though I know he loves 
his own roof when he is not in town." 

Giulia was silent, for she disliked Sir Guy 
above all men. His artificiality, which,*in its 
would-be grace and pretended candor, seemed to 
ape her own naturalness, and to mock at it, was 
hateful to her. She thought him a selfish old 
wretch, who treated his daughter abominably ; 
and his taking his valet with him, and leading 
her without male protection the previous night, 
had been one of the topics of her discourse with 
her husband on their way to the Court that very 
morning. Gwendoline had never thought of her 
father's accompanying her. Her " but" had had 
no reference to him whatever ; she had looked 
toward Mr. Ferrier, and affected to hesita^, in 
the hope that he would have finished her sentence 
for her in another manner, by joining his own 
entreaties, that she should return to Glen Druid, 
to those of Giulia. She would not have had Sir 
Guy under that roof with her just now, for the 
most cogent reasons. 

The situation might have been somewhat em- 
barrassing but for the opportune interposition of 
Dr. Gisbome. 

" I think I can answer for Sir Guy," said he, 
" for it was only a day or two ago that he was 
asking whether I did not think a few weeks in 
London would not be a beneficial change for him. 
When a patient puts his case in that way, his 
doctor always understands how to treat it, and I 
told him he ought to go ; so that little difficulty 
is easily settled. As for you, Miss Gwendoline" 
(and he gave her a significant glance, whiclr she 
well understood to refer to Mrs. Ferrier), "it is 
certainly my opinion that you ought to accept 
this invitation." 

" Excellent man!" cried Giulia, clapping her 
small hands. " I never liked a horrid doctor be- 
fore. Well, you know I can't bear them. Brace, 
with their long faces and their solemn head- 
shakings, which seem to foretell all sorts of hor- 
rors. They frighten me almost to death before 
they begin to cure me. And I didn't mean to 
be rade'to you. Dr. Gisbome ; so please to for- 
give me, it I seemed to be so." 

" I quite forgive you, dear Mrs. Ferrier," said 
the physician, with a smile that was a sad one, 
in spite of himself; " and I trast it may be long 
before you have any cause to see me show a long 
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&ce, or shake my head. It is most wise as well 
as kind of you to suggest this change for Gwen- 
doline ; and my certificate she shall have, if she 
can not be induced to go with yon without force 
of arms." 

"There, you hear!" cried Giulia, joyfully. 
"Now make your arrangements at once, my 
darling. Tell Fanny to pack your things, and 
of course we will tdLe her with us in the car- 
riage; for my husband is not too proud — ore 
you, dear Bruce ? — to sit on the same seat with a 
waiting-maid." 

'* Certainly not, my dear; I have nothing to 
be proud o^" returned Mr. Ferrier, in a tone that 
rather belied his words. 

"Nay, nay ; you offered me your own Susan, 
remember," cried Gwendoline, playfully, "and I 
shall keep you to your word, Giulia. Glen Druid 
would not be the complete change which is to do 
me so much good if I took Fanny with me." 
Next to her father, in fact, her waiting-maid 
would have been the most objectionable person 
to take with her, and the one even more likely, 
from her unquenchable loquacity, to injure her 
plans. 

" Oome just as you will, alone or attended, my 
dear Miss. Treheme," said Mr. Ferrier (not per- 
haps without a feeling of gratitude for her hav- 
ing preserved him from having Fanny for his fel- 
low-traveler), " so long as yon do come, and for 
my wife's saJ^e." 

"What a gauche old man is this!" thought 
Gwendoline. "How difficult it will be to deal 
with him 1" 

"I trust we may be able to make Glen Druid 
sufficiently attractive to l^|ep you with us for 
some time." 

" It is most kind of you to «ly so, Mr. Ferrier. 
I will do my best to repay you by being of as 
much use as I can to your treasure here, and to 
my favorite little playmate, Marian. Now, do 
you sit down here, dear Giulia, for I am sure you 
must be tired of standing," and she wheeled to- 
ward her a garden-chair, " while I run in to tell 
Fanny to pack up." 

" I am not at all tired, darling," replied Mrs. 
Ferrier ; but, as her friend mov^ away, she sat 
down wearily enough, nevertheless. 

"What a kind, dear creature Gwendoline is, 
and so unaffected, is she not, doctor ? But there, 
I need not ask, for I know you have been in love 
with her for years." 

" That is true, my dear madam," said the phy- 
sician, smiling gravely. " I must own the soft 
impeachment. Nothing but the disparity" — he 
was about to say " in our ages," but, recoUecting 
on the instant in whose presence he stood, he 
turned the sentence as swiftly and naturally as 
swallow on the wing — " the disparity of birth has 
prevented me from declaring myself her devoted 
lover. I am quite a novua homo, and the Tre- 
hemes were at Bedivere, as folks say, in the days 
of the Cornish giants." 

"Good blood is nevertheless a good thing," 
observed the possessor of Glen Druid, with a 
more decided Northern accent than was usual 
with him; "and, so far as birth goes, though 
some of them have but little siller, the Ferriers 
of Lanarkshire can count a direct progenitor for 
every finger." 

"Does that include the thumbs, sir ?" inquired 
the physician, with an air of much interest. 



" It does, sir," said the old man, drawing him- 
self to his full height. "I am the tenth male of 
my line ; and, please God, if all things go well," 
and he cast a significant glance at the uncon- 
scious Giulia, to whom pedigree was a dead let- 
ter, " there may be an deventh, come Christmas 
or thereabouts, as I am given to understand. " 

"Amen I" said Dr. Gisborne^ with tender gay- 
ety. " Let us hope it may be so. " 



CHAPTER Vn. 

GLEN DBUID. 

Glen Druid, despite its antiquated name, was 
quite a modem mansion, purchased of him who 
built it by Mr. Ferrier, and transformed by the 
latter from a merely handsome country seat into 
one of the most beautiful and perfect residences 
in the south of England. Since Giulia had al- 
ways so regretted her native land, her husband, 
himself greatly averse to return thither, had gal- 
lantly resolved to bring Italy as much as possible 
into Cornwall. The climate, although moist, 
was really warm, and every flower and plant to 
which she had bcien accustomed was ei^er made 
to grow in the sheltered gardens or in the vast 
conservatory upon which the great drawing-room 
opened. In the house itself, again, were flowers 
in profusion; and flowering-trees alternated in 
the fine hall and corridor with exquisite statu- 
ary. Pictures of the old masters adorned every 
sitting-room; but Giulia's boudoir w^s hung 
round with the works of her own father^ brush, 
with each of which was associated in her mind 
some story, which was now a tender recollection. 

In curious ctntrast with the luxury within the 
house, and with the artificial beauty of it^^ounds 
and gardens, was the natural scenery which sur- 
rounded the place, and made it seem an oasis as 
well as a paradise. It stood in a little bay on 
the western coast ; north and south of it stretch- 
ed a long line of granite cliffs ; on the east, from 
the winds of which it was, however, well shielded, 
lay a vast waste of moorland, once, say th^'leam- 
ed, positively a forest, but now without a stick of 
timber. There was nothing, indeed, that stood 
higher than its patches of gorse for miles except 
a stone erection, the nature of which might pos- 
sibly have puzzled you, but about which the learn- 
ed were equally sure. It consisted of three mighty 
stones, with a fourth upon the top of them, of 
such a size that how it could ever have been 
hoisted to its position in pre-scientific days was 
a marvel in itself. These few materials formed 
quite a stately dwelling ; and, so far as the roof 
was concerned, they might have served as such 
(without any calling on the landlord for repairs, 
although your lease had been one of those lengthy 
ones extending to nine hundi*ed and ninety-nine 
years) ; but the sides were undeniably draughty 
for such a purpose. The natives, as usual, at- 
tributed its construction to the Cornish giants, 
one of whom, it was suggested, had left his three- 
legged stool in that exposed situation ; but our 
antiquarian friends termed it a cromlech, or an- 
cient buiying-place. Beneath it was doubtless 
interred some hardy chief, who had expressed a 
^dsh, since the northeasters had seemed to do 
him good during his lifetime, to be buried where 
he could always hear them blow. 
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ornaments of price than most girls in her posi- 
tion call their own. She did possess one diamond 
necklace, the gift of a godmother, who, in bestow- 
ing it upon her, had considered herself absolved 
from all obligations, temporal and spiritual ; and 
this she thrust, case and all, into the bosom of 
her dressing-gown, leaving the jewel-drawer with 
the rest of its contents half open ; then, for the 
first time, the hushed wail of her terrified attend- 
ant, imploring her to tell her what she had seen, 
and who was in the house, attracted her atten- 
tion. 

*' Cease that whining, girl I" said she, impera- 
tively. -** Whoever these men are, you must not 
appear afraid of them. Look at me ; do I seem 
afraid ? And yet these jewels are not yours, but 
mine." 

Standing in the moonlight, with one hand in 
the pocket of her dress, and the other raised as 
if for silence, her noble features no paler than 
usual, and not less calm, except for a certain 
twitching of the nostril, which spoke of insulted 
dignity — of angry pride rather than of any other 
feeling — she certainly did not look afraid. But 
Fanny was too much prostrated by nervous ter- 
ror to pluck comfort now from even her mistress. 

** Then they are really robbers, are they ?" an- 
swered she. *' God help us !" 

"I don't know whether they are robbers or 
not," was the calm reply; **but they are cer- 
tainly here for no good. I saw them as they 
were coming up stairs, and the moonlight shone 
upon an iron ring that was round one man's 
. ankle. They are most likely, therefore, convicts 
eseaped frcm Dartmoor." 



CHAPTER IV. 



' WHICH EXHIBITS SOME TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 

At this moment the handle of the door was 
cautiously tried fi-om the outside. 

" Who is there ?" cried Gwendoline, in tones 
whose very distinctness might have shown to a 
; keen observer that they were the result of effort, 
but which at least spoke of self-possession. 
There was no answer to this inquiry. 
t "Unbolt the door, girll" continued Gwendo- 
^_^ne.,te«)lutely. 

^What ! let them in ?" ejaculated Fanny, to 



seemed 



£ whose weaker nature procrastination 
I something akin to safety. ** No, no!" 
I "Then /will do it,'* said her mistress; she 
j' swept across the room like a stage-queen (per- 
. haps she was, in some sort, rehearsing for the 
» part she had set herself to play, when the audi- 
ef: ence without should be admitted), drew back the 
ii I bolt, and threw the door wide open. Never had 
ij : oaken plank divided persons more wholly differ- 
ii I ent in appearance than were those two, whom 
ill she now confronted, from herself. Imagine, on 
it{^ the one side, the haughtiest of fair women, youth- 
ii fill, beautiful, and in an attire in which those of 
1$ ier sex and condition are only seen by their most 
wj intimate female friends ; and, on the other, two 
4 outcasts, ragged, wayworn, and yet with a scowl 
if opon their haggard faces, which recked little in- 
deed of rank and station, and boded as ill as any 
royal tyrant's frown to whomsoever should cross 
their wishes. Although each had found means 
to exchange his prison clothes, and, as it seemed. 



with some scarecrow of the fields, Gwendoline's 
quick glance had not misled her as to their true 
character. On the ankle of each was a strong 
iron ring, about which, whether for concealment 
or to prevent its rubbing against the limb, a rag 
was loosely twisted. They were both ill-looking, 
desperate-eyed fellows enough, and the more as- 
similated in ferocious expression by a three days' 
growth of bristly hair upon lip and chin. But 
even here Nature had stamped beyond erasure 
some points of difference. The shorter of the 
two, though th^ were both tall men, was by far 
the most trucident-looking. For an instant the 
spectacle thas suddenly presented to his gaze of 
transcendent female beauty and stateliness, where 
he had expected to meet cringing teiTor, took 
him with some surprise, and he lowered the point 
of his rude weapon — which was but a stake pluck- 
ed from some sheepfold — at the sight of it ; but 
the next moment, as though resenting that in- 
voluntary tribute of respect, he raised it again, 
and shook it in Gwendoline's face. "We want 
no playacting here, young woman, nor any of 
your d — d airs and graces. I heard you just now 
telling your wench there that she was not to ap- 
pear to be afraid of us ; but she is afraid — and 
small blame to her — and so are you." 

"If you heard that, sir," said Gwendoline, 
scornfully, and keeping her eyes fixed upon the 
ruffian's face, notwithstanding that his weapon 
was held within an inch of them, " you also heard 
me say that I, for my part, was not afraid. Nor 
am I. What is it you want here, man ?" 

* * Well, several things. Money to begin with ; 
jewels, such as I see yonder ; and food and drink 
above alL" 

"Money I have none," said Gwendoline, firm- 
ly; "or, at least, what will seem none to gen- 
tlemen of your ambition. There lies my purse, 
however." 

" There must be more than that in a house like 
this, " cried the villain, impatiently. * * Here, you 
with your eyes half out of your head" — and he 
turned sharply round upon the wretched Fanny, 
who was literally petrified with fear — "is this 
sleek young mistress of yours telling us lies or 
not? If so, you had better not try the same 
game, I promise you." • 

" Indeed, dear gentlemen, we have no money," 
gasped the waiting-maid, imploringly. " Sir G uy 
is from home." 

Gwendoline flashed upon her a glance as of 
forked lightning, yet not so swiftly but that her 
persecutor caught sight of it. "Ah I" said he, 
contemptuously, **you may spare yourself the 
trouble of all that, miss. We are not to be im- 
posed upon even by a clever one like you. We 
have been watching about here all day in the 
wood above the house yonder, and know exactly 
how matters stand. We saw Sir Guy, if that's 
the master's name, take hisself off, and his man 
with him, this artemoon ; and more than that, 
my fine lady, we saw your young gentleman slip 
down the river so quietly not half an hour ago, 
which was a pretty time o' night, by the way, in 
my opinion, for a perfect lady to be courted in a 
garden arbor — not that Bob and I would have 
cared two straws, only we were so deuced sharp 
set for our supper." 

The man who spoke these words, a waif and 
stray of society from his birth, had been thrown 
from early youth among dangerous company on 
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end in disappointment, and Sir Guy had been 
doubtless right in peremptorily commanding her 
to put a stop to it. Fanny marveled to hear her 
speak so calmly, but never doubted her resolve, 
and the less so inasmuch as Gwendoline had con- 
cluded this dissertation upon her own affairs with 
some excellent advice with respect to Fanny's fu- 
ture government of herself in love-matters, which 
she listened to with much humility, though think- 
ing in her secret heart that she could never dis- 
cuss dear Adolphe with such equanimity, even 
though there was gray in one of his whiskers, 
and he was not the brother of a lord, as Mr. 
Piers Mostyn was. 

But, notwithstanding this proof of Miss Gwen- 
doline's confidence, the relation between the two 
girls was by no means so intimate as often exists 
between mistress and maid at their age. There 
was something about the former that was not 
haughtiness, and yet which kept her far more 
removed from her attendant than any implied 
difference of social position. Even now that Fan- 
ny had been made the repository of so delicate a 
secret — which she did not know had only been 
revealed to her after all the reasons for and 
against such a revelation had been thoroughly 
weighed — she did not seem to herself to possess 
any hold over Miss Gwendoline, and scarcely 
even to be on a more familiar footing with her 
than heretofore. Even had not her thoughts 
been just then occupied with more pressing mat- 
ter, it is probable she would not have ventured to 
speak to her young mistress of that interview 
which she knew had just taken place, and which 
had, for one of her simple and impulsive nature, 
a very engrossing interest. Gwendoline's steady 
eyes and passionless face in the glass before her 
— ^for Fanny was now engaged in brushing the 
ample tresses of "her young lady" preparatory 
to her retirement for the night — would, in any 
case, have forbidden any such allusion. Yet 
Fanny had something to conununicate which 
must needs be uttered at all hazards, no matter 
what reflections of her philosophic mistress she 
might be breaking in upon, for Fear is of all pas- 
sions that which stands the least upon ceremony, 
and may so far, indeed, be said to be the most 
courageous. It was assuring, indeed, to see Miss 
Gwendoline so calm and stately, unruffled by any 
idea so vulgar as possible burglars; but then, 
thought Fanny, it will be all the worse for me 
when I am dismissed from her presence, and left 
to cower down under the bedclothes in my own 
room. Still she put off the proposition she was 
about to make to the very last moment, when the 
long brown locks hung in one broad, shining 
stream to the very ground, and the ivory brush 
had fulfilled its task to the uttermost. Then, 
" If you please. Miss Gwendoline, might I ileep 
on the sofa in your room to-night ?" inquired she, 
suddenly ; "I am so terribly frightened," 

" Frightened at what, you silly girl ? AriB you 
afraid simply because Adolphe is not here to pro- 
tect you, or because the wind is busy in the fir- 
wood ?" 

" No, madam ; it's not only that, but I am quite 
certain there will be mischief here to-night, there 
have been such strange sounds while I have been 
waiting up for you ; and, just as your bell rang, 
I urn almost certain I heard the great iron gate 
clang, and I am sure there is not wind enough to 
JBoAe it do that. If it bad happened five min- 



utes before, I should have even risked your di»« 
pleasure by running out upon the terrace, and — " 

'*It was well you did not, girl," interrupted 
Gwendoline, severely ; "such foolish follies are 
only suitable to regale persons of your own class 
with. I am sorry to refuse your request, but it 
is a most unreasonable one, as you ought to know. 
If you are such a coward as you make out, go and 
sleep with the cook or the housemaid." 

** 7%ey would be no protection. Miss Gwendo- 
line ; indeed, I doubt whether they would not be 
more fri^tened than myself." , 

"That is as you please, Fanny ; but I have a 
particular fancy for my own company to-night, 
and I mean to indulge it. What is that noise ?" 

" Lord have mercy upon us ! it's the hall door 
banged, and they are in the house already!" 
gasped the waiting-maid, clasping her hands. 
" Oh, is Mr. Piers Mostyn really gone, ma'am ; 
and must we all be robbed and murdered ?" 

" Gone ! Child, are you mad ? Of courte he 
is gone. Put the candles out, and remain as still 
as death, while I see what this means." And 
Gwendoline, attired as she was in her dressing- 
gown and slippers, and with her long hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, passed quickly and noise- 
lessly from the room, which opened on to a cor- 
ridor, from which she could look down into the 
great hall itself. Though fully aware that some 
intruder was in the house, she did not even now 
entertain the idea of burglary. Such a crime 
was not only, as has been said, absolutely un- 
known in the district — of which the leaving the 
front door unlocked was proof enonRli — but Bed- 
ivere Court was the last house in the county fibat 
a professional robber wonlrl attempt. There was 
lit'le in if, indeed, to make it. Avonh his while; 
and the risk, if at least Sir Guy had beeu at home 
— and his departure, quite suddenly resolved 
upon, could scarcely have been known— w^a« Terj' 
considerable. The baronet had fire-arms, and his 
determination was beyond all question. Indeed, 
it was rumored, not without justice, that he h' (J 
used a pistol with effect upon less occasion ; ami 
if Gwendoline's heart throbbed with some excite- 
ment as she leaned over -the banisters and peered 
down into the gloom below, it was not with fear. 

All was in shadow except the central space, 
upon which the moonbeams poured directly from 
the round north window that faced the door, aiul 
at first she could see nothing. But presently th j 
figures of two men, motionless, and doubtless in 
the act of listening like herself, could be made 
out, standing at the foot of the broad staircase. 
There was a whispered colloquy, and then a 
sound as though they were taking their boots 
off; and in another minute they stood togeth r 
on the bottom step, and it was plain they were 
coming up stairs. Gwendoline shrank back into 
her own room, and, without heeding her waitin;:- 
maid's terrified inquiries, passed through it wi^iv 
hasty steps into her father's bedchamber, wiili 
which it had a door of communication. His pis- 
tol-box lay in its usual place by his bed's head, 
and she took from it one of the choice and highly 
ornamented little weapons it contained, ascer- 
tained that it was loaded, capped it, and dropped 
it into the pocket of her dressing-gown. She hid 
the box, and returned to Fanny, who had fallen 
on her knees, and was listening at the keyhole of 
the outer door, which her young mistress had not 
omitted to make fast. Gwendoline had fewes 
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passionate desire to revisit Italy, I think I know 
the secret of it. I am much mistaken if, when 
she came to England as Mr. Ferrier's bride, she 
did not leave a lover in Italy. If so, I am sorry 
for her, for it is certain she will never see him, 
poor fragOe little woman. I began to fear I 
should scarcely have dragged her up that cliff 
alive!" 



CHAPTER Vm. 

8TT8AN RAMSAT*8 TIEW OF AFFAIRS. 

ThebIb are a good many mischievous creeds 
which are beUeved in by society at large as 
though they were true faith ; ana, on the other 
hand, there are a few popular errors which it 
would be better for the world had they more 
foundation in fact. Of the latter, the following 
are examples : that your true aristocrat is rarely 
insolent ; that a bully is always a coward ; and 
-that children are never deceived by a mere pre- 
tense of fondness for them. This last was proved 
utterly untrue in the case of Marian and Gwen- 
doline. Gwendoline was not fond of Marian, her 
character being one of those exceptional ones 
among young women to which chUd-nature is 
not attractive ; but she laid herself out to please 
her young friend, and she succeeded. She was 
never so occupied but that she could put aside 
book, nen, or needle, to have a romp with the 
child. She was always ready for a run with her 
in the garden, or a scramble upon the Warrior's 
Helm, taking matronly care to hold fast that 
tnisting little hand wherever the path was peril- 
ous. On wet days, she would take her on her 
knee, and show her pictures or tell her fairy sto- 
ries by the hour. By these means, she not only 
reaped her reward in a plentiful crop of affection 
from her small playmate, but won golden opin- 
ions from her parents. 

Mr. Ferrier would often express his fears, in 
bis grave way, that the child was trespassing 
upon Miss Treheme's good nature, though he re- 
ceived her assurance that ** she doted upon chil- 
dren, and especially upon good ones, like Mari- 
an," with the most perfect faith ; while his wife 
only lamented that she was not strong enough 
to play her friend's part in these romps and gam- 
bols, which were in reality gradually transferring 
the love of her own little one from herself to 
Gwendoline. She had not the least suspicion or 
jealousy of the guest, who made herself so use- 
ful to her in a hundred ways, and not in one offi- 
ciously. She felt better for her presence in body 
and mind ; for not only did Gwendoline, without 
the least pai*ade of assistance, save her from phys^ 
ical fatigue, but kept her cheerful by her lively 
and graceful companionship, and by high spirits 
that never seemed to flag. Without sentiment, 
save her passionate love for absent Piers, and 
without sympathy, Gwendoline had a mar\'elous 
adap^bility, which stood her in good stead for 
both. Her tact in pleasing was so consummate 
that it fell little short of geniality, and might have 
been easily taken for it by more incredulous eyes 
than those of simple Giulia. Her fine voice, 
when she sang to her hostess — her brilliant exe- 
cution, when she played, seemed to lack no feel- 
ing — it was supplied by the listener's own spirit- 
ual nature. She read aloud to her the poets of 



her land, and the ^^ soft bastard Latin," syllabled 
by one so divinely fair, seemed to take the exile's 
soul with a new bliss. In short, Giulia yielded 
herself up a willing victim to these pleasant arts, 
and grew to love and to lean upon her friend with 
a feverish fondness that was in itself disease. 
And all this time Death was beckoning' to her 
with his silent finger, and drawing nearer and 
nearer to her every day. 

Mr. Ferrier knew, of course, that his wife was 
delicate, but attributed her later and later rising 
of a morning, her earlier withdrawal to her couch 
at night, to her condition, and to the winter sea- 
son (always trying to the fragile woman), which 
had now set in with rigor. There was only one 
person in the Glen Druid household who suspect- 
ed the true state of affairs, and who even sus- 
pected the guest. Gwendoline, whose magical 
beauty fascinated the very footmen, and whose 
gracious affability disarmed the envy of the do- 
mestics of her own sex, had failed to make a fa- 
vorable impression upon Susan Ramsay. Per- 
haps, although the mother had forgiven Gwendo- 
line for engrossing the affections of the child, the 
nurse had not— for Susan was Marian's head- 
nurse, as well as Mrs. Ferrier's maid ; or perhaps 
Gwendoline's very charms and accomplishments 
had placed the puritanical Scotchwoman in an- 
tagonism to her. But, at all events, Susan had 
never been &scinated with her, for it was not her 
way to be &scinated, like the other members of 
the household ; and the more she watched her. — 
and she watched her very closely — the less she 
liked her mistress's new friend. She held her 
tongue, as it was her nature to do, but she 
thought a good deal about Miss Treheme and 
her ways, and more and more unfavorably. She 
even gave herself the trouble to reflect upon her 
antecedents, of which she knew something, from 
Gwendoline's own maid, and would have Uked to 
know more. But Fanny had been dismissed 
raUier summarily from Bedivere Court within a 
week of her young lady's departure from it. 
The excuse was ready at hand, in the indiscretion 
with which she carried on her flirtations with 
Monsieur Adolphe ; ^ut the real cause lay in the 
waiting-maid's too garrulous tongue. Even as 
it was, this had done Gwendoline an ill turn, for 
it had informed Susan that at one time at least 
the belle of the county had had a lover ; and was 
it not very strange, and even suspicious, that in 
that young lady's many confidential chats with 
Mrs. Ferrier, to which the waiting-maid was often 
a privileged listener, she should never have des- 
canted upon that attractive theme? Beticent 
enough upon other subjects, even Susan liked to 
talk about Sam Barland, the apothecary's head 
assistant at St. Medards, to whom she had been 
engaged for years, and might marry to-morrow, 
but for certain far-sighted and prudential reasons 
of her own ^ and it was not natural, she held, in 
Gentle nor Simple, to have been courted by a 
laddie, and not crack about it to one's friends. 

Miss Gwendoline, then, was, in her eyes, "a 
deep one," to begin with ; and, in the next place, 
she was a wicked one, for she never went to kirk. 
It was just excusable, thought Susan, in the case 
of her own mistress, brought up among outlandish 
folk, in the faith of the scarlet woman, that she 
should not take advantage of the spiritual com- 
forts which Mr. Ferrier had furnished for the lo- 
cality in the shape of a Presbyterian church and 
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end in disappointment, and Sir Gny had been 
donbtless right in peremptorily conunanding her 
to pat a stop to it. Fanny marveled to hear her 
speak so calmly, but never doubted her resolve, 
and the less so inasmuch as Gwendoline had con- 
cluded this dissertation upon her own affairs with 
some excellent advice with respect to Fanny's fu- 
ture government of herself in love-matters, which 
she listened to with much humility, though think- 
ing in her secret heart that she could never dis- 
cuss dear Adolphe with such equanimity, even 
though there was gray in one of his whiskers, 
and he was not the brother of a lord, as Mr. 
Piers Mostyn was. 

But, notwithstanding this proof of Miss Gwen- 
doline's confidence, the relation between the two 
girls was by no means so intimate as often exists 
between mistress and maid at their age. There 
was something about the former that was not 
haughtiness, and yet which kept her far more 
removed from her attendaiit than any implied 
difference of social position. Even now that Fan- 
ny had been made the repository of so delicate a 
secret — which she did not know had only been 
revealed to her after all the reasons for and 
against such a revelation had been thoroughly 
weighed — she did not seem to herself to possess 
any hold over Miss Gwendoline, and scarcely 
even to be on a more familiar footing with her 
than heretofore. Even had not her thoughts 
been just then occupied with more pressing mat- 
ter, it is probable she would not have ventured to 
speak to her young mistress of that interview 
which she knew had just taken place, and which 
had, for one of her simple and impulsive nature, 
a very engrossing interest. Gwendoline's steady 
eyes and passionless face in the glass before her 
— for Fanny was now engaged in brushing the 
ample tresses of **her young lady" preparatory 
to her retirement for the night — would, in any 
case, have forbidden any such allusion. Yet 
Fanny had something to communicate which 
must needs be uttered at all hazards, no matter 
what reflections of her philosophic mistress she 
might be breaking in upon, for Fear is of all pas- 
siong that which stands the least upon ceremony, 
and may so far, indeed, be said to be the most 
courageous. It was assuring, indeed, to see Miss 
Gwendoline so calm and stately, unruffled by any 
idea so vulgar as possible burglars; but then, 
thought Fanny, it will be all the worse for me 
when I am dismissed from her presence, and left 
to cower down under the bedclothes in my own 
room. Still she put off the proposition she was 
about to make to the very last moment, when the 
long brown locks hung in one broad, shining 
stream to the very ground, and the ivory brush 
had fulfilled its task to the uttermost. Then, 
*'If yoii please, Miss Gwendoline, might I ileep 
on the sofa in your room to-night ?" inquired she, 
suddenly ; " I am so terribly frightened." 

** Frightened at what, you silly girl ? Arie you 
afraid simply because Adolphe is not here to pro- 
tect you, or because the wind is busy in the fir- 
wood ?" 

*' No, madam ; it's not only that, but I am qtute 
certain there will be mischief here to-night, there 
have been such strange sounds while I have been 
waiting up for you ; and, just as your bell rang, 
I am almost certain I heard the great iron gate 
clang, and I am sure there is not wind enough to 
make it do that. If it had happened five min- 



utes before, I should have even risked your dis- 
pleasure by running out upon the terrace, and — " 

"It was well you did not, girl," interrupted 
Gwendoline, severely ; " such foolish follies are 
only suitable to regale persons of your own class 
with. I am sorry to refuse your request, but it 
is a most unreasonable one, as you ought to know. 
If you are such a coward as you make out, go and 
sleep with the cook or the housemaid." 

*' They would be no protection. Miss Gwendo- 
line ; indeed, I doubt whether they would not be 
more fri^^tened than myself. " > 

"That is as you please, Fanny ; but I have a 
particular fancy for my own company to-night, 
and I mean to indulge it. What is that noise?" 

** Lord have mercy upon us ! it's the hall door 
banged, and they are in the house already I" 
gasped the waiting-maid, clasping her hands. 
'* Oh, is Mr. Piers Mostyn really gone, ma'am; 
and must we all be robbed and murdered ?" 

" Gone ! Child, are you mad ? Of course he 
is gone. Put the candles out, and remain as still 
as death, whUe I see what this means." And 
Gwendoline, attired as she was in her dressing- 
gown and slippers, and with her long hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, passed quickly and noise- 
lessly from the room, which opened on to a cor- 
ridor, from which she could look down into the 
great hall itself. Though fully aware that some 
intmder was in the house, she did not even now 
entertain the idea of burglary. Such a crime 
was not only, as has been said, absolutely un- 
known in the district — of which the leaving the 
front door unlocked was proof enough — but Bed- 
ivere Court was the last house in the cdunty ^at 
a professional robber would attempt. There was 
lit'le in it, indeed, to make it worth hl.< while ; 
and the risk, if at least Sir Guy had beeu at liome 
— and his departure, quite suddenly resolved 
upon, could scarcely have been known— w^as \ery 
considerable. The baronet had fire-arms, and his 
determination was beyond all question. Indeed, 
it was rumored, not without justice, that he h' 4 
used a pistol with effect upon less occasion ; and 
if Gwendoline's heart throbbed vrith some excite- 
ment as she leaned over the banistei^s and peered 
down into the gloom below, it was not with fear. 

All was in ^adow except the central spae«. 
upon which the moonbeams poured directly frcni 
the round north window that faced the door, and 
at first she could see nothing. But presently ^.-' 
figures of two men, motionless, and doubtless in 
the act of b'stening like herself, could be made 
out, standing at the foot of the broad staircase. 
There was a whispered colloquy, and then ji 
sound as though they were taking their boor^ 
off; and in another minute they stood togeth r 
on the bottom step, and it was plain they were 
coming up stairs. Gwendoline shrank back intc 
her own room, and, without heeding her waitin;:- 
maid's terrified inquiries, passed through it wi li 
hasty steps into her father's bedchamber, wi:li 
which it had a door of communication. His pis- 
tol-box lay in its usual place by his bed's head, 
and she took from it one of the choice and highly 
ornamented little weapons it contained, ascer- 
tained that it was loaded, capped it, and dropped 
it into the pocket of her dressing-go^Ti. She hid 
the box, and returned to Fanny, who had fallen 
on her knees, and was listening at the keyhole of 
the outer door, which her young mistress had not 
omitted to make fast. Gwendoline had fewec 
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sequences, but made np her mind to meet the 
worst. She did not know, of coarse, that Snsan 
Kamsay — ^as heedful of the slightest indications 
afforded by an enemy as herself — ^had noticed the 
superscription on the envelope when she came to 
take her mistress's breakfast up stairs, but she 
was as mnch prepared for snch a misfortune as 
to meet the more certain remonstrances of Sir 
Guy. Gwendoline left nothing to chance ; per- 
haps she was not without some vague idea that 
she was thus making herself independent of 
Providence itself. 

The letter, which she presently took out with 
her upon the lower terrace, and reread carefully 
again and again, walking slowly to and fro, con- 
tained no great matter, but it affected her power- 
fully, nevertheless. As the blind are transported 
by music, and the dumb by color, so she, with 
whom so many of the spiritual senses were shut, 
was all the more given up to her passion for her 
' lover ; if she cared for no other human being in 
the world, she was devoted to handsome Piers 
Mostyn. His written words were dearer a thou- 
sand times than the presence of any other ; and 
she almost forgave him now, in the rapturous 
delight she reaped from his very act of disobe- 
dience. *And yet there was little in his letter, 
one would have thought, to have given an af- 
fianced woman pleasure. It was written from a 
great country house in Yorkshire, at present filled 
with a large company of guests, and was mainly 
descriptive of his gayety (though he was absent 
from her) and of his flirtations (though he had 
pHghted to her his troth). But, at all events, he 
was open enough in what he said ; if the tone of 
his epistle was frivolous throughout where it was 
not bitter, it was not the less characteristic on 
that account ; and reading his words, she might 
easily imagine that he himself was beside her, 
with his light laugh and brilliant cynicism. 
Moreover, there was here and there a passionate 
protestation of af^sction for her, that made up 
for all shortcomings and misdoings, and which 
brought, as she read it, the color to her cheek 
and the love-light to her eye. .**You need not 
fear, notwithstanding all this impatience, dar- 
ling," wrote he, after one of those fond para- 
graphs, *Hhat I shall not wait for yon, for there 
is no opportunity of doing otherwise : all the 
lovely creatures that I have just described en- 
tirely understand that I am quite ineligible. Per- 
haps their mothers have told them so, but it is 
quite as likely that their own fine perceptions 
have informed them that I am a Detrimental. 
We flirt, of course, immensely; they practice 
upon me in that way as though I were a lay- 
figure ; but though, to do them justice, they draw 
no very hard-and-fast line in that way, they make 
me quite understand it is only a flirtation and 
nothing more ; one of them actually asked me if 
it was true that I had been in a marching-regi- 
ment, and got so brown in India ! So you may 
imagine the social position that had been assigned 
. to me. When I told her how I had been in the 
diplomatic line, and got my tan from the Persian 
sun, I did not improve matters. * Ah !' said she, 
*an unpaid attack^, I suppose;' with such a stress 
upon the first syllable. So, you see, my beauti- 
ful darling" — and Gwendoline murmured these 
words aloud as a mother crows over her babe — 
" I am yours, and ever yours, perforce." 

If you please, ma'am," said a cold and quiet 
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voice, all the colder and calmer by contrast with 
those burning words, ** Miss Marian asked to be 
allowed to join you on the terrace." 

Rapt in her own honeyed thoughts, she had 
not observed Susan Ramsay's approach, who 
now stood beside her, holding little Marian's 
hand, and looking at her as though her small 
black eyes were bradawls. * * Dear little thing ! " 
said Gwendoline, stooping down to pat the child, 
and at the same time to hide her own confusion ; 
''I am afraid I must disappoint you this morn- 
ing, pretty one." But here she caught Guy's 
well-preserved figure bearing down upon her 
from the house ; and, reflecting within herself 
that the little girl would form a convenient third 
in the expected meeting, should it prove embar- 
rassing, she added : "But there, I can never re- 
sist my little pet. You may leave her, Susan ; 
and tdl your mistress not to be nervous about 
her getting on the rocks, for that we shall not 
leave the garden." 

Now Miss Marian had not asked to be allow- 
ed to join her "booful Dwendoline," as in her 
baby-talk she designated her new friend, until 
she had had that idea suggested to her by Susan 
herself, who wished to have a pretext for intrud- 
ing on Miss Treheme's meditations ; and now 
that she was dismissed, the waiting-maid did not 
return to the house, as Gwendoline took for 
granted she would do, but retired to an arbor in 
the upper terrace, from which, unseen, she could 
both see and hear much that was passing below. 
She also had marked Sir Guy's approach, and 
argued rightly that the indolent baronet, who 
seemed to prefer a rocking-chair by the fire to 
any outdoor exercise her master could offer to 
him, had not made that unaccustomed pilgrim- 
age down so many stone steps, on that bright 
but frosty morning, without an object, which was 
probably a private talk with his daughter. 

"Now, if I can only look over both their 
hands at once," thought Susan, boiTOwing a 
metaphor from a diversion she had seen prac- 
ticed in the sei'vants' hall, and which had often 
excited her vehement reprehension, "then I 
shall know better how to play my cards." 



CHAPTER IX. 

8IS GUY AND GWENDOLINE. 

Nothing could be quieter or more demure 
than Sir Guy's aspect as he walked slowly, and 
with that slightly balancing air which advanced 
age, in combination with high-heeled boots, is 
apt to produce, toward his daughter and her lit- 
tle plajnnate. Nothing less like an indignant 
father bent upon strong measures with his diso- 
bedient offspring could be imagined than that 
unrufiled though not unwrinkled face, with a 
sort of peach-bloom upon the cheeks, of which 
himself and his man Adolphe alone knew the se- 
cret. Partly as typifying the careless gayety of 
his disposition, and partly because he was con- 
scious that in that trembling of his fingers lay 
his weak point, it was his custom to keep at least 
one hand in his pocket ; the other, when abroad, 
was generally provided with a clouded cane, 
which steadied while it seemed to adorn his 
movements. A closer obsener m human na- 
ture than she who was now watching him in se- 
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cret with all her eyes, might have gathered from 
the unnecessary force with which his cane was 
brought down on the gravel at every step, that 
he who carried it was not at ease in his mind ; 
but to Susan, the baronet looked the beau-ideal 
of sleekness and prosperity, and her mind flew 
instantly for comfort to the end of the green bay 
tree, and of him who was dressed in purple and 
fine linen every day. 

To her intense chagrin, the baronet addressed 
his daughter in that outlandish tongue to which 
she had so often thanked Heaven that she was a 
stranger, but which she would for once have 
given one of her own sharp ears to comprehend. 

'* There is no occasion for so much prudence, 
papa, was Gwendoline's reply in English. *■ * This 
is too small a pitcher to carry a long ear ; and 
since I know that you are going to scold me, it is 
better to use the language that is made for scold- 
ing. Let us keep our French for enjoyment, I 
do beg." 

Gwendoline's face was calm and even smiling, 
and she playfully pushed little Marian's ball be- 
fore her with her foot as she spoke, and bade the 
child run after it. 

''You had a letter from Piers Mostyn this 
morning, Gwendoline?" 

' ' Yes, papa. I have just been reading it. " 

''And yet you told me that you had broken 
with him altogether, and forbidden him to cor- 
respond with you." 

"And so I did," said she; "but all people 
have not the talent for obedience that your 
daughter possesses. He has written to me, as 
you say ; and after all, there is no" such great 
harm done. " 

" You don't know that," returned the baronet, 
sharply. " What I saw, others may have seen ; 
and he may write some day when there may be 
sharper eyes upon the look-out than there are at 
Glen Druid. It is greatly against a girl, in some 
men's view, that she should keep up a correspond- 
ence of this sort." 

" It takes two to make a correspondence, 
papa — as it does a quarrel." She spoke the last 
words with great deliberation, and confronted 
her father face to fiice. " I h«tve never written 
to Piers, and I do not intend to write to him. I 
told him that I should not do so, and I always 
keep my word." ^ 

" Then it's a damned piece of impertinence oif 
Mr. Mostyn's part to pester you in this manner, 
and I shall let him know that that is my opinion. 
Whom is the fellow sponging upon ? for I no- 
ticed that the letter had a Yorkshire postmark, 
and his brother's place is not in Yorkshire." 

" He is staying with his cousin. Lord Car- 
mthers, at Stonegate, and has been there for a 
week or so ; just as we are staying here with the 
Ferriers, who are not our cousins." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! there is no parallel in the two 
cases at all, and you know that as well as I do. 
This Piers Mostyn has not a roof to his head, nor 
a shilling that he can call his own to buy him a 
night's lodging. He can be only welcome at 
Stonegate to take the bores oif his lordship's 
hands, or to turn over the leaves, of his young 
wife's music-book. " 

"Well, I would not write to him to tell him 
that, if I were you — or any thing else. You can 
quite safely leave him to me, papa. When you 
last spoke to me upon this matter, your unre- 



serve and frankness were so complete that it was 
quite impossible to misunderstand you. I am 
sensible of the state of my own affairs, and I 
dare say almost as much interested in them as 
you are yourself." 

" This letter did not look as if such was the 
case, Gwendoline; that's all I meant to say," re- 
marked Sir Guy in mollified tones. "You're a 
very clever girl,I know ; but all women are fools 
when a young fellow like Mostyn pretends to be 
in love with them. I don't deny the vagabond 
his good gifts — far from it. If he had ten thou- 
sand a year, and would pass his word to give up 
whist, you should marry him to-morrow. But, 
without wishing to hurt your feelings, my dear, 
and allowing him to have good taste in his ten- 
dresae for yourself, Gwendoline, Piers is a bom 
fool. I have watched his play at the Portarling-, 
ton, and no man, no matter what his fortune or 
his luck, could stand his ground for long with 
such ideas as he has. A man who finesses with 
king, ten — But, there ! you know nothing of 
what I'm talking about What I want you to 
understand is this — that time is money ^dth a 
girl in your position more than in any thing, and 
that here at Glen Druid (I wish you would send 
that confounded child away) you are losing your 
time." 

"Not altogether, papa, I think," said Gwen- 
doline, quietly. " The ball is at my feet ; and 
see, my darhng Marian, I am going to send it 
for you farther than ever;" and off toddled the 
sm^ creature, leaving her seniors to converse 
alone together as before. . * 

" Well, not altogether, I grant," said Sir Guy, 
gravely. "It is always well to gain a foothold 
with people like the Ferriers. If the worst comes 
to the worst, you will always have a home here, 
I presume : you have made friends of the Mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, and they can scarcely 
have a more pleasant habitation to offer one than 
Glen Druid. '^ 

Susan Bamsay in her place of espial lifted up 
hand and eye aghast at this idea; to hear her 
excellent master spoken of in that manner, and 
this Satan in polished leather boots applying 
Scripture to his own ends ! r 

" Yes, the Ferriers are stanch friends, papa, I 
assure you ; but I fancy you have found that out 
already for yourself." 

" Not at all, not at all, my dear," answered 
Sir Guy, with a wave of his cane. " It is true I 
have had a little ' business transaction' with our 
friend and host, in which he showed a liberal 
spirit. But he got his qtdd pro quo^ good moor- 
land, for his money ; all between the sky and the 
central fire is his, my dear ; and who knows but 
that there may be copper and tin beneath that 
unpromising-looking turf, enough to repay him 
ten times over. " 

"I am glad it was quite a business transac- 
tion," remarked Gwendoline, coldly. " I was 
afraid you might be laying yourself and me un- 
der some sense of obligation. " 

"Not a bit, my dear Gwendoline," said the 
baronet, striking his chest theatrically, which, 
being much padded, only emitted a dull thud; 
"the obligation, if any, lies on the other side. 
There arefew Scotchmen, and, for the matter of 
that, few !tnglish, I thank Heaven, but like to 
be on intimate terms with any one who has a 
handle to his name. Talk of the lever — there is 
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no power in this charming country to be com- 
pared with that of the handle ; if one only pos- 
sess, in addition, a few ancestors (and you may 
dig bushels of yours and mine out of the Bedi- 
vere vaults), it is quite surprising how market- 
able the property comes to be." And Sir Guy 
Treheme gave a patronizing smile upon sea and 
sky, as though they too might be not insensible 
of his afiubility, and rattled the sovereigns in his 
unaccustomed pocket. " But, after all, my dear 
Gwendoline," resumed he, gravely, "the affair 
you hint at was a small thing ; a mere retaining 
fee in respect of that interest which I hope I 
shall never cease to feel in your private affairs, 
and not to be mentioned in the same breath with 
them. Moreover, the moor is gone, and I have 
nothing more to sell. What I have, therefore, 
to urge upon you now is the urgent necessity of 
your leaving Cornwall, and coming up at once to 
town ; for it is not here, as I have hinted to you, 
but only in London, that you can expect to meet 
with a suitable />ar<i." 

" Now I wonder what the wicked old wretch 
can mean by that f" thought Susan Ramsay. 

** Of course," returned Gwendoline, coldly; 
'* * that goes without saying.* " 

* ' WeU, I want you to go without saying — that 
15, without saying any thing to the contrary," 
said the baronet, peevishly. ' ' I detest argument 
and bother, and I know so very much better what 
is good for you than you do yourself. You will 
get no good by being here any longer. You can*t 
hide yourself away from the world of fashion for 
an indefinite time, and then come out again like 
a d^butantey and carry all before you, as you did 
last year. If you do not hold the position that 
you have once secured for yourself, another, be- 
lieve me, will step into your place, whom it may 
be difficult to oust." 

'* You .speak of the belle of the season as if she 
were a crossing-sweeper, papa," said Gwendo- 
line, with a quiet smile. 

<* Never mind the homeliness of the metaphor, 
my dear ; the fact is exactly as I have stated it. 
You must cease playing nurseiy-maid to that lit- 
tle brat yonder, and sick-nurse to Mrs. Ferrier, 
and return with n^ to town next week." 

*'I can not leave Glen Druid so abruptly, 
papa," answered Gwendoline, gravely ; **but'l 
promise you I shall remain with Mrs. Ferrier not 
much longer, though I don't know exactly how 
long or short the time may be." 

** Why, I heard you, and I must say to my 
amazement, making plans with her only yester- 
day for accompanying her in the spring to Rome. " 

Gwendoline looked cautiously about her, and 
once more sent her easily pleased little playmate 
for a long run after her Sisyphean toy. Susan, 
keeping her body well concealed, craned forward 
eagerly, so as to lose no word of the coming com- 
munication, the importance of which showed it- 
self even in Miss Treheme's calm and composed 
face. 

**Mrs. Ferrier will never see Rome," said 
Gwendoline, in low but distinct tones ; ^ ' she will 
never set foot again on her native soil." 

"Good heavens!" ejaculated Sir Guy, with 
genuine horror, for the idea of death, even when 
it did not concern himself, was obnoxious to him 
as vulgarity itself. " You don't mean to say she 
is going to die ! Pooh ! it don't kill every wom- 
an to have a baby, although it killed your poor 



dear mother — a beautiful, delicate creature she 
was — quite unfit for that sort of thing. Mrs. 
Ferrier, to be sure, does not seem very strong, 
but—" 

"She is a doomed woman," interrupted Gwen- 
doline, solemnly. "Nobody knows it but Dr. 
Gisbome and myself; but so it is. When the 
baby is bom, she will die — that is quite certain." 

"Why, bless my soul I then it might happen 
any day," ejaculated Sir Guy, reflecting instantly 
how very disagreeable the occurrence of an inci- 
dent of that kind under the same roof with him 
would be, and deciding in his own mind to re- 
ceive a letter the next morning which should re- 
quire his presence in Pall Mall at once. 

" Yes, it might happen any day, and it must 
happen within a month or so, said Gwendoline, 
colcUy. 

"It does not seem to disturb you much," ob- 
served Sir Guy, involuntaiily, for he was really 
staggered at his daughter's sang-froid, 

"No, papa ; I am not easily disturbed by oth- 
er people's misfortunes," retunied she. " I have 
my own affairs to look to ; and, as you have so 
often told me, one's own affairs, even when they 
are little ones, are of more interest than the great 
ones of other people. Besides, if I can not crc J- 
it your excellent training with the whole of my 
philosophy, I am accustomed to the idea of what 
is about to happen. I have known the truth for 
many we^s. When I have taken my friend's 
feverish hand, and kissed her hectic cheek at 
mom and eve, I have often said to myself. Shall 
I ever do this again ? or, when I next touch them, 
will they be cold and dead ?" 

* * What a dreadful notion ! " exclaimed the bar- 
onet, with a movement of disgust. "I am sure 
I am sincerely sorry for the poor woman, and 
grieved for my friend Ferrier's sake. I know 
what it is to lose a wife myself. But, as I can 
not possibly be of any use here, and, in fact, 
should be very much in the way — Should I not, 
Gwendoline, eh, now ?" 

" Certainly, papa, you would be of no use here 
in case any thing happened to Giulia; and I 
think you would be quite right to leave Glen 
Druid." 

"You do, do you? Well, that is quite my 
view. If I could be of any possible service — but 
then I can't ; now you — ^would you be prepared 
to go with me, Gwendoline, in case any impor- 
tant business should make it necessary for me to 
leave to-morrow — or how ?" 

"I shall stay here, papa," said Gwendoline, 
firmly, " till all is over. 

" Now there you are right again, my dear. I 
like to see women behave kindly and friendly to- 
ward one another — it's a thousand pitic» they 
don't always do it. Yes, yes ; you'll stay, and 
there will be no necessity for my coming down 
again here to fetch you, will there ? If the rail- 
way had got here, it would be different ; but post- 
ing comes so devilish expensive, don't you see ?" 

"I understand the situation exactly, papa; 
and the other situation also, about which we 
spoke at first. Believe me, I am quite prepared 
for the inconveniences to which I must necessari- 
ly be subjected by remaining here, and I do not 
wish you to share them. All I ask is that you 
keep what I have told you a profound secret — that 
is absolutely necessaiy for more than one rea- 
son." 
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'* Mj dear Gwendoline, I will be silent as the 
gra — ^I mean, as the Warrior's Helm yonder; 
you may depend npon me for that, since I never 
speak upon such disagreeable matters at alL I 
am almost sorry that you mentioned the thing ; 
and yet any thing is better than to have had it 
happen while I was — Dear me, and Dr. Gis- 
bome came yesterday, without my sleeping-pills. 
I don't know what I shall do to-night without my 
pills." 

^* Some one shajl be sent at once to St.Medards 
for them, " said Gwendoline, quietly. * ' And now, 
Marian, my darling, I think we must go in, for 
dear mamma will be expecting us." 

And so the old man, and the young girl, and 
the child went up the steps togeuier, and by the 
arbor — from which, but a few minutes before, the 
hidden listener had fled, with pallid cheeks and 
beating heart — and found Mr. Ferrier himself at 
^e front door, who asked, in cheerfal tones, 
whether Miss Gwendoline did not think it would 
**do" for Giolia to take a drive that morning, 
while the sunshine lasted, since, in his opinion, 
there was ** nothing like fresh air for setting a 
lady up when she was a little ailing." 



CHAPTER X. 



PLAIN SPBAKIXG, AND ITS RESULTS. 

We have said that Susan Ramsay was by na- 
ture reticent, except when she allowed herself 
the pleasure of conversing upon the topic of Mr. 
Samuel Barland ; but she had also the gift of 
preaching, or, at all events, of reproving evil-do- 
ers in ministerial language, in quite a remarkable 
degree, and enjoyed the exercise of it exceeding- 
ly. It was, therefore, with the utmost difficulty 
that she restrained herself for four-and-twenty 
hours from giving a piece of her mind to Miss 
Gwendoline Treheme respecting the wicked du- 
plicity of her conduct with regard to her poor 
mistress. Bat, although she felt moved to this 
so strongly, and her conscience even reproached 
her with some cowardice as she thought of the 
injimction ''to reprove, rebuke, in season and 
out of season," prudential reasons restrained a 
while her righteous indignation. It was advisa- 
ble, in the first place, to wait until her two ene- 
mies were reduced to one, which happened at 
noon on the next day, by the departure of Sir 
Guy — a step necessitated by a summons to town 
of the last importance, which had arrived by that 
morning's post. Her master, and even her mis- 
tress, accompanied the baronet to the hall steps ; 
and she saw from an upper window the hypo- 
critical old wretch take the latter's hand, and 
raising it to his lips, express a hope that the 
next time he had the pleasure of seeing her, she 
might be quite well and strong ; then he kissed 
his daughter's cheek, and bade her take the 
greatest care of their dear hostess, or he should 
never forgive her j and then there was a long, 
warm leave-taking with shrewd, but unsuspicious 
Mr. Ferrier — the Mammon of unrighteousness, 
as he had called him — which Susan, who "could 
not abide such falseness," had not the patience 
to see out, but drew her head in, and shook it 
menacingly at wickedness in high places gener- 
ally, with a particular reference to the Trehernes 
of Bedivere. 



But, even now that Sir Guy was gone, no op- 
portunity offered itself for some hours for the de- 
liverance of Susan's testimony against his daugh- 
ter, since her good sense told her that that must 
be done without a witness. Miss Treheme was 
tea too self-contained a foe to be attacked with 
mere yehemence and indignation before a tliird 
party, with whom one dexterous but quiet pany 
might seem to put the assailant in the wrong; 
so she waited with quick beating heart and u^ 
suppressed throughout that day, even until her 
mistress had retired to her boudoir preparatory 
to going to bed. Thither, as often happened 
while Susan ministered unto her, came Gwendo- 
line, also in her dressing-gown, to have a cozy 
chat with her dear Giulia ; and this was, of all 
that had happ|ened that day, the severest trial to 
the justly indignant waiting-maid ; for the con- 
versation of the pair, to which she had perforce 
to listen, turned upon their plans and projects 
for that coming spring, which the one was so 
well aware that the other would never see. To 
hear her poor mistress talk with such gayety and 
fervor of her native land, and of how she was 
certain she should be quite herself again if once 
she could breathe its warm blue air, was sad and 
pitiful enough ; but when she came (as she did) 
to take such thought of that bright future as to 
picture the fair scenes they would visit in com- 
pany, a grave slowToice interrupted her sudden- 
ly : *' Boast not thyself of to-morrow, dear mis- 
tress, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth." 

*' What does she mean — ^what does this woman 
mean ?" asked Mrs. Fenier, looking with fright- 
ened fece at Gwendoline. " Why do you inter- 
rupt me, Susan, with such dreadful words ?" 

" I|; is only her Scotch way, " said Gwendoline, 
in Italian. " These Puritans can not resist the 
temptation to quote a text, and especially when 
it tends to turn one's happy thoughts into mel- 
ancholy. It is nothing more, darling : do not 
mind her." 

Susan did not speak again ; she did not, of 
course, know what Gwendoline had said to her 
mistress, but the use of the foreign tongue was a 
humiliation to her (as it alwsi^ is to those who 
do not understand it when it is understood by 
others), and she felt that her imprudence had al- 
ready put her at a disadvantage. She would be 
silent henceforth, if she had to hold her tongue 
with her teeth. But no farther ordeal had to be 
undergone. Her late remark, brief as it had 
been, had shaken the nerves of her fragile mis- 
tress, and indisposed her for farther talk. 

*'I am going to bed," said she, with childish 
peevishness; **and I have no farther need of 
you, Susan, to-night. If you have any thing else 
to say that is unpleasant to listen to, keep it till 
I feel a little stronger, please. Good -night, 
Gwendoline, dear. How I love you, and wish 
every body else was like you in this cold, harsh 
England ; then, perhaps, I could bear to live in 
it. " With a lingering, loving embrace she took 
leave of her friend, and retired to her own room, 
which was at the end of a little corridor, and 
not, as usual, immediately next the boudoir. 

Susan, though sincerely attached to her mis- 
tress, was not one whose feelings were easily 
"hurt ;" but the indignation within her did not 
lessen to see herself in such disfavor, and Gwen- 
doline held in such affection. It almost seemed 
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to her, as she now looked at her beautiful foe, 
that she must be a witch such as the Scriptures 
spoke of, who, by her magical charms, could steal 
even human hearts, though it was clear enough, 
by the expression of the waiting-maid's face, that 
they had not stolen hers, 

**Your mistress has left these flowers behind 
her," observed G^Yendoline ; ** I know she meant 
to take them with her." For such was Giulia's 
passionate love for flowers that a bouquet of 
them always stood opposite her dressing-table 
glass, so that she could see them double — flower 
and reflection, from her pillow. It was not a 
healthy practice, for flowers absorb the air, but 
"What did it signify," Dr. Gisbome said, "since 
they pleased the poor doomed lady." 

"Stop a moment, Miss Treheme," said the 
waiting-maid, firmly, as Gwendoline took up the 
vase, and was about to follow Mrs. Ferrier ; "I 
have got a word or two to say to you." 

So far as Susan's news went — the information 
that she knew of her mistress's state of health, 
and also that Gwendoline was aware of it- — her 
face had already betrayed it to her shrewd ad- 
versary. 

" You are irritated, Susan," said she, smooth- 
ly, "because Mrs. Ferrier loves me, and chooses 
to show it ; but it is foolish to be angry with me 
for what I can not help. Nor must you be an- 
noyed with your mistress for her sharp words, 
for, indeed, she is far from well, and when she 
speaks so, it is not from harshness, but from in- 
ward pain." 

, This half avowal of the true state of the case 
was not only adapted to weaken the force of the 
accusation she foresaw was coming, but the long 
sentence also gave her time, while she was fram- 
ing it, to consider how the charge could possibly 
have arisen. The idea, however, that her con- 
versation with' Sir Guy upon the terrace that 
morning had been overheard, did not occur to 
her. 

"Oh, I am not annoyed with my poor mis- 
tress, madam ; and I know now, as well as you 
have known all along, how much she suflers, and 
what the end of it all needs must be." 

" Then you shjj||ild be more carefal, my good 
Susan, not to distress her with ill-timed remarks, 
such as the one to which you gave utterance just 
now. Rest and ease are all that are to be hoped 
for in her case. Dr. Gisbome says, and we should 
do our best to give them to her." 

" That is a very wicked way of talking," re- 
torted Susan, though not without consciousness 
that the remark was by no means equal to the 
occasion. It was unintelligible, even to her, 
how the wind had been taken out of her sails ; 
but here they were, flapping idly against the 
mast, and the whole vessel of her wrath well- 
nigh becalmed. She had feared for the veiy 
force of the hurricane of indignation upon which 
she expected to be borne, and lo ! it was now a 
matter of difficulty to her to be indignant enough. 
She seemed, indeed, to have been herself in fault, 
rather than the other, who thus talked of Mrs. 
Ferrier's desperate condition as though it were a 
thing well known, and treated by all with delicate 
consideration. "A very wicked way, I say," 
reiterated Susan, "of talking, and of acting too. 
Miss Treheme. It is all very well for Dr. Gis- 
bome, who has only the body in view ; but have 
we not all our responsibilities as regards one an- 



other's immortal souls ? If the grave were the 
end of us, your conduct might, perhaps, be ex- 
cusable, la it the part of a Christian woman — 
for I suppose you do call yourself that — and one 
who pretends to be her friend too, to let a poor 
doomed creature sink and sink, without even so 
much as knowing of her danger, into what may 
(for all we know) be the bottomless pit ? Think 
of the weeks she has spent in frivolous pleasures 
— ^how you, knowing what you did, could share 
in them, fhr less propose them, I can't think ; 
but God is your judge, not me — when they might 
have been passed in preparing herself, as well as 
she could, poor ignorant soul, for death. How 
could you do it, Miss Treheme ? — how dared yon 
do it ? And to see you look so calm, and smile 
so sweet, when my dear mistress talks of getting 
well and strong." 

"No doctor is infallible; and who knpws but 
that she will get well," intenrupted Gwendoline, 
in firm, unruffled tones. 

" You know it !" exclaimed Susan, raising her 
voice and hand in protest against such atrocious 
hypocrisy. * ' You and your father know it, if no 
one else ! To hear him wish her good-by this 
morning, and say, * We shall soon meet again, 
you know' — as I heard him say — sent quite a 
chill through me. Yet even he is not so false, 
and not so crael, as were you just now. To 
lead her on, poor soul ! to dream such dreams 
as never, never could be realized — to flatter her 
with prospects of blue skies, when long before 
the time comes that she pictures she will be ly- 
ing in the cold dark tomb, and as likely as not 
with her dead babe beside her — " 

" Hush, fool !" cried Gwendoline, imperious- 
ly; but the warning came too late. At the 
half-opened door stood the very subject of their 
talk, with her large eyes glaring out of their deep 
sockets, and her thin face damp with the dews of 
terror. She had come back almost at once for 
her vase of flowers, and overheard the whole of 
their discourse. Doomed woman as she was, 
she looked far worse than doomed — ^half dead al- 
ready — as, leaning against the doorway, she 
gaz^ from one to the other in an agony of 
speechless fear. The next moment she uttei*ed 
a long wailing shriek (it seemed to Susan like 
the despairing cry of a lost soul), and before 
either Gwendoline or the waiting-maid could 
prevent her, fell heavily upon the floor. 

That frightful cry aroused the house ; Mr. Fer- 
rier himself rushed up stairs, only to find his wife 
unconscious of his presence. They had placed 
her in her bed, where she lay in stupor, staring 
vacantly at the flowers which Gwendoline had 
not forgotten to put in their usual place. It 
flashed through the latter's mind that it might 
not be yet too late to conceal the peril of Mrs. 
Ferrier's condition from her husband, and that 
even she herself might be persuaded, when she- 
came to consciousness, to believe that all she had 
overheard was but the product of her own dis- 
ordered fancy. Might not Susan, whose intem- 
perate zeal had certainly caused the mischief, be 
disposed, from fear of the consequences to her- 
self, to accede to this course of proceeding ? But 
a look at the waiting-maid's set face convinced 
Gwendoline that she could not count upon her ad 
an ally, and therefore she at once decided upon 
treating her as a foe. 

When Mr. Ferrier, with Giulia's cold, unan- 
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swering fingers clasped in liis, inquired hoarsely 
how all this had happened, Gi^endoline pointed 
quietly to the waiting-maid, and said: *'That 
woman's folly has wrought it all. She meant no 
harm (I will say that for her even now); but she 
was so imprudent as to express her belief that 
Mrs. Terrier would not survive the birth of her 
babe, within her hearing ; and Heaven grant that 
her prophecy may not have brought with it its 
own fulfillment!" 

"Is this true, woman?*' asked Mr. "Ferrier, 
hoarsely — not that he had the least doubt of 
Gwendoline's word, but because the love of jus- 
tice, which was very strong in him, mechanically 
suggested the inquiry. 

" Yes, master, it is true in a sense," said poor 
Susan; "but—" 

"Leave this room, where you have done mis- 
chief enough, woman !" returned Mr. Ferrier, im- 
peratively, "and never set foot in it again." 

Losing fears for her mistress, and pity for her 
master, were filling Susan's honest heart: the 
sight of them before her faithful eyes — the one 
in a swoon, from which she might never awake ; 
the other, haggard and sorrow-stricken, and look- 
ing already five years older since he had entered 
the room — overcame her utterly, and for the 
present swept from her mind all thought of com- 
bat with her foe, and even of self-justification. 
"Oh sir," said she, with passionate earnestness, 
"your dear wife is a dying woman ; if I have un- 
knowingly done her harm, foigive me, for it was 
for her poor soul's sake. ' For God's sake, speak 
to her of that, if in His mercy He again should 
give her ears to hear!" 

"I think she had better leave the room, Mr. 
Ferrier, " said Gwendoline, with a significant look 
toward his wife, into whose eyes consciousness 
was evidently slowly returning. 

"If she does not, I will put her out by the 
shoulders, " exclaimed Mr. Ferrier, angrily. * * Go, 
mischievous tattler, and never again shall vou 
see the mistress whom you have so injured !' 

" God forgive you, master, as I do !" said 
Susan, meekly, " and keep you," added she, with 
a steady look at Gwendoline, "from all designers 
and deceivers! I have done my duty here in 
His sight, if not in«yours." 

But Mr. Ferrier heeded not her words ; he only 
knew that she had obeyed his bidding and left 
the room. His thoughts were solely occupied 
with the fragile form that lay before him gasping 
painfully, but now returning the pressure of his 
iingers sensibly enough. Gwendoline guessed by 
her frightened eyes that she was holding fast to 
him for protection from that shadowy Pursuer, 
from whom there is no safety in the centre of an 
armed host ; and even her husband was stricken 
with a vague dread that such was the case. 
"Let Dr. Gisbome be sent for instantly," whis- 
pered he. 

"That was done at once," said Gwendoline, 
quietly. * * I heard the messenger gallop off five 
minutes ago." 

" You think of every thing," said Mr. "Ferrier, 
gratefully. 

And indeed Gwendoline was thinking of a 
good many things just then : how she should ex- 
cuse herself, when the time for explanation should 
come, for not having told him of his wife's condi- 
tion — how she should excuse herself to Giulia. 
But mainly she was endeavoring to recall her 



yesterday's interview with her father, to which 
Susan's reference to Sir Guy had shown she had 
been a witness. What had she said about Piers ? 
and how far, if at all, had she compromised her- 
self with respect to Mr. Ferrier ? Some expres- 
sion she surely must have used in connection with 
him; or what did Susan mean by ^^ designers 
and deceivers ?'* But perhaps, after all, that was 
only a random shaft of the waiting-maid's„ loosed 
from the string of her tongue, in Parthian fash- 
ion, as she fled the battle. 

In the mean time, her friend and hostess was 
agitated by far other apprehensions. Plots and 
plans, her simple, child-like mind had never en- 
tertained ; but now it had done forever even with 
its harmless schemes of pleasure. 

" Why do you look so frightened, dear Giulia?" 
inquired her husband, tenderly. "There is no 
one here but me and your friend Gwendoline. 
Whit ails you, darling?" 

"Death! Death!" was the passionate reply 
that burst from her fevered lips. " It is Death I 
fear ! It is Death I feel ! They have deceived 
me : I shall never see Italy — ^never, never ! I 
shall be lying, as Susan said, "in the cold, dark 
tomb" instead, with my dead babe lying beside 
me!" 

Gwendoline smiled compassionately : unutter- 
able pity and sorrow seemed to overcome her en- 
deavors to look cheerful. "Susan was very 
wrong and very foolish, ^ear Giulia," said she: 
"we must not take every thing an ignorant wom- 
an says for gospel." 

* * Gospel, gospel ! " murmured the sick woman ; 
" that is what she is always talking about. Oh 
dear, oh dear ! Let a priest be sent for at once, 
Bruce — a priest of my own faith." 

It would have been difficult in every sense to 
gratify the unhappy Giulia's desire, for, in the first 
place, there was no Catholic priest within a score 
of miles ; and, in the second, she had no faith of 
her own, to call such, of any kind. Her fiither's 
religion, composed at best half of Superstition, 
half of Art, the poor girl had imbibed from him 
at second-hand ; but her early marriage and re- 
moval to England had erased its impressions fh)m 
her mind, on which, as on a psilimpsest, the creed 
of her husband, or rather of Susan, had been since 
as vaguely inscribed. Her soul was shaken by 
Calvinistic terrors, while her thin hand was me- 
chanically making the sign of the cross upon her 
bosom, and her tongue reiterating, " Send for a 
priest, Bruce — send for a priest." 

* * Dr. Gisbome has been sent for, darling," said 
Gwendoline, softly ; and instantly a ray of com- 
fort shone upon that troubled face. 

" Thanks, thanks !" she murmured. " He is 
good as well as wise ; he is a priest and a physi- 
cian in one ; and perhaps, since he is so clever, 
perhaps he may save me even still." 



CHAPTER XI. 

"l KEVEB EVEN HEARD OP THE PEOPLE." 

It would be painful as well as unnecessary to 
dwell farther upon poor Giulia's illness and dis- 
tress of mind. Dr. Gisbome came as soon as the 
message from Glen Druid reached him, whidi was 
as quickly as the man could get to St. Medards, 
for that physician was not an ordinary cotmtiy 
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doctor, liable to be called hither and thither, and 
always away when wanted on an emergency, but 
only attended a few families, and that quite as 
much for his pleasure as his profit, notwithstand- 
ing that his gratuitous services were ever at the 
service of the poor. He had guessed, from what 
he had gathered from, the groom, that the crisis 
of Mrs. Ferrier's fate must be at hand, and he 
made up his mind to face her husband's possible 
displeasure — for the doctor had had his doubts 
of the rectitude of his own silence — for having 
concealed from him his wife's state of health. 
His satisfaction was therefore considerable at 
finding, on his arrival, that his favorite Gwen- 
doline had already smoothed that matter over 
for him, and taken the blame upon her own 
shoulders. She had made the confession with 
quiet frankness to Mr. Femer himself, as they 
sat together watching Giulia, who, worn out >vith 
feverish excitement, had fallen into a short sleep, 
from which her husband was already drawing a 
favorable augury. 

' ' How came that stupid woman to take it into 
her head that Giulia was so ill, I wonder ?" said 
Jie, as much in soliloquy as in interrogation. 

'*I am afraid that was my fault, Mr. Ferrier," 
said Gwendoline, softly. " I was indiscreet enough 
to let her know that your sweet wife was in a very 
perilous state." 

"Perilous you mean, of course, as respects her 
condition ?'* 

"Hush ! no ; I wish I did. Dr. Oisbome in- 
farmed me some time since that we could not hope 
to have her with us for many months.'* 

" Good God ! Miss Treherne, what are you say- 
mg? 

"Alas ! only the truth, Mr. Ferrier." 
"And why, in Heaven's name, has this been 
kept a secret from me, whom it concerned the 
most?" 

" For that very reason, dear Mr. Ferrier. If 
any body is to blame, blame me. Dr. Gisborne 
was in doubt as to whether he should tell you all 
or not, and I persuaded him to be silent. It is 
not as if you could possibly have any thing to re- 
proach yourself wdth. Another husband might 
have had moments, of irritation or displeasure 
with his wife, for which, now that he saw her 
thus, his conscience would reproach him; but 
with you, who are all patience and indulgence, 
this, I knew, could never be the case. More- 
over, your very love for her was such, I argued, 
that you could not have concealed from your 
darling the knowledge of the calamity that was 
overlianging her; and the disclosure would at 
once have produced the catastrophe which we see 
here, and which has, in fact, been brought about 
in the way I feared." 

The rare tears stood in Mr. Ferrier's eyes as 
he gazed upon his fair young wife with that 
yearning love which we only feel when we per- 
ceive the certainty of its object being taken away 
from us ; and the sigh he uttered seemed a fere- 
well to all hope. 

Gwendoline did not venture to breathe a word 
of pity; she did not even touch his arm with that 
slight pressure of the fingers which, in moments 
of sorest sorrow, may bring, if not the balm of 
sympathy, at least a moment's distraction of our 
thoughts, in the remembrance that a friend and 
well-wisher is by. She for once discarded the 
weapons of her charms, feeling that at such a 



time they would win her nothing, and finished 
what she had to say in calm, collected tones, in 
which lay neither apology nor tenderness. 

"I am sorry the course I thought it best to 
take has displeased you, dear Mr. Ferrier, but I 
am not surprised. . When misfortune comes, it 
always seems that we might have been better 
prepared to meet it. It only remains for me 
now to make amends, as far as in me lies, for 
my trespass against you, by devotion to our dear 
one." 

"Yes, yes; you will stay with us, Gwendoline, 
I know," sighed the old man ; "you will not de- 
sert us in our hour of trial." She knew that he 
was unaware he had called her by her Christian 
name, but his having done so gratified her, nev- 
ertheless, as did his other words, although they 
also were spoken half mechanically. The one 
convinced her how familiar to the mind of her 
host her presence had become ; the other how 
necessary she had made herself to him and his. 
She had not mentioned to him the second argu- 
ment for silence which she had used with Dr. 
Gisborne, because she foresaw that he — if only 
in gratitude for her having taken the blame upon 
herself — would certainly reveal it to Mr. Ferrier ; 
and so it presently happened. 

In the long private talk that ensued, after the 
physician had seen his patient, between the hus- 
band and himself, the latter told the former that 
Gwendoline had begged him to keep Giulia's dis- 
ease a secret, to save Mr^ Ferrier pain. "Be- 
sides the risk of hastening the calamity — such 
were her very words— why make her good hus- 
band wretched before his time ?" 

"That was at least kind and thoughtful of 
her," said Mr. Ferrier; "and I am sure I for- 
give her from my heart. She has been a sun- 
beam in this house for weeks, doctor ; and now 
that all is gloom, she seems to shine the bright- 
er. 

" And yet there are folks who say that she is 
cold-heaited," said the physician, indignantly, 
"and only cares for fashion and frivolity. I 
happen to know that she might have been all 
this time in town (and indeed Sir Guy pressed 
her to go thither), the idol of that world to which 
she is said to be devoted, but she told me that she 
felt her place to be here with her sick friend — 
as it will be, Mr. Ferrier, I am certain, until the 
end." 

And the end was not destined to be very far 
off. After giWng premature birth to a little 
daughter, poor Giulia passed out of the world, 
for which she was so little suited, with a gentle 
smile. Her terrors had all departed, and with 
her last breath she whispered to her husband 
that she saw her dear Italy before her, and that 
she was going there after all. Her affection for 
Gwendoline seemed to have met with some sud- 
den check, for she neither caressed nor addressed 
her. She gave no explanation of this change in 
her feelings, nor did Mr. Ferrier, rapt in his great 
grief, observe it; and it was Gwendohne who min- 
istered to her to the last, and whose arms raised 
little wondering Marian to the bedside to take 
her mother's farewell. In one particular only 
did Mr. Ferrier show himself not irtterly over- 
whelmed with the fact of his bereavement — he 
was resolute 4n his determination to dismiss Su- 
san Bamsay, at whose door he persisted in laying 
the catastrophe, or, at all events, the hastening of 
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it ; and with characteristic firmness he paid her 
what was dae to her with his own hands, and, as 
it happened, in Gwendoline's presence. 

Sosan, dissolved in genuine tears, had not a 
word to say in mitigation of her master's wrath; 
she was not thinking of herself at all, for indeed 
farther service was no ohject to her, hut only of 
her dead mistress and of her darling Marian, 
from whom it grieved her deeply to part. 

**Is that your just due, woman?" inquired Mr. 
Ferrier, sternly, putting her money, with the ex- 
tra month's wage in default of warning, into her 
hand. 

** Yes, sir ; and I thank you for all yonr kind- 
- ness, " sobbed Susan. * ' I have only one favor to 
ask you more — that I may see my dear dead mis- 
tress once before I go." 

" Never !" said Mr. Ferrier, vehemently. 
'^That shall be your punishment. She forgave 
you ; and I, for — ^j-es, I forgive you, and that is 
enough." 

** Oh sir," cried Susan, ** anger should not last 
beyond the grave ; and I did love her so ; pray 
let me." 

Mr. Ferrier's iron face relaxed ; her unexpect- 
ed tears and tone were softening him. 

" If my intervention may have any weight at 
all, dear Mr. Ferrier," said Gwendoline, appeal- 
ingly, ** I pray you, put it in the scale of mercy. 
I. entreat you to let this faithful, if mistaken wom- 
an have her wish." 

Susan drew herself up quickly, and her black 
eyes flashed through her tears. '^I am speak- 
ing to my master, miss, and want no grace from 
you, nor never shall." 

" Excuse me, Miss Treheme," said Mr. Fer- 
rier, angrily, *'but I can not suffer your unfail- 
ing kindness to be thus abused. Not another 
word, I beg. And you, Susan, you insolent, 
coarse woman — whom I shall not stoop to tell 
how this honored young lady has spoken on your 
behalf before — Cleave my house at once ; and nev- 
er darken its doors again." 

So Susan Ramsay, in disgrace, betook herself 
to St. Medards, to dwell for the present with Mr. 
Sam Barland's mother, not only until such time 
as the bans could be put up, and their little ar- 
rangements made for marriage, but for a consid- 
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erable interval in addition, which Susan 
upon, as a mark of respect to the memory 
dear mistress of whom she had been so harshly 
forbidden to take farewell. And to this arrange- 
ment Mr. Samuel Barland, who was a philoso- 
pher as well as a man of science, unresistingly 
assented. 

ITie news of the catastrophe at Glen Druid 
was carried, in black-bordered missives, to no 
numerous yet to widely different circles. To 
Miss Judith Ferrier, the widower's only sister, 
for instance, who had her habitation in her na- 
tive Glasgow ; and to Sir Guy Treheme, who 
had his lodgings over his club, on the shady side 
of Pall Mall. Also to the Honorable Piers Mos- 
tyn at Stonegate Hall, Yorkshire, whom it reach- 
ed in rather a strange fashion. 

The rest of the men who were staying in the 
house had gone hunting that morning, but he 
himself, being more a squire of dames than a fox- 
hunter, was starting for a ride with two of the 
ladies, when the post arrived, and brought him a 
letter addressed in Gwendoline's hand. He had 
had no word from her — ^although she had prom- 
ised to keep him acquainted with her movements 
— since that night of his dismissal from Bedivere 
Court ; and he opened the envelope with enough 
of agitation to make the keen eyes that were sly- 
ly watching him twinkle with merriment. Could 
Sir Guy be dead, and had she written, in her 
loneliness and poverty, to say that she would wed 
him, as he had pressed her to do ? There was 
not a line of her handwriting within, but only 
two slips, cut out of a Cornish newspaper. " On 
the 24 M insLj at Glen Drvid, the wife o/Brtcce 
Ferrier, Esq. , of a daughter, " And culled from 
the death column of the same paper the follow- 
ing : '* On the 25th inst.^Criulia, the beloved wife 
oj' Bruce Ferrier , Esq., of Glen Druid." 

Piers Mostyn muttered an oath beneath his 
breath. Confound the girl ! What did she mean 
by sending him that sentimental rubbish, as 
though this dead woman had been her dearest 
friend ? Of course she only did so as an excuse 
for her long silence ; but she was foolish, indeed, 
if she supposed that such a subterfuge would im- 
pose upon him. ** The Terriers of Glen Druid? 
Why, I never even heard of the people." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GWENDOLINE TELLS PAPA. 

There is no occupation in which (to honest 
eyes) a young girl looks so attractive as when 
she is ministering to the happiness of children ; 
and this is more especially the case when those 
children have no protectress of their own. Gwen- 
doline, although retiring nightly to Bedivere 
Court, passed her days, as before, at Glen Druid, 
devoting herself to little Marian and the baby, 
with the former of whom, at least, she filled, and 
more than filled, the place of her dead mother ; 
for the late Mrs. Ferrier had not really possessed 
the stamina requisite for the performance of the 
duties of head of a family, fax less of a great 
household; and the 'widowed husband, despite 



his grief, could not help observing how much 
more smoothly matters were ruled under the new 
dynasty, than when the " exotic," as poor Giulia 
had nicknamed herself, was mistress of his house. 
If it had not been for the children, Gwendoline 
would not, of course, have had the shadow of an 
excuse for revisiting the place after her friend's 
death ; but their motherless condition was for 
the present her warrant, while they themselves 
afforded always a subject of conversation with 
her host, and the means of escape from all em- 
barrassment, if, indeed, she ever felt any. 

A tranquil sigh or two over the fate of the 
bright flower •which death had snatched from 
them, and a few words of eulogy, or modestly 
tendered counsel, regarding the small tenants of 
the nursery, were dl that Gwendoline herself 
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ventured to utter at their solitary meals ; she ini- 
tiated no other topic whatever ; but after a time, 
Mr. Ferrier began, as usual, to converse with her 
upon business matters, and with greater frank- 
ness than ever. In particular, he talked to her 
with perfect unreserve concerning his property, 
which she learned, without surprise, produced an 
income of nearly thirty thousand pounds a year, 
lie was not by nature addicted to. horse or car- 
riage exercise ; and since the neighbors had not 
been very congenial with his late wife, he had 
kept much at home, so that he had already been 
thrown into Gwendoline's society far more than 
is generally the case with host and guest of their 
respective ages ; and now, when he was restrict- 
ed by his recent calamity more than ever to his 
own roof and grounds, there was scarce an hour 
in the day that he passed out of the comforting 
sunshine of her presence. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Ferrier could not rid himself of scruple with re- 
spect to Gwendoline's tarry at Glen Druid so 
easily as she did. Respectability was an import- 
ant part of his reh'gion, and to outrage it was in 
itself a species of blasphemy, in which, however 
pleasant, he could not permit himself to indulge. 
Moreover, there was Gwendoline's own reputa- 
tion to be considered. Of course, the idea of 
any thing unpleasant or malicious being said of 
her had never entered into her innocent head : 
wrapped up in the memory of her dead friend, 
and in her devotion to those left, but for her own 
tender solicitude, to a hireling's care, she had 
never given a thought to what the world might 
say ; it was therefore all the more incumbent 
upon him to lay before her, as delicately as he 
could, the true state of the. case ; a difficult duty 
enough, since, in the first place, it required rath- 
er tender handling ; and, in the second (although 
he did not know it), Gwendoline had fully made 
up her mind to misunderstand him. The ar- 
rival, however, of a letter from his sister at Glas- 
gow gave Mr. Ferrier the long-looked-for, though 
scarcely long-desii^ed, opportunity of unburden- 
ing his conscience upon this matter. 

"My dear Miss Treheme," said he, "I have 
been thinking as to whether it would not be ad- 
visable to ask Judith to come and stay at Glen 
Druid." 

Gwendoline opened her large eyes, and with a 
smile, almost the first which she had yet ventured 
to wear, replied : ** I am most pleased to hear it, 
Mr. Ferrier, It seems a pity you should be so 
long estranged from your only living relative ; 
and, to say truth, I had always entertained an 
idea that there was not the cordial feeling be- 
j^een you — though I am sure that fault does not 
lie with one so kindly as yourself — ^which should 
always exist between brother and sister." 

" Nay ; Judith is an excellent woman in her 
way, though she is somewhat narrow and preju- 
diced in her- views. We always got on together 
very well — until of late years." 

**Is it possible, then, that she could find any 
thing amiss with your poor lost darling ?" said 
Gwendoline, with innocent indignation. 

**Not 'amiss* exactly, for that, as you hint, 
would be impossible. But Judith has always 
lived in the North, and among her own people ; 
she had a sort of horror, I fancy, of ail foreigners, 
and disapproved altogether of my marriage. " 

" You did not ask her leave, however, I sup- 
pose?" said Gwendoline, again smiling. 

C 
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No, indeed," returned Mr. Ferrier, with a 
flush upon his grave, shrewd face. '*I have, 
throughout my Ufe, been my own master in all 
respects. But my union with Giulia produced a 
coolness between myself and Judith. You, how- 
ever, who have such tact, and — and — who make 
yourself so pleasant to every body, would find no 
difficulty, I am sure, in getting on with my sister : 
she is a Uttle stiff and ^rmal, but she has really 
a good heart, and — and — " 

" My d^ar Mr. Ferrier," interrupted Gwendo- 
Une, quietly^ ''you may be quite certaifi that I 
should do my best to be courteous and respectful 
to any one so nearly related to yourself as the 
lady in question. I could easily forgive her any 
such defects as you mention; and would very 
gladly submit, for your sake, to any wholesome 
reproof with which she might please to visit my 
unregenerate self. But what I can not forgive — 
and 5 1 could, what I could not be able to forget, 
so that it must needs (I foel) influence my be- 
ha^dor toward Miss Ferrier, in spite of myself — 
is her dislike of my sweet friend, your late be- 
loved wife. I quite understand the course of 
training, and the social associations which may 
have caused your sister to regard Giulia as she 
did ; it may not have been her fault at all, but 
only her misfortune, yet I can not — indeed I can 
not — in justice to that dear memory, consent to 
treat as my friend the woman who so misjudged 
her." 

" I really don't know what is to be done, then," 
said Mr. Ferrier, doubtfully. "I was in hopes 
you might have contrived to get on with Judith ; 
and I scarcely see, unless she comes here, how — 
I really think it would be advisable — " He stam- 
mered and hesitated, and for the first time to 
Gwendoline's eyes, his rugged features wore an 
appealing and almost tender look. She instantly 
perceived that his proposal to invite his sister was 
mainly suggested by the idea that she herself 
might not only retain her present position at Glen 
Druid without impropriety, but be more constant- 
ly there even than before ; and her heart beat 
with triumph to learn it. Her tone,4iowever, 
was quiet and cold enough, as she replied: "I 
can not understand your difficulty, my dear Mr. 
Ferrier. There is surely no sort of reason why 
you should not invite your own sister to Glen 
Druid, especially now the innocent cause of her 
displeasure is no longer here." 

Mr. Ferrier paused, and bit his lip. Gwendo- 
line was purposely taking the course most calcu- 
lated to make Judith intolerable to him : she had 
another shaft, too, in her quiver yet, and the time 
had come for her to let it fly. "There is cer- 
tainly one objection to Miss Ferrier's coming," 
said she, musingly, "though it hardly becomes 
me to mention it, and I must ask you to forgive 
me the liberty, for the sake of the motive that 
prompts me to take it. Your darling Marian is 
growing of an age to understand the feelings as 
well as the mere spoken words of those about her, 
and it would cut your loving heart to the core, 
sir — for I leave my own purposely out of the 
question — ^if you should have cause to think that 
your daughter should be learning to despise her 
mother. I know from Giulia's own lips that Miss 
Ferrier was wont to regard her at the best — as a 
papist and a foreigner — with pious horror. Do 
you think it certain she may not inspire the child 
with similar feelings ? Marian has a most loving. 
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bot also a most impressionable nature ; and, for 
my own part, 1 have done my best to guard it 
from receiving the thought of harm — the idea of 
contempt for any body ; but another and more 
strongminded teacher might soon undo my poor 
lessons." 

"My dear Miss Treheme," exclaimed Mr. Fer- 
rier, earnestly, and as he spoke he rose and took 
her hand in his, "I can never forget your kind- 
ness to me and mine. It would indeod be a sad 
loss to all of us — all that are left, that is, an^ to 
my little ones in particular, should your kind face 
cease to shine upon us at Glen Druid. But, per- 
haps, if you were to consult Sir Guy upon the 
matter, he is so perfectly conversant with all that 
the best society exacts or expects — " 

"Oh, I «ce.'" ejaculated Gwendoline, with a 
low musical laugh. " How very, very stupid you 
must have thought me, Mr. Ferrier ! I have, I 
now understand, been setting at defiance the 
opinion of the world in being so much at Glen 
Druid. The fact is," added she, with a sadder 
air, " my world has been limited of late to those 
two little ones above-stairs, and — and — to your- 
self, Mr. Ferrier." 

" I know that well, my dear Miss Treheme," 
said the old man, with emotion; "and Heaven 
knows how unwillingly I have performed my duty 
in thus drawing your attention to what, in itself 
most innocent and laudable, may yet possibly set 
in motion the tongue of vulgar scandal." 

"Vulgar scandal, my dear Mr. Ferrier," said 
Gwendoline, haughtily, "does not affect me very 
seriously, though I thank you for your warning, 
and appreciate it. I would bear &r more, for 
the sake of you and yours, than the knowledge 
that the good people at St. Medards have ex- 
pressed an opinion adverse to my discretion. I 
could undergo the reserve of its banker's wife, 
and the cold shoulder of its attorney's daughter, 
and yet survive." It was impossible to conceive 
a more graceful shape of scorn than Gwendoline 
exhibited as she pronounced those words with a 
sweep of her stately arm, in the calm contempt 
of which it almost seemed that Mr. Ferrier him- 
self was included. 

" It is very natural, my dear Miss Treheme," 
said he, hastily, " that yon, being what you are, 
should despise such people and their possible 
talk. I only hinted at the matter because I saw 
that it had never entered into your mind — as, in- 
deed, why should it do so ? But it really would 
be a relief to me — since I could never forgive my- 
self if your devotion to my little ones should ex- 
pose you to the shadow of an imputation — ^if you 
would lay the matter before Sir Guy as I have 
ventured to put it before yourself." 

" I will do that, my dear Mr. Ferrier, and in 
person ; for papa, whether influenced by the same 
motive as yourself I know not, has, in this very 
note, written me to say that he is shortly about 
to return home." 

" But why should he not come here instead of 
to Bedivere Court ?" pleaded Mr. Ferrier. " Why 
should you not both come here, and stay as be- 
fore ? It would be so kind of you to take pity 
on my loneliness ; and — little Marian would be 
«o pleased." 

And thus it happened that Sir Guy and his 
daughter became once more located at Glen 
Druid, nominally as guests, but wtthout any def- 
inite limit to the duration of their visit. Every 



thing was made as pleasant for the old baronet 
as could be contrived. He had had his doubts 
about coming to stay at a place where any thing 
so unpleasant as death had recently occurred, 
and was pleased to express his approbation at the 
"good sense" which characterized the chief 
mourner in abstaining from all allusion to the 
topic. Sir Guy looked upon the great calamity 
as a careful housewife regards a spot upon her 
carpet or her curtains — something to be erased, 
if possible, at once and altogether ; but, that fail- 
ing, to be carefully kept out of sight, and never 
hinted at. And these precautions were taken at 
Glen Druid with respect to its deceased mistress. 
No allusion to the melancholy topic was ever 
made in his presence ; he ate and drank of the 
best; he rose and retired when it suited him; 
the resources of the establishment were placed as 
much at his own disposal as though it had been 
his own. But after a time he began to get tired, 
as usual, with even so favorable a specimen of 
country life, and to pine for the pleasures of Pic- 
cadilly. This was excusable, or, at all events, 
natural in Sir Guy's case ; they were the only 
pleasures, and, indeed, the only pursuits that he 
had ever known ; and though they were less viv- 
id than they had used to he, in the absence of 
any other magnet they were still attractive. The 
course of a selfish voluptuary toward its close is 
— with the substitution of one kind of work for 
another — in many respects similar to that of an 
agricultural laborer. The latter, with feebler 
powers, has to toil on at precisely the same work 
to which he so vigorously applied himself in his 
youth ; his trembling hands still wield the spade 
or the hoe, although the return for his labor has 
become so lamentably small : he knows no other 
thing to do. And so the ancient man of pleas- 
ure continues in his scarcely less narrow groove, 
enjoying less and less, but still doing his best to 
enjoy. Now Sir Guy, although he disliked nil 
mention of the fact, was secretly aware that old 
age was creeping upon him, and that he had not 
much time to waste in admiring, or preten'&ing to 
admire, the picturesque in Cornwall. He had 
arrived at the epoch when every year brings with 
it a change that is felt in loss, and it was most 
important to utilize what faculties yet remained 
to him. It would be time enough, when every 
capacity for pleasure was exhausted, to lie and 
stare at the sky and the sea. But it was diffi- 
cult to express these sentiments to another >vith 
the perspicuity with which they presented them- 
selves to his own mind, or, indeed, to express 
them at all without incurring an imputation of 
egotism beyond what even he was prepared to 
bear. He proceeded, therefore, to attribute his 
resolution to depart to the importance of time to 
his daughter, and the necessity of her repairing 
with him to London for her own sake. More- 
over, he was not without his suspicions of the 
part she was playing in respect to their host, the 
widower, and he willingly seized the opportunity 
of discovering how far they were correct. There- 
upon, one bright warm day in early spring, upon 
that terraced walk on which Gwendoline had in- 
formed him of the approaching death of their 
late hostess, Sir Guy and his daughter had a sec- 
ond conversation together, only the latter took 
care that it should be on this occasion without 
an eavesdropper. 

I have been thinking a good deal lately of our 
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stay here, Gwendoline," said Sir Guy, a little 
clamsily, for she purposely offered him no chance 
of gliding imperceptibly on to this topic, ^*and, 
upon my life, I think it ought to come to an 
end. " 

"Do you think we are outstaying our wel- 
come, papa ?" inquired she, coldly. ** Don't you 
get the same wine that you liked so much at 
first??" 

** My dear Gwendoline, what a vulgar notion ! 
Of course every thing is as it should be in that 
respect. To do Mr. Ferrier justice, whatever 
money can buy — down here — he places at my 
disposal: his domestic expenditure, in fact, is 
princely ; but I suppose his income fully justifies 
that ;" and Sir Guy gave a sharp glance at his 
daughter. 

V He has nearly thirty thousand pounds a year, 
papa ; he told me so with his own lips." 

" Indeed ! That is a large rent-roll, or, rath- 
er, it is something better, for I fancy his fortune 
is invested in more valuable securities than fields 
and farms." 

*' Yes ; it is mostly in government stocks, and 
could be realized (if he wished to do so) to-mor- 
row. Mr. Ferrier has told me all about it. " 

" So it seems, my dear," said Sir Guy, signifi- 
cantly. " But, however rich our host may be, 
he is not a man to neglect his children. The 
channels which his wealth will flow in hereafter 
are already marked out ; so that, in my opinion, 
Gwendoline, you are wasting valuable time by 
staying down here. " 

.** I think not, papa. " Her tone was quiet and 
distinct, and the gaze with which she met Sir 
Guy's impatient glance was as steady as her 
tone. 

" But I tell you you are, " urged he. * * It is not 
only that you are losing here all opportunity of 
securing a suitable position in life, but you ^re 
also in some sort compromising yourself. I hint- 
ed, you know, by letter, at the inadvisability of 
your being here so much after Mrs. Ferrier's 
death ; and even now, though I am with you, our 
making so long a stay at Glen Druid must needs 
certainly provoke remark." 

*'I will take the risk of that, papa, thanks 
to your frankness months ago, I thoroughly un- 
derstand my own affairs; I have looked at the 
situation from all points, I assure you." 

" Do you mean to infer, Gwendoline, that the 
opportunities which a London season might af- 
ford are no longer of any consequence in your 
eyes — that you have made your pian in life alto- 
gether independent of them ?" 

"Just so, papa." 

He understood her at once, and, upon the 
whole, he was not displeased. Out of so large a 
fortune as Mr. Ferrier's, there would doubtless 
be pickings for himself, as well as ample provis- 
ion for his daughter ; but yet so high was the 
opinion that he entertained — and justly — of the 
effect of Gwendoline's charms, that he could not 
help feeling that they might have been disposed 
of elsewhere to even still greater advantage. 

"It is, as you say, your own affair, my dear 
Gwendoline," mused Sir Guy — '* quite your own 
affair. But, of course, I, as your father, can not 
but feel a very deep interest in this matter ; and 
it does strike me that your ambition is somewhat 
easily gratified ; that you might have looked a 
little higher." 



She smiled, and raised her eyebrows a hair- 
breadth. 

" There is nothing objectionable in Mr. Fer- 
rier, it is true," he continued ; "he is a gentle- 
man, and knows how to behave himself. But 
are you sure, my dear Gwendoline, you are quite 
suited for the sort of humdrum life which, as his 
wife, you must needs lead ? Without the least 
offense to his excellent abilities — and they tell 
me he is a first-rate man of business — does it not 
occur to you that our amiable host is just a trifle 
dull ?' He will not get brighter, Gwendoline, as 
time goes on, remember that ; and he is already, 
for a husband, an old man." 

" Yes, he is an old man," said Gwendoline, 

The phrase was a mere reiteration of her fa- 
ther's words, but it was uttered in a tone of great 
significance. No other word was added; and 
Sir Guy, on his part, did but nod his head, to let 
her know that he quite comprehended her mean- 
ing. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

PIERS MdSTYN BECOMES RESTIVE. 

In accordance with the perfect mutual under- 
standing which existed between Sir Guy and his 
daughter, and which is said to be so great a 
desideratum in those relations, not another word 
was hinted of the former's retm-n to town. For 
the sake of his child, almost as much as for any 
profit that might accrue to himself out of her 
contemplated plan, the good baronet determined 
to make a sacrifice of the pleasures of the London 
Season. He may have been, and probably was, 
impatient in secret, but externally he was imper- 
turbable. He listened to Mr. Ferrier's anecdotes 
of his early struggles after fortune with a calm 
despair, that the narrator took for admiring won- 
der, and heard with genuine interest the twice- 
told story of his success, for, in the fruits of the 
latter, he felt that he might have some share. 
He even, on one occasion, honored with his pres- 
ence the institution of family prayer ; this conde- 
scension, however, was a failure, nature and art 
(in Sir Guy's legs and trowsers) having equally 
incapacitated him from kneeling, while devotion- 
al monotone at once superinduced repose. The 
domestics trooped out of the room in suppressed 
hysterics, while Sir Guy, with his face buried in 
his chair, was in the land of dreams. 

W^henever his daughter had had a few minutes' 
talk alone with their host, poor Sir Guy would 
cast a covert glance of inquiry toward her, to 
know whether all these sacrifices had' met with 
their reward, or if he wm still doomed to suffer 
on. But, although Mr. Ferrier had as fully made 
up his mind to propose to Gwendoline as Gwen- 
doline had to accept him, those ideas of respecta- 
bility, with which no amount of fortune will per- 
mit men to dispense unless they have also been 
brought up in good society, delayed the declara- 
tion month after month. It was almost time 
enough — taking the conventional "year and a 
day" as the correct limit — for the widower to 
marry again before he ventured to offer himself 
in marriage. 

The proposal was made in characteristic terms. 
He did not allude to his advanced time of life, to 
the disparity between their respective ages, at 
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all ; but he told Gwendoline — ^and quite trnly — 
that, however strange it might seem, she was the 
only person who had ever inspired him with what 
he imagined to be Love. He had loved his late 
wife, he said, in the sense that most persons cotdd 
be content to accept the word, but he had never 
experienced in her case those feelings of respect, 
admiration, and worship which were actuating 
him now. And yet he confessed that, even thus, 
he would have forborne to declare himself, did he 
not feel that in doing so he was endeavoring to 
secure for his two children the kindest and wisest 
guardian they could ever hope to know. 

And Gwendoline's reply, though she was veiy 
careful not to wound the old man's atnaur propre, 
dwelt upon the children also, to whom she mod- 
estly hoped she might prove herself a nearer and 
dearer relative than what is commonly suggested 
by the term of step-mother. There was as little 
of protestation or appeal on the one side, as there 
was of coyness or hesitation on the other. The 
upshot of it all took none in the household by sur- 
prise, and scarcely any one in the neighborhood. 

When Sir Guy and his daughter departed for 
their own house, it was taken as a sign by all the 
county that Glen Druid would presently become 
more their home than ever. 

'There was a certain letter dispatched from St. 
Medards to Glasgow the next morning describing 
the matter as fully settled, and not at all as mere 
common report. 

**My dear Madam," it ran, "the engage- 
ment of which I have always written to you as 
certain to happen between your brother and Miss 
Treheme has at last taken place. I am myself 
surprised that she did not cause him sooner to 
forget my poor dear mistress ; though it is early 
days enough for him to think of wedding again, 
goodness knows. It seems but the other day that 
he sent for me, on your kind recommendation, to 
be her waiting-maid at Glen Druid. Well, well, 
it is not my good master's £Eiult ; she would hood- 
wink the sharpest eyes that ever man wore — 
thoagh she never hoodwinked mine. Heaven 
grant it may not turn out to be his misfortune I 
The wicked Sir Guy took his daughter back 
with him yesterday — until I suppose the mar- 
riage takes place — to Bedivere Court ; else they 
have not been there, except for a day or two at a 
time, for months. For my part, I call such go- 
ings-on scarcely decent, but then I am only a 
poor person, who, it seems, is not fit to be a judge 
of what is right among people of quality. That 
is what my husband says, and one is bound to 
believe one's husband. ' 

^ *'In communicating this sad news, according 
to your request, directly I heard it, it is only right 
to add that all the folks'kt Glen Druid are agreed 
that Miss Treheme behaves well enough to the 
dear children — that is, at present. My sweet 
Marian was certainly very fond of her ; but the 
fact is, she comes over every body, man, woman, 
and child, and, if folks were served as they de- 
serve, would be burned as a witch. There's Mr. 
Alexander Blackett of the Glen, for one, is said 
to be ready to shoot himself because of this news ; 
his sister, who is a very proper-minded lady,, act- 
ually called at our shop for medicines for him to- 
day ; and yet Miss Treheme can certainly never 
have given khn much encouragement. But then 
a smile from her goes further with the men than" 



(here some words had been carefully erased in 
the manuscript, and the following written over 
them) — "than the most excellent gifts and pleas- 
ant discourse in another. Ah I madam, and that 
reminds me how I envy you in Glasgow, with 
such great oj^rtunities of hearing the truth from 
persuasive preachers ; we have none such in this 
graceless place ; and I doubt whether Mr. Ter- 
rier has done much good in paying for the minis- 
try. The last tracts came safe enough to hand, 
but I could not "do much with them. The door 
here is not yet open wide enough. I blush to 
say that with the Smoker's Fate my husband lit 
his pipe. What good, however, might you not 
effect by coming down hither in person ! I sup- 
pose Mr. Ferrier will bid you to the wedding. I 
can think of nothing else than that ; all my 
thoughts come round to it again, whithersoev- 
er they wander. When time and place are ar- 
ranged, you shall hear without fail, dear madam. 
Yours respectfully, Susan Barlaud." 

This was not the first letter by many that Su- 
san had written to her old patroness and fellow- 
countr3rwoman since her summary dismissal from 
Glen Druid. With all her faults and prejudices, 
Susan had an honest heart, which nourished no 
bitterness against her late master, and a most 
passionate affection for little Marian. Her mind 
was thoroughly made up as to the character of 
Miss Treheme, and not the most eloquent preach- 
er in North Britain could have persuaded her to 
take a different view of it. 

Miss Ferrier was not, up§n the whole, dls:; 
pleased to leara that her brother had fallen cSJ 
second time a victim to woman's wiles ; it served 
him right for not having had his sister to live 
with him, who understood scheming hussies of all 
kinds so thoroughly, and would have protected 
him from their arts. The fact was, however, that 
Mr. J'errier and Judith had dwelt under the same 
roof together (though not at Glen Druid) for some 
yeai-s, until the latter, with her strait-laced ways 
and acid religion, had fairly driven him from it to 
Italy, and (as it happened) to Giulia. Perhaps 
the foreign painter s daughter had even proved 
more attractive to him from the complete contrast 
which she afibrded to the honest and kind-hearted, 
but severe and oppressive Scotchwoman. Judith 
was one of those uncompromising social despots 
who are always causing, or, at all events, precip- 
itating, domestic revolutions, and yet remain to- 
tally unconscious of their own folly : they lay all 
the fault at the door of the rebels, whom they ac- 
cuse, as Charles I. did, " of impatience of taxa- 
tion;" and protest that, "for their part, they 
have nothing to reproach themselves with; and 
if the time came round again, they should behave 
precisely tlie same" — which indeed they would 
probably do. It is these well-meaning but imprac- 
ticable folks — with their opposites— who make 
one sometimes think that the devil has stolen not 
only ^^all the best tunes," but all the best man- 
ners, tastes, and tempers also. It was curious, 
but also very characteristic, in Judith Ferrier, 
that notwithstanding she had received from Susan 
such an unflattering portrait of Gwendoline, she 
spent several aftemoons in driving about her na- 
tive town in triumph to inform her kinsfolk and 
acquaintance that Bruce was engaged to be mar- 
ried to an English baronet's daughter, who had 
been the belle of a London season. Perhaps, 
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however, it was to recompense herself for the 
silence she had heen compelled to keep with 
respect to his first wife, concerning whom and 
her antecedents she could only close her eyes 
and hold up her hands. 

All unconscions of the inter^t which she was 
thus exciting in the great Northern city, Gwendo- 
line was sitting at home calmly receiving the con- 
gratulations of her friends. The first step of her 
proposed life-journey — or rather of the introduc- 
tion to it — had heen safely accomplished, and her 
future was secured. Under such circumstances, 
one might have supposed she would have rested 
carelessly on her oars a little, and drifted easily 
down the stream that was bearing her to fortune. 
But she was not at all at ease, and very far from 
without care. While her friends were felicitating 
her upon the coming event, and even her father 
was complimenting her on the success her pru- 
dence had achieved, she felt by no means sure 
of victory. At this supreme moment, when she 
had written him word that her proposed plan — 
or, as she wrote it, "our plan" — was fdready 
baring fruit, the patient Piers had turned restive 
and dangerous. 

The Honorable Piers Mostyn was neither bet- 
ter nor worse than many men of his class, whUe 
in appearance he offered a favorable type of it. 
He took the same pains in his personal adorn- 
ment and effect as any of them, and he had ex- 
cellent native material to work upon. He was 
really a very handsome, if somewhat effeminate- 
looking young gentleman, to begin with, and he 
yftm always fstultle^y attired. What heVould 
have looked like in corduroys and a bad hat — 
what would have become of all that distingui 
and aristocratic appearance then — can never be 
known. He never wore corduroys nor a bad 
hat. He had a very engaging smile, though it 
was only fascinating, and not genial ; an insin- 
uating address, and a musical voice devoid of 
drawl. But, except in attire and manners, he 
owed nothing to *'the long result of time;" the 
centuries behind him "like a fruitful land re- 
posed, " but they had borne no fruit, save in the 
above particulars, for kirn. He had no knowl- 
edge, no tastes (to be called such), no acquire- 
ment whatever, beyond the French language, 
which he spoke easily, and with a good accent. 
What his feelings might have been under more 
favorable circumstances can never be known; 
all his moral machineiy had been " brutalized" 
very early, and was now hopelessly out of gear. 
Although but the younger son of a poor peer, he 
had breathed the incense of flattery from his 
cradle. He had been toadied at Eton by boys 
whose fathers had sent them thither witn that 
especial purpose; he had been sighed for (and 
had not denied them) by scores of young women 
of the middle class. The radicals, who pretend 
that an hereditary aristocracy is no better than 
any other section of the conmiunity, are in this 
the unconscious flatterers of the very class they 
would decry ^ for if those bom with "handles 
to their names** contrive, held aloft firom the first 
by social sycophants, and exempt from the rubs 
of the world, to grow up to manhood as no worse 
than their feJlow-creatures, that itself were a con- 
siderable feat, and would argue much in &vor of 
the hereditary principle. 

The Honorable Piers Mostjni had not been 
hitherto fortunate in making pecuniary profit out 



of his prefix ; he had moved in somewhat too d- 
evated circles ; but he had a well-founded idea 
that he had only to show himself (with his card 
pinned to him) on the next plateau of society, to 
secure a wife with a suitable dower. At present, 
he had only received his share of " that gigantic 
system of outdoor relief for the aristocracy," the 
Diplomatic Service, and the income thence de- 
rived had been wholly insufficient for his needs. 
These last were on a scale commensurate with 
his hereditary position. His passion for gam- 
bling was intense, but he now had, unfortunately, 
not even a stake to risk ; he had spent his patri- 
mony of five thousand pounds in that pursuit, and 
already owed as much again for his necessary ex* 
penses. For the Honorable Piers Mostyn could 
not be maintained (nor did his country expect it), 
at the usual charges of an untitled gentleman ; he 
was a fancy article, and was well aware, if the 
worst came to the worst, that he could fetch — ^in 
the matrimonial market — a fancy price. In the 
mean time, he was madly in love. Of course we 
do not use that term in the vulgar sense ; it was 
not that sort of sentiment that takes up the harp- 
of life, and "smites the chord of self, which, 
trembling, fades in music out of sight." Far 
from it. A more thoroughly selfish being than 
Piers Mostyn had become at two -and -twenty 
could scarcely be found, even among his own friv- 
olous and pampered class. Nor was his passion 
of that sort which monopolizes its possessor, to 
the exclusion of other female objects of devotion. 
Among his Eastern friends in Persia, it was the 
custom to marry a score or two of ladies, and yet 
reserve one as the queen of the harem ; and our 
youthful diplomatist emulated their example, as 
far as the more stolid institutions of his native 
land permitted. Gwendoline Treheme was his 
queen of the harem, and he adored her above all 
the rest. Her love for him was not only grate* 
fnl to him as a lover ; it flattered his vanity in'a 
very high degree ; for it was quite on the cards 
that Gwendoline might have been a duchess, had 
she directed her marvelous energy..and unrivaled 
charms to the attainment of that end. A mar- 
riage with her, even now, would have invested 
him (for a fortnight or so) with considerable in- 
terest ; the world (his world) would have talked 
about it unceasingly, until some other occurrence 
of an equally enthralling character turned up ; 
but then, unfortunately, one can not live on ^elat. 
Marriage with Gwendoline had been always 
impossible, but flirtation with her had been by 
no means less pleasant upon that account — quite 
the reverse ; there had been even a gouppon of 
impropriety about it; it had been almost like 
mining love to somebody else's wife. And now 
that she was absolutely engaged to be married, 
her fascination for him was greatly increased. 
The case of the man who adored pork, and 
wished he was a Jew, in order that he might 
have the additional pleasure of sinning while he 
ate it, is not altogether an exceptional one. 
When one has no other pursuit than pleasure, 
innocent delights soon begin to pall ; when the 
appetite is jaded, one takes- to sauces a la tartare 
— to sherry and bitters. ' Vice, of course, is pleas- 
ant to every body ; but when it comes to be pleas- 
ant because it is vice, matters become serious, and 
require the attention of the clergy. At present, 
however, the Honorable Piers Mostyn had scarce- 
ly reached this point, and we are perhaps doing 
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his training an injustice in attributing such a 
fruit to it so early. With all his heart — with all 
the dregs of what he had left in him in the way 
of sentimentr— he really did love Gwendoline Tre- 
herne. If it had been possible for him to have 
made any sacrifice whatever for the sake of an- 
other person (which it was not), he would have 
done it for her. He had not seen her for a whole 
twelvemonth, and he was now resolved to do so. 
He had suffered enough (he wrote) during that 
enforced estrangement, and he must hear the 
music of her voice once more, and feel the soft 
clasp of her hand. What possible harm could 
there be in that, even in the eyes of Mr. Ferrier? 
He had been very good and obedient to her hith- 
erto: this one interview was a very small reward 
for his patient submission to her wiU, and he would 
have it. 

Gwendoline was equally resolved that he should 
not have it. Her will was vastly stronger than 
his ; but, on the other hand, his easy disposition 
would now and then, she knew, indulge itself in 
(an outbreak of willful obstinacy with which it was 
very difficult to deal. Who has not experienced 
the sudden whims of a weak nature, and seen the 
ruin they have wrought in the plans of a stronger ? 
And Gwendoline's plan was now threatened with 
such a catastrophe. She could not make Piers 
understand Mr. Ferrier's nature — and indeed it 
had cost her months of assiduous study to learn 
it herself— -nor dispossess him of the idea that his 
attentions to her would be considered by that re- 
spectable personage in the light of a compliment 
to himself. The old merchant was phlegmatic — 
not quick of observation, and conventional, as we 
have seen, in his views of society ; but his respect 
for rank would never have induced him to forget 
his respect for himself. His ideas of right were 
fixed and absolute: he was not a man to be trifled 
with by any body, and least of all, she felt, by a 
professional trifler like Piers Mostyn ; for she was 
not less qualified to judge of Piers because his 
interests and her own were one. It was by no 
means unlikely, in short, that the latter's appear- 
ance at Bedivere^ Court might be the destruction 
of that social edifice of which she had with such 
infinite pains just laid the foundation, and she de- 
termined by all means to avoid an interview with 
him. At the same time, she could scarcely feel 
angry with her lover for conduct which, after all, 
was suggested by the love he professed, and which 
she herself reciprocated seven-fold. 

"I forbid you to come to Cornwall," wrote she, 
with earnest vehemence; *'and if you come, I 
will not see you. " 

'^I must come, however, and shall at all events 
see y(m" was the infatuated young gentleman's 
reply. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A PUBLIC CEREMONY. 

It had not been Gwendoline's habit to mingle 
much with the society about Bedivere Court. 
She liad not had many opportunities of doing 
«o, for Sir Guy detested country amusements and 
(so-called) gayeties, and of course she could not 
partake of them without his escort ; moreover, 
there had been hitherto nothing to be got by 
them. But now that she was engaged to be 



married to a gentleman of the county, mt^iters 
were very different. It was absolutely necessary 
that she should make herself popular in the tieigh- 
borhood of her future home, not merely for the 
sake of being well received as Mrs. Ferrier of 
Glen Druid, but for ulterior reasons of a much 
more important kind. In the scheme of life that 
she had planned out for herself, the good opinion 
of the world, and especially that of her neighbors, 
must by all means be secured, and as large a fond 
of it laid up^ as possible, so that when the time 
came she might be able to draw upon it for char- 
itable excuses and a liberal construction of her 
own conduct. Sooner or later she would have 
to present the checks, and it was well to make 
arrangements as early as possible for getting them 
honored. She never shut her eyes to the diffi- 
culties of her position, however far away they 
might lie, but did her very best from the first to 
smooth the way beforehand. It was pitiable in- 
deed that so astute and prudent a general shouldL 
be liable to disgrace and defeat, through the i^ — 
norant impetuosity of such an ally as Piers Mos — 
tyn. 

However, not^rithstanding his rebellious r^ — 
joinder to her last letter, she thought, upon th^^ 
whole, he would not venture to force upon he.:»r 
that foolish **just one" interview, which she feL'fc 
might not alone be dangerous in its consequences 9. 
but would shake her own resolve to its foundation. * 
She was too proud and too wise to tell him that ^^ 
but the fact was she could not trust herself to s^<^ 
him while it was yet possible to become his wifi^^ 
It was hard enough to have 'to feign respectfi^J 
affection for Mr. Ferrier, to have to receive wit"!:^ 
smiles the congratulations of his friends, to ha^^ 
to enter with apparent interest and pleasure \xit<^ 
plans for a future that she looked upon wit^^ 
contemptuous aversion — it was hard and bitte:*^ 
enough to have to do all this in presence of tlm^ 
recollection of the man she loved with such irm.— 
tensity of passion ; but to see him again face to 
face, to speak with him. to press his hand, an^^- 
perchance his lips, and then to turn away with ^ 
smothered sigh, and the full consciousness of th.^ 
contrast, to become the wife of Mr. Bruce Ferri^:*^ 
until death should them part, was an ordeal fronr>> 
which she shrank with shuddering. Had the cas^ 
of herself and Piers been reversed, she would no* 
perhaps have hesitated to place him in the sam. 
position ; but then Gwendoline was a woman, an 
would have done so to triumph over her comin 
rival, whereas Piers Mostyn's design had only hi 
own selfish willfulness to excuse it. 

Sir Guy and Miss Treherne, then, were no 
become much more sociable than their neighbor 
had hitherto found them to be, and the fact tha 
they were so gave quite an impetus to the count 
hospitalities. Mr. Ferrier was of course an in 
vited guest on all these occasions, and it was mor^^ 
than once remarked what an earnest, anxioa^ 
glance his beautiful bride-elect would throw roun^ 
her as she entered such scenes of gayety, as if tc^ 
see if her future lord was there. The observei'^ 
were correct enough in their data, though not it» 
their conclusions. Gwendoline never joined m- 
picnic, nor an archery-party, without casting on^ 
hurried, anxious gaze about her, to make sur0 
that Piers Mostyn had not carried out his threat, 
and sought her presence there. She had made 
up her mind what to do even in such a case: she 
would have taken his hand and welcomed him as 
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an old friend, and as soch introduced him to Mr. 
Ferrier. But could she rely upon herself to exe- 
cute her own intentions? In her secret heart she 
did not think she could ; and hence it was that 
to keen spectators (such as happily "the county" 
did not afford) her face would seem to have worn 
not only anxiety on such occasions, but positive 
terror. 

It was arranged that her marriage should take 
place in London ; and as the autumn waned, the 
county gayeties, though of course they now most- 
ly took an indoor shape, increased, until they be- 
came an almost unbroken round of farewell fes- 
tivities, which it was well understood — without 
the le^t reflection on Cornish hospitality — would 
be returned with interest when the bride and 
bridegroom came to reside at home. There was 
still one outdoor Jttt^ notwithstanding the in- 
clement season, in connection with the great 
Glendallack copper-mines. The board of direct- 
ors were mostly gentlemen of the county ; and 
the completion of a tramway from the surface to 
nearly a mile under the sea had been the excuse 
for a great dinner and ball at the mansion of one 
of the largest shareholders. The ceremony itself 
was not without local interest, and attracted a 
vast number of spectators from St. Medards and 
other places, for hitherto the mine had been 
worked only by the usual method of levels and 
ladders ; and the introduction of a wheeled car- 
riage into its subterranean depths was an event 
in its history. It was understood that some of 
the ladies of the neighborhood, including Miss 
Treheme, would condescend to us© this novel 
eonveyance^ but when they came to look at the 
vehicle in question, and the road which it had to 
travel, the determination of most of them gave 
way. Imagine a tramway descending across the 
face of a bleak cliff at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees ; for a hundred.yards or so, the sheer crag 
was on one side, and on the other — with no sort 
of wall or guard — the winter sea ; beyond that 
was what looked like a small black hole, through 
which the vehicle disappeared, to finish the rest 
of its journey in pitch darkness beneath the cliff 
and the ocean. A princess, as courageous as 
charming, has achieved the adventure of late 
years^ but at that time no member of the female 
sex had ever visited the dark depths of Glendal- 
lack; nor was it to be wondered at that they 
shrank upon this occasion from the steep unpro- 
tected way and the black portaL 

The car, as it was euphuistically called, was 
by no means an attractive equipage. It was a 
small carriage, or nither truck, of solid iron, 
which would hold wfth comfort — if such a term 
be not totally out of place — six persons, two and 
two, sitting very close behind each other. It 
was let down and pulled up by means of a sta- 
tionary engine working an endless chain. Most 
of the fair visitors had, of course, expected to 
find a first-class saloon railway carriage, and a 
level road agreeably lighted up for their conven- 
ience ; and it did not tend to promote their 
confidence when they were informed that the 
car fitted almost as closely into the tunnel be- 
fore them as a bullet in a gun, so that they must 
not move hand nor foot while passing through it. 
Lastly, it was necessary to put over their fine 
clothes certain garments, very considerately made 
for the occasion, but still neither elegant nor be- 
coming. As for the gentlemen, they were pro- 



vided with regular miner's attire. Under the 
circumstances, out of the dozen fine ladies who 
had come to Glend^ack with the expressed in- 
tention of going down in the car, and who saw 
the preparations made for their descent in pres- 
ence of an admiring throng, ten unhesitatingly 
declined to make the venture. They were veiy 
sorry, they said, to disappoint the public; out the 
public would survive it, wBereas they felt confi- 
dent they themselves never should. When press- 
ed, they took a still more dignified attitude, and 
refused upon the ground of religious principle. 
It was all very well for persons whose business 
lay in such places to go down there twice a day 
after tin and copper (or " whatever it was"), but 
in their own case, they felt it would be " tempt- 
ing Providence." In vain it was urged that it 
was a wrong view to take of that beneficent pow- 
er to suppose that it is always ready to do us an 
ill turn when it catches us at a disadvantage; 
they had no wish to argue the matter, they re>- 
plieid, but they would stay above ground, and out 
of harm's way. 

Gwendoline alone, and Miss Blackett, express- 
ed their intention of carrying out the programme ; 
an announcement that was received wi& enthu- 
siasm by the public at large, and with solemn 
head-shakes and doleful warnings by their re- 
cusant sisters. It was a most dangerous and 
foolhardy adventure ; and if Mr. Ferrier had 
been there (which on this particular occasion he 
did not happen to be, but was closeted with his 
lawyer at Glen Druid), they were sure he would 
never have permitted Miss Treheme to under- 
take it. As for Miss Blackett, "she was old 
enough to know better ;" or, indeed, some did 
not hesitate to whisper that the idea of getting a 
beau all to herself, on whom she could lean and 
confide throughout the journey, was so attractive 
a bait to that excellent but somewhat ancient 
m.aiden lady, that it had overcome her fears. 
We do not venture to say whethfer this was or 
was not the reason. She averred that she went 
solely to take care of her brother, who was in- 
fatuated with Miss Treheme, and had foolishly 
constituted himself her escort. But in the case 
of Gwendoline, the possible danger of the trip 
was itself the chief attraction; she welcomed 
any excitement, because it prevented her from 
dwelling upon her own thoughts, and the more 
strange and stirring it was, the better it pleased 
her. 

It was amid great cheering that the two ladies, 
having retired into the manager's house to put 
on their dress, reappeared upon the platform en 
costume, and were presently followed by the sim- 
ilarly metamorphosed gentlemen. With respect 
to Gwendoline, whatever she put on anew seem- 
ed to become her best. She looked as though 
that tight-fitting flannel gown and solid wide- 
awake had been donned expressly to enhance 
her charms, and a buzz of involuntary admira- 
tion greeted her as she stepped with a quiet 
smile whither the car was standing ready for de- 
parture. If her companion's personal appear- 
ance had not similarly improved, it, at all events, 
had not suffered much damage. But that of the 
male adventurers was sorely deteriorated. The 
expression "Nature's gentlemen" has probably 
no reference to costume ; otherwise, we must 
deny its application, even to the most noble- 
looking of mortals, when rigged out in a suit of 
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coarse white sailcloth, and surmounted by a 
solid round hat, with a tallow-candle stuck in 
the brim. 

The company who were to make the first trip 
consisted of six persons, arranged in the follow- 
ing order: in the first seat. Miss Blackett and a 
Mr. Kerr, of St. Medards, were to place them- 
selyes ; in the second. Miss Treherne and Mr. 
Blackett ; and behind were the brakesman and 
a guide for the underground passages. There 
was no room for any one else ; but the narrow 
stone steps that ran by the side of the tramway 
into the mine, and wnich had hitherto formed 
the only mode of ingress and egress, were crowd- 
ed all along, down to the very mouth of the tun- 
nel, with workmen. Poor Mr. Blackett, who, 
compared with his energetic sister, might have 
been almost said to be the less masculine of the 
two, nervous, dyspeptic, and quite unaccustomed 
to publicity, exhibited at this supreme moment, 
just as the car was about to move, a truly pitia- 
ble spectacle. He was devoted, in his feeble sen- 
timental way, to Gwendoline (who was aware of 
his existence, and that was all), and in an evil 
moment of chivalrous enthusiasm he had volun- 
teered to be her escort down Glendallack ; but 
he now bitterly repented himself of that hazard- 
ous undertaking. He* shuddered, not so much 
from the nipping and eager air which the wintry 
sunshine coidd not warm, as with the terrors of 
the prospect before him. The steepness of the 
incline ; the roaring and dashing of the sea im- 
mediately beneath him, and into which it seem- 
ed as likely they would slide off as not ; the small 
^ black hole into which they had presently to en- 
* ter, and that looked scarcely large enough to ac- 
commodate the car even without its inmates; 
and the unimaginable terrors of the mine itself, 
appalled him. As he sat staring blankly before 
him, with two tallow-candles stuck in his hard 
round hat, he looked like some badly executed 
patron saint in wax, to whom a poor but pious 
neighborhood had devoted their dips without 
conciliating him. At the very last moment, he 
suddenly jumped up, and made an effort to get 
out of the car. He had already adjured Gwen- 
doline not to persist in going down the mine, 
and protested, with all the eloquence which truth 
inspires, that for her sake he would give up the 
adventure without a pang of regret ; and she had 
quietly announced her intention of going through 
with it. He had washed his hands, therefore, of 
all responsibility — so far as she was concerned — 
and had nothing to consult but his own precious 
personal safety. A roar of disapprobation arose 
when his intention was discovered : there was a 
moment of indecision, in which he seemed to 
Gwendoline" (who mercifully averted her eyes) to 
get out and get in again, and the machine began 
to move slowly down the incline. 

It really was a nervous moment : to the ten- 
ants of the car it seemed as if they were gliding 
into the sea itself; and Miss Blackett clung to 
Mr. Kerr as though he was her patron saint, and 
should be propitiated whether he would or not. 
But, after the first moment, Gwendoline began 
to enjoy it ; the roaring wind, the leaping spray, 
the black rock in front, that seemed to yawn for 
those that were about to explore its secrets, seem- 
ed to string her nerves and stir her blood. For 
the first time in all her life she recognized what it 
was to be face to face with the great powers of 



nature ; vigorous of mind and strong of will 
though she was, her whcde existence had hither- 
to been artificial ; her intellect had never been 
braced by one broad thought ; she had been hem- 
med in by convention from her cradle, and no 
yearning to escape from its dull round had ever 
visited her. What all her life had been, now sud- 
denly contrasted itself in her mind with another 
sort of life, of which she had only read. How 
would it be with her now, had she always passed 
her days with honest simple folk, who lived most- 
ly in the open air, amid such sights and sounds as 
were now about her ? 

"Oh well for the sailor lad 
That he sings In his boat on the bay r* 

some poet had written, and those words came 
back to her with a far other and deeper meaning 
than they had ever had before. " Would it not 
have been well for Aer, if, instead of the life she 
was now living — outwardly so gay and pleasant, 
but inwardly one net of fraud and lies — a life in 
whose atmosphere she never seemed to draw one 
natural breath — " The car had already glided 
under the little tunnel, into warmth indeed, but 
total gloom, a type of the yerj existence which 
she was picturing; but ere she could continue 
her reflections, a hand was li^^tly laid on hers, 
and a voice which she well knew, and which 
thrilled every fibre of her frame with anger, and 
joy, and fear, whispered " Gwendoline !" 



CHAPTER XV. 

DOWK GLENDALLACK. 

At the same moment wherein Gwendoline be- 
came conscious that Piers Mostyn, and not Mr. 
Blackett, was sitting beside her in the car, the 
machine was suddenly brought to a fuU stop for 
the purpose of lighting the candles, which, in the 
open air, would at once have been extinguished. 
Even when all were provided with these beacons, 
they did little more than make the rugged roof 
immediately above them visible, and cast a feeble 
glimmer upon the wet walls. When Miss Black- 
ett turned round to ejaculate "Horrible; is it 
not. Alec ?" she would not, perhaps, have discov- 
ered that Alexander had decided upon limiting 
his conquests to the earth's surface, and had left 
the guardianship of her friend to another ; Piers, 
not knowing what line to take, remained silent, 
but Gwendoline replied promptly for him : * ' Your 
brother is not here ; he was afraid of catching 
cold, I suppose." 

' ' Oh, I see ; one of the workmen has taken his 
place. Well, perhaps it's better so, my dear. 
Ton will be in safer hands, for Alec is quite un- 
fitted for these sort of expeditions : I told him so 
when he proposed it. Oh my goodness! Mr. 
Kerr" (and she gave her neighbor a most genu- 
ine squeeze), '* if we ain't going lower still !" 

Considering that they had only just entered 
the mine, this was not to be wondered at ; but 
the fiict was, as poor Miss Blackett subsequently 
observed, '* she had seemed to have passed a life- 
time in the dreadful place already," and could do 
nothing throughout the journey but pinch Mr. 
Kerr and say her prayers. Her attention and 
that of her companion being thus entirely ab- 
sorbed. Piers and Gwendoline were left to con- 
verse almost as freely as if they had been alone, 
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except for the brakesman and his assistant, who 
had other matters to engage their minds. 
'* How dare you come here, Piers ?" 
'' Becanse I lore 70a, dearest Orpheus went 
down to a similar locality — ^to see his wife ; and 
I have come here to see you, I really could not 
'resist it, my own darling." 

GwendoUne did not withdraw her hand from 
his warm pressure — she could not deny herself so 
great a pleasure ; but her tone had much resent- 
ment in it still, as she replied : '' It was a most 
dangerous and foolish thing lo do, Piers. Does 
any one know of your being here?" 

>'Not a sool save the brakesman behind us, 
and he does not know who I am. I said I wished 
to go down the mine, and they gave me this 
dress, and bade me wait for the next car. If 
"Alec" (who's Alec ?) had not got out, I should 
have come down the ladder, and taken my chance 
of sedng you. How beautiful you look with that 
star upon yonr forehead, like a goddess." 

^' Do I ? I can not return the compliment : 
Miss Blackett took you for one of the workmen." 
*' Bless her. So will every body else, I hope. 
I wish I was a workman; that is, if you were 
also employed on the same level. I could travel 
to the centre of the earth like this, and enjoy it 
beyond every thing." 

"Could you?" Gwendoline was pouting; but 
he missed that from the insufficient supply of 
light. "Then you can not be much devoted to 
scenery." 

" I see your face, darling, and that is the fair- 
est scene to be beheld upon earth — or beneath it. 
Confound it ! we are stopping again. These peo- 
ple will insist upon bur going to look at some- 
thing." 

Never was explorer of mine so easily satisfied 
as Piers Mostyn. He would have been content 
to have been lowered through scores of miles of 
mere tunnel, and then dragged up again. He 
wished to see nothing but the &ce beside him — 
to hear nothing but that voice, which was certain- 
ly growing less resentful, and even almost tender 
toward him. But science is a severe schoolmis- 
tress, who has no patience with such ridiculous 
follies, and must be listened to whenever she 
speaks. The brakesman's assistant had had his 
orders to "explain Glendallack" to the distin- 
guished visitors of the day, and he conscientious- 
ly did it. It was like hearing a lecture at the 
Polytechnic. But never had those instructive 
walls contained so unheedful an audience. Miss 
Blackett was otherwise engaged, as we know, 
and could not listen. Mr. Kerr had shares in 
the mine, and knew all about it. Gwendoline 
was staring straight before her, looking (if there 
had been light enough to see) haggard rather 
than bored: she almost wished that the rope 
would break, and the enigma of her life be solved 
in that fashion. Piers, beneath his silken mus- 
tache, was muttering curses in the Parisian 
tongue. The brakesman's assistant having pre- 
mised that he was unaccustomed to speak in pub- 
lic, discoursed with a fluency that could only have 
been acquired by constant practice. He had him- 
self a smattering of science, and had invented 
something — a pump, or a valve, or a coupling- 
chain — of which he had a model at home, and 
would be happy to show it to the ladies and gen- 
tlemen when they got above ground. 

"Ah! if ever we do," sighed Miss Blackett. 



She was a thrifty soul, but she would have given 
ten golden guineas at that moment to have been 
in a position to behold the model referred to. 
Happy Alec I He was a coward, but not a fool ; 
he was on terra Jirma, and not under it. How 
she hated Mr. Kerr, who must have kno\^ where 
he was bringing her to ! Heaven might forgive 
him, but' she certainly did not make that special 
request in his favor. Why was it so frightfully 
hot, and what was that which was dropping on 
her head and shoulders from the roof? She in- 
terrupted the torrent of the lecturer's eloquence 
to ask these two questions. 

"Well, mum, as for the heat, that is said to 
arise from our propinquity to a very hot place, 
indeed." 

" Great Heaven deliver us I" exclaimed Miss 
Blackett, fervently. 

" No, mum ; it is not the place you are think- 
ing on : I was referring to the Central 'Fire, 
The warm air we are breathing, however, al- 
though inconvenient to parties unaccustomed to 
it, is not hurtful. As for the iron drippings, they 
are quite harmless." 

"But what do they come from, man?" urged 
the poor lady. 

" Well, they come from the sea, mum : we are 
half a mile out or more under the waves. The 
faint hollow boom you would hear — if you were 
to listen very quiet— is the noise of the sea above 
your head." 

"Just 80, my man," said Mr. Kerr, with the 
patronizing tone of a proprietor. "Now, will 
you tell us how many feet of rock, in the roof 
here, lie between us and the water ?" 

" Well, where you are pointing, sir, about six 
feet ; but where that wooden plug is put, not 
above three. If I was to knock it away tliis mo- 
ment — " 

An agonized cry broke forth from Mr. Kerr. 

My dear Miss Blackett, you ran a pin into 
me !" 

" I know I did," exclaimed that lady, with the 
calmness of despair, "and I'll do it again if you 
don't make that man leave off, and instantly take 
us up again. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for bringing ladies into such a place at all. 
The idea of one's trusting to a wooden plug ? I 
am sure I have turned quite gray within the last 
five minutes. 

If Mr. Kerr had had any action at law brought 
against him by the lady, on the ground of this 
personal damage to her charms, it is possible he 
might have produced witnesses to prove that she 
was turning gray some time previous to her de- 
scent into Glendallack; but he was much too 
gallant as well as prudent to hint at any thing of 
tiie sort just now. 

"My dear madam," answered he, "I assure 
you there is not the slightest danger. People 
are working all along yonder gallery, and do so 
every day, just as safely as though they were 
digging potatoes in their own gardens : nobody 
gets so far as this down the mine without leav- 
ing the carriage and going to see them. We 
must take back with us some memento of our 
visit, in the shape of a bit of tin or copper ore. 
Come — ^let me give you my arm — and see the 
specimens hammered out with our own eyes. " 

" I don't move one step out of this car for all 
the wealth of Golconda ; and you don't either, 
Mr. Kerr," added Miss Blackett, hastily: "I 
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am not going to be left alone in this place for a 
single instant. What do you say, Miss Tre- 
herne ? You have had enough of these dreadful 
proceedings, I am sure ; no young woman with 
any sense of propriety would wish for any more, 
with the candles all guttering down as they are, 
and not likely to last a bit longer than we want 
them to do." 

'' I am quite at your service. Miss Blackett," 
said Gwendoline, quietly. ^^ It is a matter of 
])erfect indifference to me whether we remain or 
return." 

*' Then let us go back at once, man," exclaim- 
ed Miss Blackett. 

** Just as you please, mum," returned <he 
brakesman's assistant. "Only, if you won't go 
to the workings, you will never be sure that the 
specimen you buy above ground was really found 
here. But 111 just knock you down a lump or 
two from the roof — " 

Again a cry of irrepressible agony broke forth 
from the unhappy Mr. Kerr. " This confound- 
ed woman — that is, I mean this lady here," said 
he, correcting himself, " is exceedingly timid, my 
man. Give the signal to draw up at once — tm- 
viediateh/ — do you hear me ?" 
. "I am sorry if I have hurt you," said Miss 
Blackett, reserving her apology until the machine 
.began sensibly to ascend ; **but I really couldn't 
help it ; I would have done the same if it had 
been the lord lieutenant. " ^ 

" I wish it hadho&VL the lord lieutenant, mad- 
am, with all my heart," returned Mr. Kerr, vi- 
ciously, and continuing to rub his leg, for the pin 
had, this time, hurt him exceedingly. 

Nature is often complimented upon making so 
many folks, and yet none of them (save her 
twins) altogether similar in feature ; but the va- 
riety of character with which she dowers us is 
infinitely greater. Even twins are sometimes of 
totally opposite dispositions. 

The little car that was now toiling up from 
the depths of Glendallack was bringing what auc- 
tioneers call *' a very mixed lot" to join their fel- 
lows above ground. That Mr. Kerr was of the 
same flesh and blood as his companion, she, in- 
deed, had proved to his great inconvenience ; but 
beyond that they had scarcely any thing in com- 
mon. He was a gambler in railway and mining 
shares, and speculative even in his teligious opin- 
ions. She was prudent and orthodox, but de- 
voted to sixpenny loo, from which he shrank, as 
being an inmiorad dissipation. The brakesman, 
again, who had been' specially imported from a 
distance on account of his great gifts in his par- 
ticular line, was almost as much a machine as 
the invention he controlled and admired as the 
perfection of human skill ; while his companion 
and assistant was a Brunei in embryo, dissatis- 
fied with every mechanical institution as ineffect- 
ual, and only not guilty of ruining railway com- 
panies with his ingenious novelties, because the 
opportunity had not as yet been afforded him. 

" The applause of board-room meetings to command, 
The threats of loss and min to despise/' 

his lot forbade ; but he yearned to wade through 
treasure to the throne of chief engineer, and to 
shut the gates of Economy on the British share- 
holder. 

Like the ham of the sandwich. Piers and 

Gwendoline, biBtween these two differing pairs, 

most certainljr partook of the qnalities of neither ; 



nor, perhaps, though they had a common inter- 
est in life, which the others lacked, were their 
characters, on the whole, mox^ similar. 

' * I am glad to have seen you, and pressed yonr 
hand, dear Gwendoline, at all events," murmur- 
ed Piers. '* This must last me for some time,! 
suppose." 

Passionately as Gwendoline loved this num, it 
was perhaps a part of her punishment for domg 
so that her keen eyes were not closed to bis 
&ults — that is, to those shortcomings, which, 
measured even by the moral standard which she 
used, were feults. She well knew that he was 
inordinately selfish ; but that phrase of his, "last 
me," just as she was about to part from him on 
the cross-road of life, sent a chill to her very 
heart. Her silence, and the sudden relaxing of 
the fingers which lay in his grasp, at once in- 
formed him of his error. 

"Dearest Gwendoline," continued he, tender- 
ly, " do not think me selfish, for you and I— as 
it seems to me — are one. When far away from 
you, I have only the recollection of you to com- 
fort me ; I seem but half myself, and that the 
worse half. When — when may I hope to see 
you again ?" 

"I do not know. Piers; perhaps never. I 
wish that I could die this moment — thus, with 
my hand in yours." She was dreadfully agi- 
tated ; she was trembling in every limb for the 
love and the loss of him, and he knew it. 

" No, no, dearest ; you shall live on. We will 
be happy together yet ; do not doubt it. When 
— when are you coming to town ?" 

" Papa and I go the beginning of next moniii. 
Mr. Ferrier follows us, with the children, lie 
marriage is to take place on the 20th." 

"And I am not to see you betwixt this and 
then r 

" Certainly not. Piers. If you haye one sin- 
gle spark of genuine love for me, you will avoid 
me, not only betwixt now and then, but for 
months to come. We shall be in Italy for a long 
time. I will write to yon, but you must not 
write to me. It is a small thing enough to ask 
of you. Piers, in return for much ; but will you 
promise me that f" 

" I will, dear ; I do. But you will think of 
me ; you will not forget me, Gwendoline ?" 

"Forget you? No, Piers. Ah me!" (she 
muttered to herself) " would to Heaven I could !" 

"You are shivering, dearest ; I trust this con- 
founded place has not given you cold. I feel 
the draught myself; we must be getting near 
the daylight. I do not say good-by, darling— 
au revoir" 

Their hands parted with a tender squeeze, and 
not a moment too soon. The candles began to 
pale, the gloom to thin, the fresh salt air to make 
itself felt. Amid the sound of beating waves, 
and blowing winds, and cheering human voices, 
the car was drawn up to the platform whence it 
had started. An immense crowd welcomed their 
arrival ; among whom, though modestly keeping 
in the second rank, were Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Barland, the latter of whom always made a pmnt 
of patronizing all entertainments that were gra- 
tuitous. 

"You are looking rather white. Miss Tre- 
heme," said Mr. Kerr, as he assisted her to alight. 
**I trust you were not as frightened as Miss 
Blackett ; though, if you were, I am sure yoa 
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behaved yoarself better. Hollo ! what has be- 
come of your friend ? Brakesman, here is some- 
thing for yourself, and for your assistant also ; 
and although, as it happened, there was nothing 
for him to do, here is a couple of shillings for 
the other workman. He has mixed with the 
rest, and I can't tell one man from the other ; 
but you will see he gets it." 

None present had the slightest suspicion that 
Gwendoline had gone down Glendallack with 
Piers Mostyn sitting by her side. Mrs. Barland, 
howeyer, did remark, as her husband and herself 
trudged home together thai afternoon, ** Yon was 
a bonnie laddie that took Mr. Blackett's place by 
Miss Treheme, eh ? Did you ever see him be- 
fore ?" 

" I dare say," was Mr. Barland's careless reply. 
'^ There's a matter of six hundred men as works 
at Glendallack, and most of 'em comes to our 
shop when their insides wants looking to. You're 
a nice young woman, vou are, to be so curious 
about \ bonnie laddies, and only a six months' 
bride yourself! I am downright ashamed of 
yoa, Susan." But he did not look ashamed of 
her by any means, but regarded her, head aside, 
with complacent criticism, as an investment with 
which he had every reason to be satisfied. 

''*■ Nay, it wasn't so much his bonnie face that 
took me, Sam. But I thought it unco strange 
that he shoald have flitted away without staying 
to get his siller from Mr. Kerr." 

Mr. Samuel Barland's philosophic face relaxed 
into a smile, and his gray Qyea twinkled with 
merriment, as he tapped the ashes out of his 
pipe, and observed approvingly, "It's plain ye 
come fropi the far North, Susan." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GOLDEN OPINIONS. 

In a few weeks, Bedivere Court and Glen 
Druid were both occupied only by servants on 
board-wages. Sir Guy and Gwendoline, and 
Mr. Ferrier and his children, were all in town. 
The baronet and his daughter took quiet lodg- 
ings in St. Jamesjs Place, but communicated 
with none of their fashionable friends. The 
bridegroom elect knew scarcely any one in Lon- 
don, and of course passed most of his time with 
the Trehemes. When Marion and little * ' Eady" 
(which was the general love-term for Edith) ac- 
companied him, they did not find themselves at 
all de trop, as usual in such cases ; and, indeed, 
Gwendoline gave them a very genuine welcome. 
Their presence was an immense relief to her, 
though Mr. Ferrier naturally enough did not 
take that view of the matter, but admired her 
more than ever for her devotion to his little 
ones. He even spoke- of it with enthusiasm to 
Sir Guy over their claret, and thereby afforded 
that acute gentleman an opportunity, as he 
thought, of diplomatically introducing a certain 
delicate subject. 

"Yes, my dear Ferrier," said he, "it is evident 
enough that Gwendoline adores your motherless 
little ones ; and, indeed, although she has gener- 
^ ally gre&t command over her feelings — as the 
Treheriies have always had — she can never speak 
of them to me Without emotion. Do I conjecture 
right in supposing that you will appoint her — 



who will certainly be their natural protector — 
their legal guardian ?" 

Mr. Ferrier's cheek flushed up a little ; he was 
never quite at his ease with the baronet, and 
shrank from giving him the least offense. More- 
over, the suggestion just made to him had, it was 
probable, been proposed to her father by Gwendo- 
line herself, which rendered a refusal still more 
embarrassing. But, for all his affection for his 
bride elect, which was excessive, and of that de- 
votional sort which is scarcely seen save where 
there is great disparity of age, Mr. Ferrier did 
not hesitate in what he felt to be the path of 
duty. He was hberal, and even lavish, notwith- 
standing Mr. Samuei Barland's remark on folks 
from the far North ; but he always remembered 
to be just before he was generous. 

"No, Sir Guy," said he, firmly; "I can at 
present make no prospective arrangement to that 
extent. The disposition of my little ones must, 
like that- of the bulk of my property, depend upon 
the future. " Then, for the firs^time, he unfolded 
to his father-in-law elect his pecuniary intentions 
with respect to Gwendoline. It was a matter 
on which the baronet had wisely abstained from 
questioning him. Mr. Ferrier was a man much 
easier led than driven, and would have resented 
any dictation upon such a subject. Business 
matters were his strong point ; and, on the other 
hand, he did not need to be told his duty. His 
intentions on the present occasion were what 
suited both with his natund liberality and his 
sense of right, though they by no means came 
up with Sir Guy's expectations. Mr. Ferrier had 
arranged to supply Gwendoline with a handsome 
allowance for pin-money, and to settle on her a 
good jointure ; but he had no idea of materially 
injuring the prospects of his children. More- 
over, he might have issue by Gwendoline herself, 
whose interests would have to be consulted. 

The baronet could not altogether conceal his 
chagrin at this news ; and if he had spoken the 
genuine feelings of his heart, he would have said 
something of this sort : " It is not to be supposed 
that an ancient and third-rate personage like you, 
sir, can purchase so superior a being as my daugh- 
ter for the same price, or any thing like it, as a 
more eligible suitor. The least you could have 
done, in my opinion, would have been to* settle 
half your property upon her ; the other half 
would, even then, have been more than sufiicient 
for your girls, and probably only made them the 
objects of designing fortune-hunters. Out of that 
you might, therefore, reasonably have given me 
(Sir Guy) a good lump sum, not in mere ac- 
knowledgment of my rank (for that, since we are 
to be so nearly connecteji, I waive), but in com- 
pensation to me for what I have expended on 
this young woman's education and attire, and 
various extras. I really do not see the good of 
the existence of people of your third-rate class at 
all, if we are not to make something out of you ; 
and if I had only guessed what a faint sense you 
entertain of the honor done to you in this alliance 
with my fanwly, by gad, sir, I would have taken 
my pig to another market." 

What Sir Guy did say was something very di^ 
ferent. He remonstrated, it is true ; he even took 
the serious and sepulchral line of his being an old 
man, and of the necessity incumbent on him of 
"looking beyond himself ;" but either because 
he was out of his element on such topics, and 
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argued it HI, or because, since the bridegroom 
elect was as old as he was, the argnment was ill 
appreciated, Sir Guy fiiiled to move the other 
from his position ; and finding no' better terms 
could be made, he dismissed the whole matter 
with a good-humored pleasantry. 

In very different tones did he communicate the 
news that evening to his daughter, when their 
guest had left. He did not spare his future son- 
in-law, even in the way of epithet : "The man is 
a mere' skinflint, Gwendoline ; and, for my part, 
I am quite prepared to throw him over, even at 
this eleventh hour. Ton have only to write a 
line to Lady Beaumonde, to say we're in town, 
and next week you may take your choice among 
the best in England. jOepend upon it, my dear, 
we have made a mistake here altogether. " 

'* I think not, papa,'* was Gwendoline's quiet 
rejoinder; " at least, / have made no mistake." 
And a look accompanied the reply, which said 
as plainly as any spoken words, ** You know it 
was arranged tha4 1 was to shift for myself." 

Sir Guy seemed much cast down ; abashed, it 
was not in the nature of things he should be. 

" If you have nothing to do with yourself, 
papa," she went on, '*or if I have put you to 
expenses that cripple you for the present, why 
should you not accompany us abroad ?" 

"What! on your marriage? On Monday 
week, Gwendoline ? Surely that would be im- 
possible." 

* * Would it ?" said «he, coldly. " Well, at all 
events, join us as soon as it wiU be possible. I 
will take care that Mr. Ferrier asks you to do 
so ; and one of us, at least, will be glad to see 
you." 

Gwendoline was speaking truth there, and her 
father kissed her with trembling playfulness for 
her gracious words. He did not guess that al- 
most any body else would have been as eagerly 
welcomed to make a third in that coming honey- 
moon as himself. 

" Yes," said he, ** I will certainly make one of 
your party, notwithstandiiig that I understand 
those brats are to accompany you ; and you know 
how children annoy me." 

" Marian, however, is a very well-behaved lit- 
tle girl, papa, and nobody will ask you to carry 
the baby. Paris — Florence — Rome; that is the 
programme, it seems ; and we are to return to 
Glen Druid in the early autumn." 

She traced out the route as coolly as though 
she had been reading an extract from Brad- 
shaw ; and we may state, without accompanying 
the happy pair upon their travels, as Sir Guy 
did, that it was adhered to. 

Mr. Ferrier was not "thrown over" at the 
eleventh hour, but married Gwendoline Treheme 
on the day appointed. Never had so quiet a 
wedding taken place before at St. George's, Han- 
over Square. The fashionable world were aston- 
ished the next morning over their chocolate to 
read the news of such a ceremony having been 
performed in their absence, and rather resented 
it. " But when a girl marries for money," they 
charitably reflected, "it is the bridegroom's 
wishes that have to be consulted until after he is 
secured. " They had no idea it was Gwendoline 
herself who had insisted upon the " quietness" 
of the affair. That there were no bridemaids, 
no breakfast, no any thing, was all set down to 
the miserly eccentricity c^ the unknown Scotch 



gentleman of eighty or so (some said ninety), 
who had purchased the belle of the last season. 
There was one thing in which it was sarcastical- 
ly observed that he waa very generous : the fash- 
ion of " no cards" had not as yet commenced ; 
but the number of cards which the Ferriers sent 
out quite excited remark, it was so prodigious. 
No acquaintance of the Trehemes — and their 
circle of acquaintance was very large — seemed 
to have been omitted. But this too, in reality, 
was as little to be laid to the bridegroom's charge 
as the rest of the arrangements. The bride was 
solely responsible for it. In doing so, she was 
sowing the seed of what she intend^ should be a 
vast harvest of popularity ; she was casting bread 
upon the waters, of which she hoped to see the 
fruits after many days. 

In most dramas, when the heroine marries, 
the curtain falls with "They lived happy ever 
afterward" inscribed upon it, or at least suggested 
by the last "tag;" but the story of Gwendoline 
•fireheme can admit of no such conclusion. She 
is married, it is true ; but her life henceforth is 
no more to be predicated from that circumstance 
than is the future of a man who takes the name 
and arms of another by the queen's license, for 
certain considerations, is to be thereby foretold. 
With most women, marriage is the schepie of 
their existence, the capital of the column of life. 
With Gwendoline Treheme it was but the first 
step of the pedestaL 

Early in autumn, and after about six months 
of continental travel, Mr. and Mrs. Ferrier and 
the children returned to Glen Druid. It is sar- 
castically said that country folks have little to 
talk about except x)olitics and one another ; but 
so ^ they are little behind the town. The mis- 
fortune is that they take their politics from tra- 
dition, or yesterday's newspaper (which is much 
the same), while they themselves are few in num- 
ber—and — since it is only poets and fox-hunters 
(of whom the latter class is much more numerous 
than the former) who can live in the country — 
mostly of one type. The return of the Ferriers 
was an incident by the side of which all ordinary 
excitements of the neighborhood— confirmations, 
family bazars, and comings of age of the sons of 
the magistracy — paled their ineffectual fires. 
The curiosity of the county to see Gwendoline, 
and pass judgment on her behavior as wife and 
step-mother, was extreme ; and she did not balk 
them. The newly-married couple went out ev- 
ery where ; and when that duty had been thor- 
oughly performed, they received every body at 
home. Nothing could exceed Mrs. Ferrier's ur- 
banity and good-humor. Society could not re- 
proach itself enough for having once thought her 
unconciliatory or reserved. How true it was that 
one should never pass hasty verdicts upon per- 
sons whom one has had no opportunity of know- 
ing thoroughly! What was more satisfactory 
than all was to see how sweet little Marian clung 
to her. It was not always that a young woman 
of beauty and fashion showed herself in so amia- 
ble a light with respect to the whims and ways 
of children, and it was rarer still to see a second 
wife so entirely devoted to the offspring of her 
predecessor. Conversation of this sort took place 
for the most part among the ladies, and was gen- 
erally followed by certain significant smiles and 
whispers, the nature of which are far too polite 
to reveal. Indeed, they chiefly consisted of orac- 
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al«r and mystic sentences, not easy to be de- 
ciphered by masculine minds at aU; such as, 
* ' Nothing of the sort at present ; " ' * Quite a mis- 
take, I assure you ;" and (this from a high do- 
mestic authority, who had just been made a 
grandmother), ** Pooh! pooh! not likely." 

From reproaching itself with its old^ verdict 
upon Gwendoline, Society went on to reverse it. 
For what besides her cold and haughty manner 
— which it was now evident had been but the 
natural result of high birth joined to very slen- 
der means — ^had ever been really urged against 
her ? Absolutely nothing, except some vulgar 
story about the sudden and harsh dismissal of 
her waiting-maid from Glen Druid. The girl 
was a great talker, had made some bitter com- 
plaints, and even invented some scandals against 
her mistress before she went away ; but if one is 
to listen to the tattle of discharged domestics, 
what mistress's character would be safe ? And, 
talking of servants, could any thing be more ad- 
mirable than Mrs. Ferrier's conduct — it was 
but a small thing, but it was very significant of 
her magnanimity of character — with respect to 
Susan Kamsay that was, who had been turned 
away from Glen Druid for her impertinence to 
her, when Miss Treheme ? One of Mrs. Fer- 
rier's first acts upon her return home was to send 
little Marian down to St. Medards to see her old 
nurse, which not only showed a forgiving spirit, 
but proved how genuine had been h^ own aifec- 
tionate treatment of the child. For of course 
the artless infant would poor into Susan's greedy 
ears all her woes and wrongs, if she had had any, 
and give quite an unvarnished account of her 
new mamma. Yet even Susan Barland — who 
was very well known among the famihes in the 
neighborhood, for she was an excellent dress- 
maker, and eked out her husband's income by 
that calling — ^had confessed that little Marian 
was very fond of her step-mother, and had noth- 
ing whatever to say against her. It was surely 
a great feather in Gwendoline's cap that she 
nourished no "bitterness," which so often exists 
in people that ought to be far above it. Then, 
again, to see her with the baby — ^little Eady — ^it 
was the most charming sight in the world : the 
clergyman at St. Medards had said it was ''an 
education in itself;" never had such a step- 
mother been seen before — at all events in West 
Cornwall. If Gwendoline had been dead and 
buried — a calamity shocking to reflect upon 
when one remembered those two motherless 
lambs — the gilded record of virtues upon her 
tombstone, which would doubtless have been as 
complete as the art of composition could make 
it, could scarcely have been excelled by the gold- 
en opinions that were now expressed of her. 

As to her behavior as a wife, it was peifect — 
it was beautiful. It was agreed upon all hands 
that never before had old man been so fortunate 
in the choice of a second spouse as Mr. Ferrier, 
It was also remarked that he was looking very 
old. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GARDEN PARTY. 

It was .not only the county that was bidden to 
the hospitalities of Glen Druid. Gay London 



folks, friends of Mrs. Ferrier and her father, 
came gladly down to lounge on the broad ter- 
races, and play croquet on the lawn or on the 
sands of the bay. At the end of his earthly pil- 
grimage, Mr. Bruce Ferrier reaped the reward 
of a lifetime of assiduity in having more than 
one 'live 'lord a guest beneath his roof. Lord 
Chillington, an old college friend of Sir Guy's, 
was so good as to promise a week of his valuable 
time to the honest merchant, which was pro- 
longed to a month by a sharp fit of the gout. He 
was a very polished and stately ornament to a 
drawing-room, and celebrated for his curious an- 
ecdotes of the days of the Regency — ^which he 
regretted with genuine pathos. His fishy eyes 
would twinkle almost like life when recalling 
those times when he and Sir Guy had so often 
heard the chimes at midnight — and woidd also 
have heard them had they rung at ibur in the 
morning. He had much more courtly manners 
than the baronet, but also distinctly showed the 
Tartar if you chanced to scratch his skin. Dr. 
Gisbome and he had once an argument together 
upon a small question of matter of fact — the sub- 
ject being the famous Perdita — wherein his lord- 
ship was proved decisively to be in the wrong ; 
and he lost his temper to that extent that his sci- 
entific adversary had to bleed him; notwith- 
standing which good office, he went about for the 
short remainder of his life complaining that he 
had been asked to sit at the same table, down in 
Cornwall, with a confounded . apothecary. Lord 
Luttrel also honored Glen Druid with his pres- 
ence, accompanied by his brother, the Honorable 
Piers Mostyn, " Both very old friends of mine 
and of your wife's, Ferrier, and whom I have 
known ever since they were so high," was Sir 
Guy's introduction. Mr. Camellair, the distin- 
guished artist, and one or two more of his fra- 
ternity, were also of the company ; he had come 
down expressly to pj^nt Mrs. Ferrier — the por- 
trait was afterward engraved for the Book of 
Beauty — but when his mission was done, he still 
staid on, enraptured with the efi^ects of light and 
shadow on the Warrior's Helm. He was also 
partial to the Steinberg and Green Cura9oa, both 
of which were of better quality at Glen Druid 
than those in his own cellar at St. John's Wood. 
These artists were to Gwendoline what aids-de- 
camp are to their chief in time of peace : they 
took messages for her, anticipated her wishes for 
a water-ice, caught her laced handkerchief in the 
very act of falling (such was their nimble grace), 
and invented small-talk for her for the dinner- 
party in the evening. When they were so fortu- 
nate as to secure her private ear, and could resist 
the temptation of abusing one another, they paid 
her tender compliments. '* She was Snow, but 
had never fallen," said the cleverest of them. 

There were London ladies, too, guests at Glen 
Druid, who should by rights ha^ been mention- 
ed first ; but the presence of Lord Chillin^n 
obtruded itself upon my mind, and monopolized 
its attention. There was a Lady Chillington 
somewhere in lodgings at Bath, but nobody knew 
any thing about her beyond the card-circles of 
that faded city, where she lived in great repute, 
however, upon five hundred a year, which his lord- 
ship allowed her out of her own money ; ior she 
had at one time been an heiress. There was also 
a Lady Luttrel, who accompanied her husband 
and brother-in-law; but she was proclaimed 
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"unsatisfactory" by most persons of her own 
condition. She was undeniably pretty, but she 
had no " style. " It was understood that she was 
of a religious turn, which perhaps eitplained the 
cold, discouraging look with which she received 
even the best of Lord Chillington*8 " reminis- 
cences," when the rest of the company were all 
appreciation. Even if their tone was a little free, 
it would have shown a more Christian spirit in 
her, it was observed, to have been more compla- 
cent in her reception of them, considering that 
he was a peer of ^he realm and of an age to de- 
mand respect. With this exception — ^which was, 
it must be allowed, however, a very grave one — 
she was civil to every one, down to the very serv- 
ants ; yet the company complained that *' some- 
how or other they could not get on" with Lady 
Luttrel. She had "nothing to say for herself," 
and took every thing people said to her au grand 
sirieux ; and they wondered openly how Luttrel 
"stood it." That good-natured viscount re- 
moved his habitual cigar to laugh at this idea ; 
assured them that his "Kitty" was worth the 
whole lot of them, Chillington included; and 
expressed his belief that when the time came — 
and his constitution was already what he called 
"shaky" — and supposing what the parsons said 
was true, he should get to heaven by her vicari- 
ous aid. "She is so deuced good; bless you, 
shell frank me right through, just like a post- 
letter." 

To do the viscount justice, it was not in view 
of this prospective advantage to himself that he 
allowed his wife to take her own way in life — to 
visit the poor, to tend the sick, and to teach iif a 
Sunday-school. He was not nearly ao clever as 
his younger brother — ^he was even a downright 
fool to smoke ten cigars a day when one gave 
him the heartburn — and he knew it ; but he had 
sense enough to perceive what made his Kitty 
happy : perhaps his conscience pricked him that 
in one or two particulars he had done much to 
make her unhappy, and this was his atonement, 
that he let her take her own way. At all events, 
she did so at Glen Druid ; she rather avoided the 
half dozen fashionable couples that made up the 
other guests of the Ferriers, and passed much of 
her time, by Gwendoline's permission, in the nur- 
sery with the children — of whom, though pas- 
sionately fond, she had none of her own ; her 
brother-in-law. Piers, was heir-presumptive to 
the title of Luttrel. She had rather taken to 
Miss Blackett, and had more than once driven 
into St. Medards to join her upon certain chari- 
table errands. But Dr. Gisbome was not a fa- 
vorite of her ladyship : the freedom of his freely 
expressed opinions had shocked her ; while, on 
the other hand, the doctor had been heard to say 
that Lady Luttrel was the only one of the "Lon- 
don Lot" — as he somewhat contemptuously term- 
ed Mr. Terrier's metropolitan guests — that was 
worth her salt. He compared her (but much 
more tersely), in Miss Blackett's private ear, to 
a single flower growing among a wilderness of 
weeds upon a hot-bed of inodorous material. 

The "London Lot" and the "County Lot" 
(except the very cream of the latter) did not, to 
say truth, blend together very harmoniously : the 
former had the advantage of union and compact- 
ness, besides that of better understanding the (po- 
lite) art of war ; they discussed together^ very un- 
reservedly the characters of the less favored guests 



who had just taken leave, and were being whirled 
away for miles over the windy moors before they 
got to their beds ; their own position afterward 
gave them almost that superiority over the others 
which those who are invited to dinner possess 
over those who are asked to " come in the even- 
ing." Perhaps it was not altogether without rea- 
son that the families of the neighborhood accused 
them of giving themselves airs. But, neverthe- 
less, nobcldy dreamed of'refusing an invitation to 
Glen Druid, where the hostess certainly did her 
very best — and, upon the whole, not unsuccess- 
fully — to persuade the oil and vinegar to coalesce. 
Not a day was suffered to go by without an en- 
tertainment of some sort. There were dinner- 
parties, dancing-parties, and acted charades, in 
which last it was the universal regret that Gwen- 
doline declined to appear. Mr. Ferrier had not 
expressed any objection to her doing so, but with 
delicate tact she had anticipated his view of the 
matter, and pleased him by abstaining ftom tak- 
ing part in them. 

She had won Lady LuttreFs respect, too, hy 
that prudent course, and the two sat close togeth- 
er one entire evening, talking more familiarly than 
usual about Marian and Eady, and how the fish- 
ermen's families got on in stormy weather. The 
quiet beauty of the viscountess afforded an ex- 
quisite foil to the imperial charms of Mrs. Ter- 
rier ; and they were both much admired ; but it 
was admitted oti all hands that there were many 
Lady Luttrels in the world, and only one Gwen- 
doline. The latter wore a careless smile, al- 
though she endured ten minutes of agony while 
she watched Piers Mostyn, as Pyramus, make 
love in dumb-show (but with great naturalness) 
to one Miss Beauvoir as Thisbe. 

Besides these evening gayeties, there were oft- 
en entertainments in the daytime — fStes and gar- 
den-parties. On one of those occasions, Susan 
Barland, who was now dressmaker in ordinary to 
Marian and Eady, had been asked by the former, 
with Gwendoline's permission, to take tea in the 
nursery. It was the first time she had visited 
Glen Druid since her dismissal, almost two veal's 
ago; and how different, thought she, was the 
scene before her, as she wound along the path 
that led to the back of the house, and gazed 
through the tall hedge of sea-tamari^ upon the 
terraced gardens, to that which she hadHeft about 
the house of mourning. A band of music, hid- 
den in the grotto, was playing some lively air, 
and the fountains were leaping in the sun as if 
to the melody. Upon the lawn was a vast tent, 
canopied with silk, where scores of fine folks 
were merry-making and taking refreshment; 
while from the croquet-ground came little bursts 
of laughter between every tap of the balls. How 
utterly the memory of her late mistress seemed 
to have faded away T She saw Gwendoline at- 
tended by a little knot of obsequious cavaliers, 
and looking like a queen with her courtiers. Why 
should a sensation of dislike which almost amount- 
ed to horror have thrilled through Susan's frame 
as she regarded her ? What had the present Mra. 
Ferrier ever done to her, to cause her to entertain 
such hostile feelings ? Had she not been forgiv- 
ing ? nay, did not her own presence in the grounds 
of Glen Druid at J;hat moment testify to Gwen- 
doline's good-will toward her ? Susan asked her- 
self these questions, but something within her 
also furnished the reply. She did not believe in 
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he genuineness of Mrs. Ferrier's "makings-up" 
?ith her, or in the kindness for which she was 
ioubtless expected to credit her. She did not 
hink her at all a woman likely to forgive an in- 
jury, and, least of all, such an offense as she 
lad comniitted — ^namely, an attempt to prejudice 
ler with those whose favor she sought. Others 
night be hoodwinked, if they pleased to be so, 
)ut not she. Why, she felt as certain that yon- 
ler woman was a false schemer as that she was 
he most beautiful creature that ever wore wom- 
m's shape. Her beauty might dazzle all man- 
und, and even womankind, but it did not dazzle 
ler. She had heard of serpents that fascinated 
Jieir victims before destroying them; and al- 
though this one had not destroyed her former 
mistress, she had certainly fascinated her, and 
suffered her to perish without warning — perhaps 
both soul and body. And yet she had. gained 
the end which doubtless she had in view from 
the moment she had set foot in that house as an 
imsuspected guest. All had gone well with her, 
ind she was even in a position to be magnani- 
mons and patronizing to an honest woman who 
iiad done her best to expose hef schemes. It was 
this indifference to her own hostility and show 
[>f kindly patronage that stung Susan most. Her 
3oal was exceedingly filled with the scorning of 
ber that was at ease, and with the contempt of 
the proud. She had ventured, trusting to the 
weapon of Right, to cross swords with this ac- 
comphshed fencer, and, after being disgracefully 
disarmed, had been treated with galling gener- 
osity. 

¥or empathy in her defeat she looked in vain. 
Even her husband thought her prejudiced and 
foolish in her antagonism to Mrs. Ferrier, and 
had rather peremptorily forbidden it to be open- 
ly exhibited ; it was quarreling, he said, with 
their own bread and butter. Susan was, how- 
ever, no more inclined to do that than Mr. Bar- 
land;" only she was not grateful for her enemy's 
favors, but considered all she received from her as 
so much spoiling of the Philistines. She had no 
vrish to declare open war ; she had had enough 
of that, but would wait patiently, silently, until 
she caught h^r foe at a disadvantage. Such an 
opportunity would offer itself one day, she felt 
sure, if she only waited long enough. In the 
Diean time'%he had a strong attraction to the 
^ouse in the dear children, over whom she felt it 
^er mission to watch. Even while making this 
'^flection, Marian herself came riding by on a 
^hite pony, led by a groom, while Lady Luttrel 
^eld her lightly on the saddle, though she rode 
vith quiet courage, as was her wont, and would 
la^e been quite safe alone. She was a very self- 
'eliant, intdligent child^ and not easily excited ; 
3ut, perceiving Susan through the slender hedge, 
5he clapped her hands and cried out, " There is 
Susie ! Oh, Susie, do come and see my dear Ady 
Uttel!" 

Thus adjured, Susan came forward, and paid 
ber respects to her ladyship, and kissed the child. 

" Tum alon*," cried Marian ; ^' oo go one side, 
md Ady Uttel the other. But no," she said; 
* poor Eady up stairs ; go and fetch ^er." 

'^Yes, dear Marian, that is right,'* said her 
adyship, approvingly ; " we must not forget baby 
ister. I think, Susan, if you were to tell the 
lurse to bring her out — " 

** No, no ;. J^'usie tum too, " interrupted the child. 



"Very well, then," said Lady Luttrel, smiling, 
"bring her out yourself; the music will delight 
her." 

" I thank your ladyship, but I should not like 
to go among the quality, said Susan, modestly ; 
** and perhaps Mrs. Ferrier might object." 

*' I will take the blame on my own shoulders, 
Susan, if there should be any blame, which, how- 
ever, I am sure will not be the case. Mrs. Fer- 
rier asked yon to-day on purpose that you might 
see the gayeties, I am sure ; and besides, if you 
feel shy, you can avoid the company, and take 
Eady round the Warrior's Helm; the sea -air 
will do her good." 

Susan took the baby and Lady Luttrel's advice 
accordingly. She found the narrow path round 
the strange-shaped promontory quite deserted; 
every body was in the garden or on the terrace. 
Only the music and the murmur of voices blend- 
ed faintly on the ear with the lap of the waves 
upon the crags below, or with their soft sweep 
on the sandy beach. Susan was not what is gen- 
erally termed sentimental ; but, though she had 
never read a line of poetry in her life (unless her 
chapel hymns coujd be so called), and was over 
thirty years of age, and had always kept her 
maiden eyes on the main chance at least as much 
as on Samuel her swain, yet she was not uninflu- 
enced by the romance of the situation. She did 
not forget that it was upon this very walk — to 
which be had been admitted by favor of the gar- 
dener — that Samuel had declared his love for her 
between the puffs of his pipe, in a quiet, philo- 
sophic way, which pleased her perhaps quite as 
much as raptures would have done. It was years 
ago now, but the recollection of it was distinct 
enough, and only made the more mellow and 
harmonious by the intervening time. She had 
no regret to trouble her ; her present was suffi- 
ciently satisfactory ; but still she felt that inde- 
finable sorrow for the past because it is past, 
from which none of us are altogether free ; and 
it was with something of tender melancholy that, 
with Eady clasped in her arms, she drew near^ 
the identical spot — a sort of natural arbor in the 
rock — where Mr. Samuel Barland had suddenly 
removed his pipe from his lips with unwonted 
alacrity, passed the back of his hand rapidly 
across his mouth, and kissed her for the first 
time. 

The locaKty had, in her opinion, been ill judged, 
inasmuch as any one using the path must needs 
come suddenly upon a couple so engaged, and she 
had never, Ifherefore, given Mr. Barland the op- 
portunity of so misconducting himself again in 
that particular spot ; but it was all the more sa- 
cred to her, as having been the scene of that first 
embrace, and of it only. As she turned the cor- 
ner with a stop noiseless and slow, in consonance 
with these tender reminiscences, she suddenly 
discovered that Sam's idea — or rather something 
vei^ like it — was being plagiarized. The tall 
gentleman, with the small blonde mustache and 
olive complexion, was not absolutely saluting the 
tall lady, whose fece she could not see, but they 
were without doubt what is termed "laying their 
heads together" uncommonly close. Susan drew 
back unobserved, and not a little amused. Well, 
the Quality were only like other people, it seemed, 
after all. It would be something to tell Sam when 
she got home, and would make him laugh in his 
dry way. With all her thrift and matter-of-fact 
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wajB, Susan was a tree woman, and, as such, 
deeply interested in all love affairs. Without dis- 
turbing or unfairly prying upon these two young 
people, she was determined to know who they 
were, and especially anxious to recognize the 
lady. She waited, therefore, with her little charge, 
on a seat that was placed on the narrow isthmus 
which joined the Warrior's Helm to the main land, 
and by which all those who were on that promon- 
tory must needs pass on their way back. Some 
time elapsed before her patience was rewarded, 
but at last the same tall lady made her appear- 
ance alone, and walking rather fast. To Susan^s 
genuine horror, she perceived it was Gwendoline 
herself, who had thrown a brown mantle over her 
light dress she had seen her wearing but a few 
minutes before, and had thereby escaped her 
recognition. 

"Ah! Susan, is that you with my darling 
Eady?" said Mrs. Ferrier, graciously. **I am 
glad to see you at Glen Druid again. But I 
feel die wind somewhat chilly here, even through 
this warm cloak ; I think you had better take 
baby in." 

It was evidently Gwendoline's intention to ac- 
company her, and see her safely away before her 
late companion should come up, but his impa- 
tience frustrated this. Hardly had Susan begun 
to move, when the young gentleman she had just 
seen talking so confidentially to his hostess came 
striding after them, and humming a gay tune. 
Susan Barland could almost have sworn that she 
saw a significant glance of caution shoot from 
Mrs. Fender's quiet features as he came up ; and, 
as if in answer to it, the young man observed, 
'* I have been looking for you every where, Mrs. 
Ferrier, having been deputed to enlist you for 
croquet." 

** Very good, Mr. Mostyn," she replied. " I 
will just tSke one kiss of my sweet Eady, and 
shall then be at your service, though I am but an 
indifferent player, I do assure you." 

" An incfifferent player !" thought Susan, with 
indignation filling her honest breast, as she lifted 
up the child for what she deemed that "Judas' 
kiss;" "you are the craftiest player and play- 
actor that ever breathed. I have always sus- 
pected you to be a bad one, but I never thought 
you were so bad as this." 

At tea in the nursery, all that evening, Susan 
could scarcely think of any thing else than what 
she had just seen, and on her way home across 
the solitary moor it engrossed her wholly. She 
had now not the least intention of telling her 
husband of that interview to which she had been 
witness. She was not going to be misjudged a 
second time, or make any accusation without the 
proofs. But she was fuUy convinced in her own 
mind that " that 'ere Mrs. Ferrier was one of the 
wickedest of women." Flirtations among single 
folks she could blink at: "young people will be 
young people, and one must expect such things;" 
but for a married woman to so misbehave her- 
self! 

Mrs. Barland, it is needless to say, was a very 
vulgar personage, and totally ignorant of the 
manners and customs of polite society; but in 
addition to this, and what really gave some gen- 
uine color to her otherwise unnecessarily virtuous 
indignation, she had recognized at the second 
glance, in the Honorable Piers Mostyn, that 
identical "bonnie laddie" who had accompanied 



Miss Treheme, seven months ago, down Glen- 
dallack mine, as a common workman. ^ 

"Ah! my poor master! my poor old master!" 
exclaimed nonest Susan ; * ' you have brought this 
upon your ain sel', for I would ha' warned you if 
yon would ha' let me. But I do mourn for yooi 
innocent bairns." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

DR. OISBORNE's personal EXPERIENCES. 

If Susan Barland was tormented, (as was 
doubtless the case) with the idea that Mrs. Fer- 
rier was not only triumphant, but happy in th« 
success of her schemes, she might have spared 
herself that pang. Gwendoline was consoined 
with disgust, with weariness, with impatience. 
The perpetual necessity for acting her part did 
not leave her one hour of ease. She was de- 
voured, too, by the fire of jealousy. Quite su- 
perfluously, and solely because it flattered her 
self-love to be so, she had been very urgent upon 
Piers to conduct himself as though his affections 
were entirely disengaged, and he liad carried out 
her instructions to the letter. The flirtations to 
which she had been a witness rankled in her 
mind like poison ; every glance, every smile of 
his, bestowed upon another, transfixed her like 
a dart ; while those which she did not see, but 
imagined, drove her to frenzy. It was not words 
of tenderness alone that were exchanged between 
him and her in Mr. Samuel Barland's bower on 
the Warrior's Helm, and elsewhere. Bitter i«- 
proaches, passionate appeals were uttered oli the 
one side, and upon the other apologies, excuses, 
denials, all more or less unsatisfactory. She was 
more beautiful than ever, or perhaps she migbt 
have escaped from the toils in spite of herself. 
When she was with him. Piers was devoted to 
her ; she was his empress, his pole-star, as sbc 
had ever been ; but was there (she knew he was 
asking himself ) any reasonable probability of her 
ever becoming his wife ? 

Yes, there was. At all events, the event was 
more probable than it had been; It was openly 
remarked that Mr. Ferrier was growing feebler 
both in body and mind than his age would war- 
rant, when his former activity was taken into 
account. Gwendoline's influence over him was 
unbounded ; he was dotingly fond of her — he was 
her slave ; but while he hugged the gilded chain, 
he secretly felt its weight. He was aware, and 
uncomfortably aware — although he did not own 
it even to himself— of his inability to cope with 
her strong will. From whatever causes, how- 
ever, he was aging and ailing, and Mrs* Ferrier 
came suddenly to the conclusion that Glen Druid 
was too gay; that the eternal racket was too 
much (as* it well might be, for even the most 
well-bred people make some noise) for her hus- 
band's nerves, and that he needed quiet. The 
guests must all be sent away, and, above all, the 
Honorable Piers Mostyn. 

The interview in which she stated this resolve 
was the stormiest that had yet passed between 
her lover and herself, though she did her best to 
exercise self- control. She knew that he was 
weary of her reproaches, and the idea of his get- 
ting tired of her plunged her in despair ; yet how 
should she do otherwise than rfeproach him? 
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What made her more hitter against him than 
even his flirtations was the secret conviction she 
entertained of having reaped his contempt from 
the very scheme she had laid to secure him. He 
did not express this openly, indeed; hat there 
was a certain change in his manner toward her, 
since she had become Mr. Ferrier's wife, which 
she did not fail to mark, and which filled her 
with indignation. He was not so respectful as 
he had t^n ; he treated her, not with actual 
coarseness, but with that sort of camaraderie 
which she had noticed to prevail among a cer- 
tain class of men — the artists, for instance — just 
as if she were a man. This was intolerable to 
her ; she felt it as keenly as any innocent girl 
insulted by a rude jest ; and yet she could not 
resent it — could not ask him what he meant by 
such a change. For suppose he was to tell her? 
It was infamous of him; it was cowardly; 
for, supposing she had planned this scheme, this 
man had assented to it, and what right had he 
now to turn round and despise her for having 
carried it out — thus far? She had nothing to 
urge as a reason for this departure save her great 
love for him, out of respect for which, out of pity 
for the pain it caused her, she besought him to 
leave her to bear her lot alone. It was surely as 
tender a confession as woman could malfe to 
man, and ought to have availed her at once. 
But "why should he leave Glen Druid?" was 
his half obstinate, half careless inquiry. What 
his tone seemed to her sensitive ear to imply 
was, "What did it matter if her reputation 
should be imperiled ; if their confidential walks 
find talks together should be remarked upon ; if 
'society should begin to look askance at her? 
What then ? She could hold her own, and be 
very agreeable company out o/* society." 

Perhaps he did not mean to imply this, or at 
least all of it ; but he had certainly a way with 
him which he would not have used had she been 
still Gwendoline Treherne. She conquered at 
last, as she always did, when the whole force of 
her will was pitted against his ; but the victory 
was only just gained, and, as it were, by a dead- 
lift. When she had won it, and he had prom- 
ised to depart the next day, she began to wish 
that she had lost it. For how was the life she 
led to be endured without him ? Moreover, she 
was tortured with the thought that, when away 
from her, he would forget her — ^would be unfaith- 
ful to her. It was already evident enough that 
he was tired of waiting for her. 

As for the rest of the gay folks, they were got 
away easily enough, by help of Dr. Gisbome. 
They were made to understand that illness of 
some sort was threatening Glen Druid, and made 
off like rats from a sinking ship. The doctor 
himself always denied it ; but he, or somebody, 
circulated a report — ^which was somewhat cor- 
roborated by Marian, always delicate, being kept 
in bed with a sore throat one nioming — that 
there was scarlet fever in the nursery. Lady 
Luttrel would have offered to stay and nurse the 
children, but that her husband, reasonably 
enough, forbade it ; but with the rest, including 
Sir Guy himself, it was sanve qui peut. The 
house was cleared in twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Ferrier, though ignorant of the cause of 
his guests' departure, was undoubtedly relieved 
by it. He was glad to be left once more in 
quiet, and to the enjoyment of the society of his 
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wife, of whom, as a hostess with many duties, he 
had of late seen very little. On their first even- 
ing alone. Dr. Gisbome, always a welcome vis- 
itor, chanced to drop in. He had dot been 
much with them while the house was full ; per- 
haps that passage-at-arms with my Lord Chil- 
lington, the remembrance of which, however, al- 
ways made the doctor laugh, had a little vexed 
him ; and besides that, he had been a fortnight 
in France, on a visit to Duvergier, the great an- 
alyst. 

** We are delighted to see you, doctor, since 
yon don't come as a doctor, but as a friend," said 
Mr. Ferrier, warmly. "I don't think my wife 
has been quite easy, on account of the children, 
all the time you have been away; she has no 
confidence in any body but you." 

" My dear Mr. Ferrier, your wife has confi- 
dence in herself, which is worth all the faith in 
doctors twice over ; but I do flatter myself she is 
glad to see me back." 

"That is not flattery, since it is honest fact," 
said Gwendoline, simply. " I have heard noth- 
ing but small-talk for thi*ee months. Do, doc- 
tor, now tell us something worth hearing. I 
have scarcely seen you since you have been in 
France ? What did you do there ?" 

" Well, / did nothing, Mrs. Ferrier; but what 
I saw done was one of the most curious things 
you can imagine ; indeed, nobody could imagine 
it. It was rather homble, however." 

"That's delightful!" exclaimed Gwendoline, 
clapping her hands together like cymbals to her 
laugh-music "I love horrible stories." And 
she seated herself playfully on the footstool at 
Mr. Ferrier's feet, who laid his hand upon her 
silken head, and smiled with pleasure at her girl- 
ish joy. It was seldom that the stately Gwen- 
doline unbent her dignity so far, even to her hus- 
band. 

" I will give you a tableau out of my story, in- 
stead of the story itself," said the doctor, slowly. 
"It is a very striking one — the most striking 
save one that I ever witnessed ; and you shall 
guess it, just as though it were one of those cha- 
rades that were acted here a month ago or so. 
Imagine a provincial town in France, with every 
shop shut up, and every window (though that 
was from another cause), and all the people out 
of their houses assembled in an open space in 
front, of the Palais de Justice, or crowding the 
little heights that command it. They are in- 
tently gazing upon what is going on in the centre 
of this space. Five furnaces are ranged there in 
a circle, and supplied with charcoal from a huge 
brazier, which is constantly kept at a red heat : 
a dense and fetid vapor overhangs all ; but in 
front of the furnaces are chemists with their 
alembics." 

" My dear doctor, I have guessed it," said Mr. 
Ferrier, with a movement expressive of disgust. 
" I read the whole account of the horrid thing in 
the papers." 

" But /have not read it. Oh, please, let the 
doctor go on, Bruce. I am so interested. What 
could aU these people have been about ?" 

" They were employed in the detection of an 
infamous crime — a murder," continued the doc- 
tor, gravely. " Within the court-house the scene 
was almost as curious. It was crammed with 
spectators, as the streets were, and at least one 
half of these were ladies— not only women, I 
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mean, but ladies of fashion. There was scarcely 
a poor person in the coart, into which it cost an 
unofficial person a napoleon to enter. The gen- 
tlemen, as well as the ladies, all held a smelling- 
bottle, which they almost constantly applied to 
their nose, for the odor from without filled the 
whole place. I was told that seven hundred 
smelling-bottles were sold in Tulle that morn- 
ing." 

*'I really think, doctor," remonstrated Mr. 
Ferrier, uneasily, "you might spare Gwendoline 
these details." 

The doctor laughed good-humoredly ; he was 
thinking how ill this old gentleman appreciated 
the strength of his wife^s character, and how lit- 
tle he guessed with what strange stories he (the 
doctor) had regaled her before now. 

* * Very well," he said ; * ' so be it. Perhaps I 
am a little too professional in my narration, but 
Duvergier sent for me expressly to take part in 
some of his experiments connected with the af- 
fair in question. The French analysts are cer- 
tainly far in advance of us — ^that is, the best of 
them ; for, indeed, these provincial chemists 
would have done nothing of themselves. It was 
Orfila and Duvergier, as you may remember, Mr. 
Ferrier, and not they, who discovered arsenic in 
every portion of the body. " 

' * Body ! What body ?" inquired Gwendoline, 
with interest. **This is no charade; this is a 
positive riddle — and I can not guess it." 

"Stop a little," said the doctor. "In the 
middle of this court-house is a lady of surpass- 
ing beauty, and not twenty years of age, and 
upon her all eyes are directed. She is dressed 
in elegant mourning ; her handkerchief is edged 
with black lace, and her smelling-bottle is of 
black and gold. Beside her stands a young and 
handsome advocate, who is pleading her cause 
with enthusiastic eloquence. He is pleading for 
her life, for she is a criminal at the bar of jus- 
tice, accused of — " 

"It is Madame Laffaige," exclaimed Gwen- 
doline, with an involuntary shudder. 

"There, you see you have given her. quite a 
shock, Gisbome, " said Mr. Ferrier, angrily. * * I 
am really astonished at your imprudence." 

" Nay, don't scold the doctor," said Gwendo- 
line, lifting her white hand above her head, the 
fingers of which the old man pressed fondly to 
his lips. " Of course I was shocked, but I am 
also immensely interested. I heard Lord Lut- 
trel talking about the case only the other day ; 
but then he tells stories so ill. Now, pray, go 
on with your narrative, doctor. I must hear the 
end, now yon have got so far." 

"Well, I have told you the worst, my dear 
Mrs. Fenier. The rest was all in the French 
style, and more like what one sees in a stage- 
play than the genuine, drama of life. When 
Madame Laffarge's counsel closed his defense, 
which he did in tears, the audience all rose and 
cheered him ; and when the commissioners, who 
had been sent down for the purpose, and before 
whom the case was tried, announced that no 
poison had been detected in the exhumed re- 
mains, and thereby acquitted the lady, the court 
rose at her as the pit does in a theatre at some 
favorite actress, and screamed themselves hoarse 
with applause." 

"But I thought she was found guilty after 
all ?" observed Gwendoline, carelessly, her inter- 



est having apparency ceased with the result of 
the triaL 

" She was acquitted at Tulle, but she was tried 
a few days afterward in Paris, when Duvergier 
and the rest were the analysts ; and; as I said, 
they found arsenic in every portion oftiie body 
that was submitted to them. There was not a 
doubt about her guilt ; but she was young and 
beautiful, and poor Monsieur Laffarge*V-the doc- 
tor was within a hair-breadth of drawiDg a very 
unpleasant parallel, but saved himself with nim- 
ble dexterity — " and poor Monsieur Lafiargehad 
been very unpopular, and indeed deserved to be 
so." 

" I forget whether they hung the wretched 
woman ?" observed Mr. Ferrier. 

" Nay, they don't hang in France. Did they 
put her to death ? you would ask. Well, thongh, 
in my opinion, she richly deserved it, they did 
not. They found — ^in her youth and beauty, I 
suppose — * extenuating circumstances. ' She was 
condemned to hard labor for life and exposure 
in the pillory." 

" Poor wretch I" sighed Mr. Ferrier, pitifully; 
" that must have been worse than death itself to 
one like her. " 

" Not at all," returned Dr. Gisbome, positive- 
ly. ^" There you are quite mistaJ^en; in your 
eyes, of course, it seems so, but not to one like 
her. There is nothing which scoundrels of both 
sexes fear so much as Death, and what may hap- 
pen afterward. There are some well-meaning 
folks who would do away with capital punish- 
ment. If they effect their object, and the good 
results which they anticipate do not flow, I only 
hope that future murderers will confine their at^ 
tentions to their friends, or let a law be passed 
that henceforth nobody shall be hung for mur- 
dering those who object to capital punishment; 
that would meet every body's views. Every 
crime should have its fit penalty, and it should 
never be made a matter of indifference to the 
criminal whether he add murder — ^to which there 
is always a temptation, from the impunity it in- 
sures — to his offense or not." 

" Yet those two convicts spared my life and 
Fanny's that night at Bedivere Court," observed 
Gwendoline, " although they had already com- 
mitted murder." 

"Nay, only one of them had — that is, as a 
principal; and he, according to your own ac- 
count, would have cut your throat without re- 
morse. The other, who had been only an access 
sory to the previous crime, was your protector, 
if you remember. Thus your experience only 
corroborates my argument. Of course, there are 
some persons who have really no fear of death 
at all, and whom, therefore, capital punishment 
would not deter. The Chinese go to the scaffold 
quite philosophically, and smoke their cheroots 
to the last moment. In 1805, 1 was invited by 
the surgeon in Newgate to visit a man named 
Heygate, under sentence of death there. It was 
a very curious study. In all my travels, I never 
saw so great a savage. He tried to strangle his 
keeper the night before he was hung; he terri- 
fied the ordinary by his blasphemies, and even 
upon the scaffold reproached his fellow-criminal 
for listening to the good man ; and he cheered 
heartily as he kicked off his shoes, to prevent the 
fulfillment of some prophecy of his friends that 
he would die in them. But I would hang these 
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philosophers, notwithstanding their stoicism; 
nay, even hecause of it, since such creatures 
must be all the more difiScult to deter from crime. 
The fact is, however, these merely brutish na- 
tures are very rare. . Our murderers fear the 
rope above aU things; and Madame LafTarge 
would have shrunk from the guillotine far more 
than from the pillory and the galleys." 

Mr. Ferrier was not a man to feel much inter- 
est in criminal psychology, nor indeed to be in- 
terested in any abstract question whatever. His 
success in life had been chiefly owing to a na- 
ture essentially practical, and which had never 
been diverted from the object of its pursuit by 
theoretical ideas. He yawned, and muttered 
something about having a letter of importance to 
write that night, but the doctor was too occupied 
with his topic to remark it. 

"These prisoners all seem so stupid," remark- 
ed Mr. Ferrier, impatiently, and as though stu- 
pidity had been the worst feature in a poisoner's 
character : " they always get found out." 

**Not always, said Dr. Gisbome, gravely; 
" not nearly so often as you imagine. It is not 
that science fails in her mission, nor even the po- 
lice ; but crimes are often smoodied — ^even very 
great ones — from social' considerations^" 

"Now shall we hear, my dear Gwendoline," 
said Mr. Ferrier, smiling, "that the aristocracy 
of this country are greatly given to putting folks 
but of the way by violence. I am quite sure that 
is what our radical friend here is about to tell us. " 

"Not at all, my dear sir," replied the doctor, 
laughing. " Murder is quite an exceptional pec- 
cadillo even with them. But I have seen some 
examples of it too. I had once the honor of be- 
ing called in to attend an English milord, travel- 
ing on the Continent, and suffering from a very 
curious disease ; he was wasting away into his 
grave, and none could guess the cause of it. A 
female relative in whom he placed every confi- 
dence recited his case to me with the most tender 
emotion, and entreated my aid, since there were 
none but foreign physicians to attend upon him. 
I paid him a visit accordingly, but could make 
nothing of his symptoms, urJess (which seemed 
very improbable) he was suffering from the effects 
of some irritant poison. For some days I found 
nothing to corroborate this view ; but presently 
he happened to let fall the fact that he had be- 
queathed his. fair companion a handsome inde- 
pendence after his death. Then I watched her 
as narrowly as I watched my patient. She was 
so devoted to him (he said), that she even pre- 
pared his food for him with her own hands. I 
analyzed the food, but found nothing of a suspi- 
cious character ; and the milord grew worse ev- 
ery day. At last, when I knew that the lady 
would be absent for a few hours, I entered her 
apartments, and made a most minute examina- 
tion. I fonnd two of the chairs exceedingly flat, 
as if the stufSng had been taken out of them ; 
and in a locked drawer I came upon a small box, 
with a sort of sausage-machine inside it, but of 
the most fairy proportions. Upon the cutting 
instrument, which was as sharp as a razor, and 
apparently as clean, X detected, by the help of the 
microscope, something which solved the mystery. 
She was accustomed to chop horsehair exceed- 
ingly fine, and mix it with his lordship's food. 
Tliis irritated the stomach unceasingly, and would 
have killed him in about a fortnight from the 



time I made the discovery. To all intents and 
purposes, the woman was, of course, a murderess. 
Yet her intended victim not only declined to pros- 
ecute her, but retained her in the same confiden- 
tial position as she occupied before, except that 
he relieved her from the duti§^ of the cuisine. 
* I don't like chopped horsehair in my dishes, 
Julie, ' said he, quietly ; and she understood him 
at once, and cheerfully acceded to the new ar- 
rangement, which exists, I believe, to this day." 

" There is another instance of stupidity in poi- 
soners," observed Mr. Ferrier, "to use a sausage- 
machine and chop up the stuffing of the chairs ! 
Why did she not give him some slow poison ?'^ 

" Because there is no such thing, my dear sir ; 
it is only the novelists who describe people being 
put out of the world by degrees. The operation 
can not be suspended, as is vulgarly supposed, 
but must needs manifest itself wi£hin a very short 
period." 

" Then why did not his lady-friend give him 
prussic acid ?" asked Mr. Ferrier, with that testy 
obstinacy which a dull man so often exhibits co- 
incidently with his ignorance. "A few drops 
would have secured her legacy in half a minute 
— or even a few seconds — would it not ?" 

* * Weil, not nseessarily so soon as that. I have 
read of an instance — I think Taylor quotes it — 
of a man who walked about and smoked a pipe 
after a large dose of it. But its action is very 
rapid; so rapid, ^indeed, that death by prussic 
acid almost inevitably excites suspicion and pro- 
duces inquiry." 

"And yet you doctors give it to your patients, 
do you not?" said Mr, Ferrier, yawning. "I 
have heard it spoken of as being a remedy — or^ 
at all events, a mitigation — for some complaints." 

" We prescribe it occasionally, without doubt, 
and find it very useful. Poison v. Palsy is a case 
often tried in medicine^; and for palpitation of 
the heart it is recommended, but, of course, only 
in the smallest quantities : one drop in a wine- 
glass of water, for instance, would be a sufficient 
dose.'* 

* * Just so, " said Mr. Ferrier, carelessly. * 'Gwen- 
doline, my dear, I must leave you to do the hon- 
ors to Dr. Gisbome, while I write a letter of 
importance, which I shall get him to be good 
enough to post for me at St. Medards;" and, 
stooping down, he touched the forehead of his 
young wife with his lips, and left the room. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PBE8CBIPTION. 

"Can you guess why my hasband left the 
room so abruptly ?" inquired Gwendoline, as soon 
as Dr. Gisbome and herself were left alone in the 
drawing-room. 

"Well, I am afraid I can: I believe my an- 
ecdotes began to bore him. The fact is, you 
have spoilt me, my dear Mrs. Ferrier, by al- 
ways listening so patiently to my long stories ; it 
maJces me fancy that they must have an interest 
for other people.; I really believe I have driven 
your husband out of the room with them." 

"No, no, it was not that," answered Gwen- 
doline, with a sigh : "I will tell you why he left 
us presently ; but, in the mean time, finish your 
budget of experiences. You can't imagine what 
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a pleasure it is to listen to yon, after the flood of 
fashionable twaddle that has of late been poured 
into my ears. You were saying that that scene 
at Tulle was the second most striking, spectacle 
that you ever beheld ; what, then, was tne most 
striking of aUr« 

** My dear Mrs. Ferrier," returned the doctor, 
smiling, '* since the days of the sultan in the 
Arabian Nights, there has certainly been no such 
insatiable listener as yourself." But it was plain 
the doctor was flattered nevertheless, and pleased 
enough to pursue his reminiscences at the bid- 
ding of one as appreciative as she was beautiful. 
** Well, let me see," mused he ; *'ye8, the stran- 
gest scene to which I w;as ever witness was the 
examination of Mademoiselle D'Arcy. That was 
about ten years ago, in Paris. Her story was a 
very sad and unpleasant one, and there is no 
need to speak of it : what was most remarkable 
in the case was the time during which the pro- 
ceedings iiTthe court of law were conducted. She 
had been very ill treated and almost frightened 
to death by the scoundrel against whom she was 
bearing witness, and the effect of the shock had 
been to make her cataleptic. She was only in a 
condition to appear and answer questions at stated 
intervals — ^namely, from midnight to four in the 
morning. The court, therefore, in Paris, rose at 
the close of the usual day's proceedings, and ad- 
journed to the hour in question, bnt, in the mean 
time, the whole audience remained fixed in their 
seats. Then, at twelve o'clock at night, to see 
that beautifal young woman -^ just out of her 
death-trance, as it were — ^brought in to give her 
evidence, and to know that in a few hours she 
would again sink into a state without sense or 
motion — ah ! it was a most pitifal spectacle in- 
deed. But, however, the villain was found guilty, 
which was some comfort." 

" That is the case with most people who com- 
mit crimes, is it not ? Even if, as you were say- 
ing, they occasionally escape punishment, still 
they are found out by somebody ?" 

'* Yes, the most artful and well-planned scheme 
of rillainy has generally some flaw in it, and oft- 
en some gross mistake, which you would think 
woiild never have^been conmiitted by any one in 
his senses." 

*' But may not that be done on purpose, in or- 
der that, if the worst came to the worst, to get 
off on the plea of insanity ?" 

"I hardly think that, though, indeed, any ex- 
cuse of that sort is always made the most of. 
For my part, I would have all persons who com- 
mit murder — that is, without great provocation, 
I mean — put to death, whether they are * homi- 
cidal maniacs' or not. If they are sane, they de- 
serve it ; if they are really mad, they would suf- 
fer nothing from the apprenension of death (which 
is the real torture), and they would be delivered 
by it from a life of misery. In this world they 
can do nothing bnt harm ; and as for their fu- 
ture, it is surely safe to leave them in the hands 
of Him who made them.*' 

*'I had no idea you were so harsh a man," 
said Gwendoline, with a slight shudder. ** You 
seem to be all for justice, and to have no pity." 

** Your remark, my dear Mrs. Ferrier, is more 
severe upon Providence than upon myself. It is 
God who is all-merciful, and who will make al- 
lowance where our judgment is too hard. As 
for me^ my pity, I confess, is exhausted by the 



victim, and I have none left for the murderer. 
Bnt we were talking of what follies criminals will 
sometimes commit in the execution of their atro* 
cities. Taylor tells us of a hospital nurse who 
murdered a patient in the most artful manner, so 
that the occurrence would certainly have been 
taken for suicide but for one circumstance. Aft- 
er having committed the crime, she mechanically 
' laid out' the patient, as she was professionally 
accustomed to do, smoothed the clothes, straight- « 
ened the arms, with the palms open, and so forth. 
Not even the tidiest peraon ever committed sui- 
cide in that way ; and so, on the evidence she 
had herself supplied, the poor nurse was hanged. 
That is, of course, an extreme case of criminal 
mismanagement ; but it is much more difficult 
to coneeal a crime than folks are apt to imagine. 
Nature herself even sometimes appears as a wi^ 
ness, and points out the offender in a terribly 
straightforward fashion. A man was once charged 
with the murder of a woman who kept house in 
the City for a firm who only used it during the 
daytime. The key of the front door was found 
upon his person, and it was found that with that 
very weapon the deed must have been commit- 
ted — thus. The ecchymosis — ^the bruise, that is 
— ^upon the victim's face had actually taken the 
very shape of the wards of the key. It was one 
of the neatest cases for Law and Medicine to go 
hand and hand together in one can possibly im- 
agine. However, I have only read of the thing, 
and so can not answer for its truth." 

** Ah ! I like to hear you tell of what you have 
seen with your own eyes, doctor. Now, what is 
the most singular affair in which you yourself, 
not as a witness, but as one of the parties con- 
cerned, have ever been personally engaged ?" 

* * My dear Mrs. Ferrier, you rather puzzle me : 
I have been concerned in so many queer things. 
Do you mean by the most singular ihe most ter- 
rible?" 

"Well, if you insist on my confessing how 
fond I am of horrors, yes." 

**The most trying ordeal I ever underwent," 
returned the doctor, **was, curiously enough, a 
scientific experiment. It was in the endeavor to 
observe the moment of what is called somatic* 
death — that is, when the action of the heart 
ceases — in a man that has been hanged. It was 
in Albany, in the United States, that this oppor- 
tunity presented itself. A- criminal condemned 
to death there was placed by the authorities at 
the disposal of science to this extent ; he was 
hanged in a passage of the prison, only twelve 
inches from the ground, and the jail surgeon and 
myself stood, one on each side of the poor >vretch, 
with our fingers on his pulse. Yes, that was cer- 
tainly the most sensational adventure in which I 
was ever engaged. In the fifth minute there 
were a hundred and twenty -eight pulsations. 
There, I think I have told you shocking stories 
enough. I don't know what your husband would 
say if he had been listening to them ; he does not 
at all share your taste for the terrible." 

"No," said Gwendoline, smiling; "yet we 
continue to agree pretty well together, notwith- 
standing that defect in his character." 

" Agree ! Why, my dear Mrs. Ferriter — for I 

must not call you Gwendoline now — you are a 

model couple ; that is what every body says, 

I and, for once, I am prepared to own that every 

i body is right. You have exceeded even my ex- 
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pectations — an old friend like me may say so — 
as wife and step-mother ; and yoa know that I 
nsed to ^pass my life in defending you/ before 
your marriage. And yet, dear me, it seems only 
the other day that you were quite a child. Well, 
I am glad to have had this ' crack,' as your hus- 
band would call it, alone with you ; it reminds 
one of the old days at Bedivere ; does it not ? 
My dear Mrs. Eerrier, what is the matter? I 
hope to heaven that you do; not regret them?" 
The kind old doctor took Gwendoline's hand in 
his, and stroked it tenderly, for the large tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. 

"No, doctor," said she, fervently, ** I do nof 
regret them ; I am happier now than ever I was 
in my life — if the cause were only removed for 
which I weep ; and I think that it lies in your 
power to remove it" 

"No, doctor," said she, fervently, "I do not 
regret them; I am happier now than ever I was 
in my life — if the cause were only removed for 
which I weep ; and I think that it lies in your 
power to remove it." 

"Then consider it already removed, dear 
Gwendoline, " said the doctor, aifectionately. ' * I 
have always considered myself tn loco parentis to 
you — a sort of flying buttress of a father, and feel 
none the less so because you have married Mr. 
Eerrier — argood husband, I am sure, if ever there 
was one." 

"Yes, indeed, doctor, the best of husbands, and 
a far better one than I deserve. It is because I 
respect, nay, reverence him so deeply, that I am 
now in sorrow. I can think of nothing else — I 
could not even listen to what you have been tell- 
ing me just now, though I bade you go on with 
your stories. I wished to put off as long as pos- 
sible the moment which has now arrived, when I 
have to speak of my husband's illness." 

"His illness! surely you are mistaken there. 
Mr. Eerrier is, without doubt, more feeble and 
languid than I should wish to see him ; and I 
am glad, for his sake, that all those fine folks 
have left the house ; but a little quiet will soon 
bring him round, believe me." 

Gwendoline shook her head with a sad smile. 
** Perhaps there is not much the matter, doctor ; 
but there is more than you think. Do you recol- 
lect what you had been saying, when he rose and 
left the room so abruptly, about palpitation of the 
heart?" 

"Yes ; I said that a drop of prussic acid in a 
wineglass of water was sometimes given in such 
cases." 

"Just so. Then he got up at once, if you re- 
member. He did so, I feel certain, because he 
was afraid of my speaking of his symptoms to 
you in his presence. You know his morbid 
norror — so different from papa — of being doc- 
tored, or having any thing said of his own ail- 
ments. Yet Bruce's notion is that he has got 
heart disease." 

" Stuff and nonsense !" exclaimed Dr. Gis- 
bome, decisively. "That's aU his fancy; he 
has nothing of the sort." 

"I am truly delighted to hear you sby so; but 
he is fully persuaded that he has. It may be, as 
you say, only his fancy ; but you know what a 
strong hold such fancies take in old-^in those 
who are not young. Bruce is exceedingly ner- 
vous and worried about himself, and, of course, 
that worries wc." 



* ' You astonish me, my dear Mrs. Eerrier, with 
this account of your husband. I should have 
thought that if there had been one man in the 
world less subject to morbid notions about the 
state of his own health, it was Bruce Eerrier." 

" But then you are not his wife, you know," 
sighed Gwendoline, with a faint smile. * * To you 
he would doubtless always appear so. If yon 
were to offer to prescribe for him now, he would 
protest there was nothing the matter with him ; 
men are so queer. He got almost angry the 
other day when I proposed that he should con- 
sult you on the matter : but yet he himself pro^ 
posed the veiy remedy of which you were just 
speaking — and it was a most curious coincidence 
your happening to do so — of a drop of prussic acid 
in water. He certainly does suffer from palpita- 
tion ; but then, as I told him, nothing should in- 
duce me to let him try so dangerous a remedy 
without your approval. Now, if you willrsonly 
humor him so far as to write out a prescription, 
I will take care that he does not take the medi- 
cine oftener than is absolutely necessary. I dare 
say, if the palpitations are mere nervousness, that 
the knowledge that he has the remedy at hand 
will be sufficient without actually taking it." 

"Yes," mused the doctor, thoughtfully ; "of 
course, there can be no harm in his taking one 
drop (which of course you will see he does not 
exceed) in a wineglass of water. But I don't 
much like recommending such a dangerous med- 
icine ; there are others — " 

"You will do as you think proper, of course, 
dear Dr. Gisbome ; but I must say that I am 
afraid that nothing but prussic acid will satisfy 
Bruce. He has taken the whim into his head 
that that will do him good, and I am sure he will 
have no confidence in any thing else." 

" Then, by all means, my dear Mrs. Eerrier, 
let him be humored so far." And Dr. Gisbome 
sat down and wrote the prescription as she had 
requested. " I will leave it at the chemist's to- 
night on my way home, if you wish it," said he. 

"There is no necessity for that; thank you, 
doctor," answered Gwendoline, carelessly. "I 
shall be driving over to St. Medards to-morrow, 
I have no doubt, and I wiU call at the shop my- 
self." Which accordingly, on the afternoon of 
the ensuing day, Mrs. Eerrier did. She was 
waited upon by Mr. Samuel Barland in person, 
who made up the prescription, and placed the 
bottle in her own hands. Some weeks after- 
ward, Gwendoline informed Dr. Gisbome with a 
grateful smile that her husband had scarcely ever 
complained of palpitations since he had had t^e 
remedy in the house, and nothing more was said 
about the matter. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE WILL AND THE WAT. 

A TEAB has passed since Mr. Eerrier'a. second 
marriage. He is more devoted to his beautiful 
wife — whose charms, indeed, have increased as 
they have matured — than ever, though the 
haunting sense that he is unable to cope with 
her gloved-iron will grows upon him too. He is 
placid and happy, except that it somewhat frets 
him that they have no child. 

That Gwendoline's good behavior is a matter 
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by no means ^* put on" for a time, even Mrs. 
Barland is constrained to own ; little Eady, now 
two years old, and marvelonsly like her Italian 
mother, is almost as fond of her as is Marian, 
who is nearly six, a qniet and thoughtful little 
creature — '* quite a companion," as the saying 
is, to her fiither, and a most patient playfellow 
with her small sister. 

Strange to say, in the society of this sweet child, 
with whose affectionate simplicity is mingled a 
sort of motherly virtue and grown-up good sense, 
Gwendoline is secretly ill at ease. Her innocence, 
her unselfish nature, and (especially) her simple 
trustfulness in herself (Gwendoline), seem so 
many reproaches to her ; they sometimes com-* 
pel her to reflect — and reflection has become 
hateftil to her. A correspondence is kept up 
between herself and her lover, but it is mostly 
on one side — her side. Piers writes but seldom, 
and then only short letters, the tone of which is 
even more unsatis&ctory than the actual con- 
tents. He finds the chain that links them — so 
much more binding in his case than any legiti- 
mate tie would have been — ^intolerably burden- 
some, and she perceives it. Yet she can not en- 
dure to relinquish her designs and give him up, 
. but is madly devoted to him still. Mr. Ferrier 
has aged considerably, and is growing mentally 
more feeble, but there is no appearance of their 
marriage being annulled by the Great Divorcer. 
Her husband may live on for years. With his 
feebleness has come over him a touching tender- 
ness of manndr and feeling toward all about him ; 
he had never been harsh, but that sturdy matter- 
of-fact charactar, which was almost stem, is vis- 
ibly softening. To Gwendoline, indeed, he has 
been always tender ; and his fond reliance upon 
her increases, notwithstanding she is more haugh- 
ty and imperious with him than of old. 

They were alone together one evening (as they 
usually were now), when Mr. Ferrier made an 
unexpected, but not unhoped-for conminnication. 
''My darling," said he, ''I dare say you would 
never guess what I have been so busy about the 
last few days. I have been making my will." 

"Your will, Bruce?" returned she, quietly, 
though a sudden flush tinged her pale cheeks in 
^ite of herself. ''What made yon think of 
that? There are many years of happiness in 
store for you yet, I trust." 

"I trust so too, darling — some years, at all 
events. But I am getting an old man, and the 
hope which I had entertained — But there, let 
me explain to you what I have done." 

"My dear Bruce, you know that I never could 
understand business matters ; things that are so 
easy to you are to me so difiicult — ^I know I shall 
never comprehend you." But she pushed aside 
the embroidery-frame at which she was engaged, 
and gave herself up to listen to him, for all that. 

" My darling," he began again, " if you were 
of a self-seeking and ambitious nature, which I 
am sure you are not, I should not make known 
to you, as I am about to do, the disposition of 
my property, but leave you to learn it after my 
death ; and if you were inclined to be jealous of 
my dear children, in place of being as good a 
mother to them as though they were your own 
flesh and blood, I should also keep silence, for I 
have considered them in my will far more than I 
have considered you ; still, you will have no rea- 
son to complain, I hope." 



"I am sore I shall not, dear Bruce— quite 
sure. But why should you pain me by talking 
of such things ; you are healthy and strong, and 
there will be time enough years hence to enter 
upon this subject." 

" No, dear Gwendoline, there will not — or, at 
least, there inay not be time. While my mind 
is still vigorous and able to attend to such mat- 
ters, I prefer to speak of them to you. Bet^ een 
us two there should be no secrets, nor a single 
subject which we can not venture to discuss." 

"Of course there should be no secrets," said 
Gwendoline. " But as respects a will, there al- 
ways seems to be some embarrassment — " 

" I fed none, my darling," interrupted Mr. 
Ferrier, fondly. " I know that I can never be 
misunderstood nor misjudged by yon. W^hy not 
hear from my own lips what you will certainly 
hear sooner or later from those of a stranger, 
while I — when I am lying dead, and you will no 
longer be chained to an old husband, to whom 
you may one day, perhaps, have to be as much 
nurse as wife ?" 

"I can not listen to this, dear Bruce," said 
Gwendoline, covering her eyes with her right 
hand, while her husband held her other captive 
in his own. " You distress me more than I can 
say. I would rather even hear the will itself 
than such sad talk. Have you got the docu- 
ment here ? — not that it matters ; it is sure to be 
all seals, and tapes, and gibberish." 

Considering that "it did not matter, "Mrs. 
Ferrier's face wore certainly a look of interest as 
she put this question, and when the answer came, 
" No, darling, I have not got the will, for I gent 
it to my London lawyer yesterday for safe keep- 
ing," the shadow of a cloud flitted across her 
brow. 

"The conditions, Gwendoline, although very 
simple, are in the document itself set forth with 
the usual prolixity, and you will understand 
them from my mouth far better than in lawyers' 
phraseology. Well, then, first, with regard to 
your dear self, you will, of course, have your 
jointure ; and, in addition, I have bequeathed to 
yen sufficient plate and furniture to set up viath 
in a house of your own, should circumstances 
ever cause the dear girls and you to part." 

"That will never be," said Gwendoline, earn- 
estly. 

"Not while your affectionate care can be of 
use to them, darling, of that I feel quite assured. 
But if they were both to marry, for instance, 
they would doubtless each have establishments 
separate from your own." 

" Just so, " assented Gwendoline ; "I had for- 
gotten; it seemed so impossible that the dear 
children and myself should ever live apart." 

"I have also bequeathed you my jewels: in 
my poor opinion you should always wear jewels, 
darling ; they become you, and you become them, 
so fitly. I have also left you what I refused to 
leave you before we married, and when your un- 
selfish goodness, of which I have now had bo sat- 
isfactory an experience, was comparatively un- 
tried — I have left you sole guardian to my two 
daughters." 

A light of triumph, which she strove in vain to 
quench, came into Gwendoline's eyes. 

" Yes, darling, that is your just reward, and I 
am glad to see how much it pleases you. You 
are their sole guardian ; but I have appointed 
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Mr. Tudor, my lawyer, your co-trustee. While 
my daughters are under age, you will be allowed 
four thousand pounds a year for their mainte- 
nance and education, which sum, in case of the 
demise of either, will not be reduced. Glen 
Druid is also to be maintained as your residence, 
at the expense of the estate, and on its present 
footing. The remainder of the income accruing 
from the property is to be invested in govern- 
ment securities, for the benefit of the children. 
Even at present I am able to leave each of them 
what will represent at least seven thousand pounds 
a year ; and in the event of either dying under 
age, the whole will then revert to the survivor, 
who will have the absolute disposal of it upon her 
coming of age. In the event of either or both 
marrying before their majority, this arrangement 
will still hold good, for I am sure that you will 
take care that their husbands are honorable and 
trustworthy persons — to whom, if you can intrust 
my sweet girls, you may surely intrust their 
money." 

Gwendoline listened in silence. Mr. Ferrier 
was deeply affected, not only by what he had 
said, but by what he had in his mind, and was 
about to say. ''I hope, my darling, that this 
disposition of my property is such as you ap- 
prove ? I have left you what is more precious 
to me than all my riches — my Marian and my 
Edith." 

" You have been most kind, dear Bruce, in- 
deed. I trust that I may- prove myself worthy 
of such affectionate confidence." 

**I have no doubt of that, Gwendoline — not a 
ghadow of doubt. I have only to add, that in 
case — that in case we should be blessed with a 
child of our own (though, should we be so, I can 
hardly fancy your love for it being greater than 
it is for the little ones which Giulia gave me), 
this disposition of my property will of course be 
materially altered. God has given me much in- 
crease in the basket and in the store, and there 
will be enough and to spare for all." 

It was as much as Mr. Ferrier's mental and 
bodily strength would permit to compass this 
statement and to express it with clear concise- 
ness. The task was itself an effort, and the con- 
siderations which it suggested affected him deep- 
ly. It was distressing to hini to think of that 
day (in all human probability at no great dis- 
tance) when he should be parted from his Gwen- 
doline. 

Mrs. Ferrier, too, seemed much distressed by 
the nature of this communication. For some 
days afterward she appeared moody and silent, 
and when she could be spared from the nursery 
—which was just now a hospital, since both the 
children had whooping-cough, though of a mild 
character — she took long solitary walks, in the 
course of which she revolved many things. On 
one of these occasions she met Susan Barland, to 
whom her manner was always gracious, while, on 
the other hand, Susan was respectful and solicit- 
ous about her welfare ; women in all ranks of 
life being equal proficients in hypocrisy toward 
foes of their own sex — ^and also, it may be add- 
ed, as equally failing to impose upon one an- 
other. 

Susan was quite distressed at seeing Mrs. Fer- 
rier look so poorly, and "unlike herself." 

" Well, Susan," answered she, frankly, " I am 
not well ; there is nothing amiss with my bodily 



health indeed, but I am sadly worried. I don^t 
mind telling you, who are such an old friend of 
the family, but Mr. Ferrier's state of health 
makes me very uneasy. He has got his old pal- 
pitations again, and is constantly complaining of 
giddiness, and it is so difficult to know what to 
do — to make him take care of himself without 
frightening him, which would be the w<^ st thing 
in the world, and, indeed, with his heart disease, 
might be fatal at any moment." 

"Lor, ma'am, has Mr. Ferrier got heart dis- 
ease ?" exclaimed Susan, really shocked by this 
intelligence. 

'^ Hush ! yes ; but don't talk about it, for fear 
it should get round to his own ears, which, to 
say the least, would annoy him terribly. I hate 
to talk of it myself, Susan, though I can't help 
thinking of it, as you perceive. You are going 
up to see our little ones, I suppose ; they are 
much better, I am glad to say ; but you are al- 
ways welcome in the nursery, you know, when- 
ever you like to come. I hope they give you a 
good cup of tea, and treat you well ?" 

" Very well, I thank you, ma'am." 

" I am delighted to hear it. We are to have 
a grand ball — not that it is my wish, but Mr. 
Ferrier says we have seen nothing of any body 
for so long — on the 31st, as I dare say you have 
heard. If you would like to come up and hear 
the music, I dare say Jane can make you up a 
bed somewhere. If Mr. Barland will give you 
leave then — for we who are wives are not our 
own masters — come by all means. I hope your 
husband is well ? Good morning, Susan." 

Mrs. Barland never conversed with the mis- 
tress of Glen Druid except in the shortest sen- 
tences, and used as few of them as she decently 
could. She was always glad to get away from 
her, as from an adversary with whom she was no 
match at tongue-fence; and Gwendoline was 
rather amused at this cowardice than otherwise. 
She knew that she was no favorite of the wom- 
an's ; but she made the great mistake of despis- 
ing her foe: the enmity of no one — and espe- 
cially of one whom we have wronged, and after- 
ward patronized — ought to be despised. 

Susan did not discredit Mrs. Ferrier's state- 
ment about her husband, although she entirely 
rejected the idea that she was looking ill from 
"worry" upon his account. The worse he was 
— in Susan's view — the better Gwendoline would 
be pleased, for she had only taken him for his 
money, and when he died would probably marry 
that young gentleman whom she had seen her 
flirting with upon the Warrior's Helm. "She 
was a deep one, she was, if ever a woman was 
deep." Directly Susan got home, she reported 
to her husband the whole of the late conversa- 
tion, but with an addendum with respect to his 
having kept her in the dark about Mr. Ferrier's 
state of health. " Since," said she, " you must 
have surely known about it, as you makQ up his 
prescriptions." 

"Yes," said he, in his philosophic way, "J 
give him something — what is it?— drops — for 
these palpitations, I suppose. But I don't think 
there's much amiss with the old gentleman. Be- 
sides, people's diseases are not my business^ but 
only the nasty things they take for 'em. You 
had better ask Dr. Gisbome. " 

-Accordingly, the next day, when Susan, com- 
ing out of the lodge gates at Glen Druid, hap- 
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pened to meet the doctor, abont to pay a profes- 
sional yisit to the nursery, and he, as an old ac- 
quaintance, stopped to speak with her, she ven- 
tured to ask him point-blank whether her old 
master had really heart disease or not. 

'* JPooh ! pooh ! heart disease ? No," was the 
doctor's reply. *'He has no more heart disease 
than I have: it's all stuff; but he is as full of 
whims as an egg's full of meat." 

** Well, sir, Mrs. Ferrier thinks he has, at all 
events." 

** The more fool she, if she does. Her hus- 
band thinks BO, I dare say, but then there is no 
limit to what nervous people will imagine is the 
matter with them in the way of disease." 

** Wdl, sir, at all events, I do hope he will do 
hims^ no harm by taking those drops so con- 
stant." 

''What! what's that?" exclaimed the doctor, 
pulling his horse sharply up, just after he had 
given him the spur. * * What drops ?" 

' ' Why, them drops for the palpitations. Sam- 
uel says he makes them up very constant." 

''I must see to that," said the doctor, grave- 
ly. '' It is all very well for folks to be &nciful, 
but they must not indulge themselves in what is 
hurtful. I am glad you spoke, Mrs. Barland. 
Good morning." And Dr. Gisbome was speak- 
ing to Gwendoline herself upon the subject within 
five minutes. '' I say," exclaimed he, ''what's 
this I hear abont your husband having these drops 
so often from the chemist^s? That won't do, 
you know, my dear Mrs. Ferrier, at all. I said 
particularly they were only to be given when he 
had — or fimcied he had — those palpitations." 

" My dear ddctor," returned Gwendoline, smil- 
ing, " how like that is to the stories of your good 
folks at St. Medards ! It is a most ludicrous 
exaggeration, I assure you. The feet is, that the 
first bottle was accidentally broken, so I ordered 
a second ; and then, fearing a similar misfortune 
at a time when Bruce might be nervous and un- 
easy, a third. He has scarcely taken a dose since 
I told you he was so much better. " 

" Oh, that alters the case ; but I think I had 
better just give him a word of warning." 

"Pray don't, doctor ; I earnestly beg of you 
not to do so. You have no idea how nervous he 
is, and the very mention of the subject would, I 
am confident, be quite sufficient to bring on an 
attack — to make him apply the very remedy the 
use of which you deprecate." 

"Very good," said Dr. Gisbome; "then I 
will say noSiing more about it ; only be careful. " 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE FOSTSCBIPT. 

Christmas had been passed at Glen Druid 
unmarked by any unusual festivities ; but it was 
understood that the ball on the 81st was to be a 
very grand affair. The ideas that had been in- 
culcated in Mr. Ferrier's youth in Scotland caused 
him to think much of New-year's eve ; and Gwen- 
doline had spoken truth when she said it was at 
her husband's own desire that the invitations had 
been issued — some for dinner, but of course by 
far the largest number for the ball and supper 
that were to follow. At least two hundred of 
the ^lite of the county and neighborhood were 



asked " to see the old year out and the new year 
in" at Glen Druid, and great preparations were 
made for their reception. Gwendoline, as was 
her custom, was dressed betimes, so early, in- 
deed, that no guest could be expected for the 
next half hour. Magnificently attired, she sat in 
her boudoir like a queen in her royal bower— her 
bouquet by her side, and pen in hand. It was a 
strange time for writing ; but a sudden eager de- 
sire to do so had seized her, and she did not balk 
it, and yet she was not one to indulge herself in 
a mere whim. Let us look over her bare bright 
shoulder, smooth as marble, white as snow, and 
see what she is writing. It is a letter ; and her 
pen flies so fast that she has already reached the 
second page. 

"Are you thinking of me, Piers, as I am 
thinking of you ? No. It is not to be expected, 
you will say. But are you thinking of me at 
all? Your cousin Maude is staying with you at 
Luttrel — I know that, though you omitted to 
mention it— and I hate her." The last three 
words were dashed out with one fierce stroke of 
the pen as soon as written, and then most care- 
fully obliterated. " Forgive my petulance, my 
darling. If you knew what I have suffered, 
what I suffer now, you could forgive me every 
thing. You would be kinder, warmer, and more 
loving in what you write; for I know you do 
love me dearly. And I — But I can never tell 
you how I love you. I dare not think about 
you, and yet you are the only one I care to think 
of. To-night there is a party here — a dinner, | 
and then a ball. I would rather be pacing the I 
moorland all night long, than be doing what I ' 
shall have to do — receive all these duU folks, 
smile, talk, be civil, and play out the part ex- 
pected of a pattern hostess. This dignified re- 
spectability costs me what you can imagine to 
keep up ; but that is the least of my troubles. 
Piers, I can not stand this life much longer ; in- 
deed I can not. It is driving me mad. I swear 
to you that even the poverty from which I once 
shrank appalled would be welcome rather than 
this loathsome existence of pretense and sus- 
pense. I — " 

Here the noise of the great hall bell rang through 
the house, announcing the arrival of some early 
guest, for, in the country, folks can not time 
their distance so easily as all to arrive within five 
minutes. Gwendoline put the half-finished note 
away into her escritoir, and locked it. Then she 
rose, and stood before the mirror, with a candle 
raised above her head. It was a glorious sight 
that she beheld there ; and, in spite of her bitter 
thoughts, the spectacle of her own transcendent 
beauty brought a flush of triumph to her cheek. 

The diamonds which her husband said she 
ought to wear at all times were sparkling in her 
hair and on her fair bosom ; her dress was cost- 
ly and brilliant, and became her to a marvel. 
She was scarcely one-and-twenty, but all the 
charm of full-grown womanhood was added to 
the grace of youth. 

"Yes, darling, you are beautiful indeed !" ex- 
claimed a fond, admiring voice ; and Mr. Fer- 
rier, who had come in from his dressing-room 
unobserved, laid his hand lightly and lovingly 
upon her shoulder. She shrank from it as from 
some adder's fang, dropped the light with an ex- 
pression almost of loathing, and rushed out of 
the room. The hated touch of her husband's 
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hand, taking her unawares at such a moment^ 
had been too much for her, and for the first time 
in her married life she had been thrown off her 
guard. 

For the first time, too, Mr. Ferrier felt dimly 
doubtful of his wife's affection, hazily suspicious 
and annoyed. He passed his hand over his rug- 
ged forehead, and sat down perplexed and bewil- 
dered. What could it all mean ? Had his sud- 
den coming upon her Mghtened her, as it were, 
out of her wits, so that she knew not what she 
was doing? or had it made her what he had 
never known her to be before — ^petulant and an- 
gry with him ? But the look she had given him 
was not one of terror, nor of anger ; it had been 
worse than either. It was one of unmistakable 
dislike and disgust. What could it mean ? His 
eyes rolled aimlessly round the room, where the 
pictures were still hanging which his Giulia had 
prized so highly, and the sight of them brought 
his dead wife to his mind. He had almost for- 
gotten her ; the last years of his life had seemed 
to comprise the main part of his existence ; the 
remainder, wherein there had been no Gwendo- 
Ime, had sunk into insignificance. Yet Giulia 
had never given him a glance like that. The 
old man was cut to the heart. He tried to rear- 
son with himself — to make excuses for his beau- 
tiful idol — in vain. Again the noise of the front- 
door bell was heard, and he made an effort to 
rouse himself, and succeeded; he went down 
stairs slowly and sadly, yet with a firm step, to 
receive his guests. His wife was already in the 
drawing-room, wreathed in smiles, and she had a 
particularly loving one for him as he came in. 
He smiled again, not bitterly, but with a touch- 
ing pathos. The thought was chilling his heart 
that he had done wrong — being old enough to be 
her grand&ther — to wed this fair and youthful 
creature ; and he blamed himself, not her. He 
did the honors of the feast with courteous grav- 
ity, but that was alL He could not exercise that 
splendid hospitality so genially as had been his 
wont. His spirit was broken within him. 

His looks and manner did not escape unob- 
served. Every body remarked how ill and aged 
Mr. Ferrier was looking. The reports that had 
been circulated of late about his failing health 
had, it seemed, been only too true. It was a 
comfort, however, to reflect (they said) that he 
had so affectionate and devoted a wife; she 
would nurse him as no other would nor could. 
How touching it was to see those tender glances 
she cast toward him, which he had hardly the 
power to return! Then, again, after dinner, 
when the children were brought down, how de- 
lightfully they went to their step-mother ! What 
a favorite she evidently was with them, and how 
excellently she behaved ! Whatever happened, 
Mrs. Ferrier would certainly have nothing to re- 
proach herself with. It was seldom one saw a 
match where there was such disproportion in the 
ages so pre-eminently a happy one ; and, besides 
that, here were the children by the first wife as 
dear to the second as though they had been her 
own! 

For all her anxiety, too, upon her husband^s 
account — which was patent enough — ^how suc- 
cessfully she exeited herself as hostess ! She suf- 
fered no shadow of her own trouble to fall upon 
that brilliant scene. It was only in conversation 
with one or two after dinner that she expressed 



the extent of her solicitude about him, for which 
all agreed she had good cause. When the danc- 
ing began, he sent her in a little note by his valet 
to say that he had gone to bed — feeling some- 
what fetigued, not ill — and that he did not wish 
to be disturbed. She communicated this intelli- 
gence to those about her: the host was duly 
sympathized with, but the ball proceeded none 
the less gayly for the absence of that gray pained 
face. Gwendoline made herself doubly attentive 
to her guests, and was seen in every part of the * 
ballroom, but she did not dance. This was re- 
gretted, but it was no wonder. ' ' She could have 
no spirits for that, poor thing!" 

About midnight, and just before supper-time, 
she passed unnoticed into the conservatory, which 
happened to be deserted, lingered a few moments 
there, and then, slipping off her lace shawl, hung 
it on the comer of one of the flower-stands, so 
that any one passing by the richly curtained 
doorway would imagine she was still standing in 
her place. But she went out by a small door 
leading to a side staircase, and was away per- 
haps five minutes. Her absence was quite un- 
noticed ; and she returned, resumed her scarf, 
and stood in the doorway looking ait the dancers. 
Her color was high, but it was borrowed. Miss 
Blackett, who was sitting near — sharp-eyed, and, 
not having been asked to dinner, perhaps sharp- 
tempered — ^remarked upon this to her brother 
Alexander, who not only chivalrously undertook 
Gwendoline's defense, but almost instantly joined 
her. He never could see any thing amiss in 
Mrs. Ferrier. 

Supper was a prolonged affair ; and after sup- 
per dancing recommenced, and was continued 
far into the small hours. Not till the last guest 
had gone did Gwendoline retire to the dressing- 
room, where, since her husband was not to be 
disturbed, she was to sleep upon a sofa-bed. Her 
maid, of course, attended her, and it was strange 
how many things her mistress seemed to want 
that night, though all lay close at hand, and how 
disinclined she seemed to be left alone. When 
no other excuse was left to her for retaining the 
girl's services, she was suddenly attacked by 
toothache, so severe and excruciating that no- 
body with any feeling — certainly no servant with 
any respect for her mistress — could have desert- 
ed her in such a plight^ Until day dawned, in 
fact, her maid never left Mrs. Ferrier's room, or 
lost sight of her for a single instant. It was harsh 
and exacting of Gwendoline, and quite foreign 
to her character as a mistress, to keep the poor 
girl up so, but her pain was so intense and con- 
tinuous that no one could scarcely wonder at it; 
and, indeed, when the dull gray dawn had broad- 
ened into day, Gwendoline could stand it no lon- 
ger, but bade her tap at Mr. Ferrier's door, and 
acquaint him with her pitiable condition. 

It was then, for the first time in her life, that, 
had you seen Gwendoline, you would scarcely 
have thought her beautiftil. With cheeks as 
white as the pillow on which they lay, she crouch- 
ed in her sofa-bed like some hunted animal, 
watching with staring eyes and haggard face for 
the answer which did not come. " Knock 
again," said she, in a sort of hoarse and hissing 
whisper: "louder, louder." Then, ** Open the 
door, and go in." And now she sat up in bed, 
a ghastly object indeed, snch as no mere sleep- 
less night could have made her, and listened 
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with awful intensity for the scream that she 
knew most come. And scream on scream from 
the terrified girl came soon enough. She was 
for flying dovm stairs, but her mistress sternly 
> forbade it, and insisted upon her remaining — 
^ upon her accompan3ring her into the room where 
Mr. Ferrier lay a dead man, and had been lying 
dead for hoars. The horror of that scene was 
far too shocking to be faced alone. 
Tlie house was easily roused, for some of the 
^ domestics had not thojught it worth while to go 
to bed at all, and Dr. Gisbome was sent for. 
The news spread like wildfire at St. Medards ; 
and one of the first who came to Glen Druid, on 
the heels of the doctor, was Susan Barland. She 
deeply regretted now that she had not accepted 
Mrs. Ferrier's iivritation to sleep at Glen Druid 
the previous night, though what, indeed (as she 
asked herself at the same time), could she have 
done? As she entered the hall door, the serv- 
ant was placing the letters in the post-bag, some 
of them, doubtless, bearing the sad news to Miss 
Ferrier and Sir Guy. Among them, Susan's 
sharp eye discovered a superscription in Mrs. 
Ferrier's handwriting. The Hon, Piers Mostyn^ 
LuttrelHalL A shudder ran through her honest 
frame as she caught sight of it. * * She has writ- 
ten to her lover," groaned she to herself, ** be- 
fore her husband is cold. I always thought she 
was a wicked woman, and now I am sure of it. 
My poor old master is past help ; all I can now 
pray is, God help my poor lady's children." 

In this charge against Mrs. Ferrier, howeyer, 
as we are aware, Mrs. Barland was not quite 
right : she was exaggerating matters. Gwendo- 
line had almost finished her letter the night be- 
fore, and that momi^ig had only added a post- 
script. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

BEFORE THE CORONER. 

Sir Guy Treherke, who had left Glen Druid 
that very morning one of the latest guests, had 
not long finished his usual elaborate preparations 
for retiring to repose when he was called up 
again by an express from his daughter ; and poor 
Adolphe had to see him through his still more 
elaborate toilet. The baronet was really shocked 
at the sad news ; not that he had had any par- 
ticiUar regard for his late son-in-law, but be- 
cause Mr. Ferrier and himself were exactly of 
the same age ; and one being thus suddenly re- 
moved, the other quaked for fear. In other re- 
spects, the occurrence was adyantageous ; for, 
however Gwendoline was left, she woidd undoubt- 
edly, have a great command of money. On the 
whole, paternal afiection had never asserted it- 
self*within Sir Guy so powerfully as now. His 
daughter and himself — thus his reflections ran — 
had always been on the best of terms with one 
another ; she had had the benefit of his best ad- 
vice at all times, and he was now about to re- 
ceive the reward of his fiitherly care of her in a 
handsome annuity and in the settleihent of his 
debts. He had Hved at home of late, and had 
abstained from imposing his presence upon his 
son-in-law and daughter, because, yes — though 
Glen Druid did undoubtedly bore him — because 
man and wife were happier .alone. Such delicate 
consideration and self-denial could not surely 



have escaped Gwendoline's notice ; and now, on 
the other hand, that she was bereaved and ia 
trouble, he had not lost a moment in hastening 
to comfort her, though she must be well aware 
how repugnant it was to his feelings to pay a vis- 
it at such a time. He did not expect to find her 
inconsolable, nor did she {Hretend to be so ; but 
she was evidently much moved by what had hap- 
pened. Any one could see how difiScult it was 
for her to nuiintain that deportment of decorous 
calm, and yet she did maintain it. Her nerves 
were shaken, for certainly Mr. Fender's death 
had been awfully sudden, though not wholly un- 
expected. All who had been at the dinner-par- 
ty on the previous night had noticed how very ill 
their host had looked ; all who had been at the 
ball were aware that he had absented himself 
from it on account of indisposition. It had been 
observed for months before that Mr. Ferrier was 
aging and ailing, and, in fact, gradually breaking 
up. Perhaps it was chiefly on account of his 
being struck do^vn at the very moment when his 
hospitable roof was the scene of such gayety that 
the occurrence excited any wonder at all. Theie 
was something so incongruous and horrible in 
the idea of his lying dead on his bed while his 
guests were dancing in the ballroom beneath; 
and yet this, by all accounts, must have actuallv 
been the case. 

So much was already known of the circum- 
stances of his decease ; but there was much . 
more, and worse, to be disclosed. Dr. Gisboroe 
had come down, after his professional investiga- 
tion, into the darkened sitting-room, where Sir 
Guy and Gwendoline were sitting, and was con- 
versing with them upon the all-absorbing topic, 
but, as Mrs. Ferrier at once perceived, discon- 
nectedly and abstractedly. Her father, exceed- 
ingly ill at ease himself, and out of his element, 
did not observe it. The doctor winked at him 
in his most sagacious manner, but he took no no- 
tice. He beckoned to him stealthily; but Sir 
Guy, imagining this to be some- gesture of woe, 
had only replied, "Yes, indeed," in moumfid 
tones, and shaken his head till his teeth rattled 
in their golden settings. At last Gwendoline ex- 
pressed a wish to see how the dear children 
were, and departing for the nursery, left the two 
gentlemen to themselves. 

"My dear Sir Guy," exclaimed the doctor, 
" I have been endeavoring to catch your eye for 
the last ten minutes. I have something very se- 
rious and private to tell you, and which I can 
not bring myself to speak of in your daughter's 
presence. I have just come down from our poor 
friend yonder" — he pfinted to the room above 
them — "having made a most terrible discovery." 
The doctor looked cautiously round, and sank 
his voice to a whisper : " Mr. Ferrier has died 
of poison." 

" God bless my soul !" ejaculated the baronet, 
piously. 

*' Yes, sir ; he has taken prussic acid — ^by mis- 
take, of course ; but it is my duty to send, and at 
once, to the coroner." 

"The coroner? You don't mean to tell me 
that you will ask him to hold an inquest at Glen 
Druid ? Why, good heavens, sir, my son-in-law 
is not like a miner who dies of fire-damp, that 
he is to be identified, and investigated, and re^ 
ported upon. How dare you dream of such a 
thing ?" 
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.s the first time throughout the long in> 
le between these two men that the baron- 
ever shown himself in his true colors : 
1 of Pride was roused within him, and his 
was haughty and offensive to the last 

risbome turned pale, but it was certainly 
1 fear. 

a are doing something, Sir Gny, which I 
new you to do before : you axe/orgettinff 

• n 

m 

sneer was lost upon the baronet in his 
ire. 

'getting myself! It is you, sir, who are 
]g yowwAf, and also whom you are ad- 
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Y, sir, I know him very well ; and if the 
)re fitting, and if it were not that a dead 
ying up stairs, whose fate is crying aloud 
mediate inquiry, I would describe him to 
Y literally. Do not think to bully me, Sir 
rhe meanest miner who ever perished in 
lack was a better man than you are ev- 
, and could not have been less of a gen> 

Tuy got up with trembling limbs, and 
B bell. ''Lord Chillington called you a 
. apothecary," cried he, ''and so you are. 
'e any authority in this house, you shall 
3d out of it this instant." 
YOU. venture to speak one insolent word 
ing me before a servant," said Dr. Gis- 
irmly, "I will have the police in the 
efore nightfall." 

1 the bell was answered, it was the doc- 
i not Sir Guy, who gave his orders. 
; William get ready at once to ride to St. 
s and take a letter." The man bowed 
hdi*ew. " You are well advised. Sir Guy, 
aining your temper, or that note would 
en written, not to the coroner, but to the 
:endent of constabulary. Do not suppose 
m like you are above the law. On the 
jT, if it wei-e not for the law, they would 
n be permitted to exist — to encumber 
th at alL I shall do my duty in this 
you may be sure, sir, moved by no cen- 
sus whatever except those of humanity." 
ivith that the doctor marched out of the 
iaving Sir Guy in a piteous state of dis- 
re. It was not only that he had got the 
f the encounter, but he had .quarreled — 
haps irrevocably — ^with the only medical 

10 thoroughly understood his dilapidated 
tion. 

>ugh Dr. Gisbome had expressed himself, 
d truth, as being swayed in the matter of 

to the coroner by his sense of public 
i was not quite the Brutus that he ap- 

He felt quite as keenly as Sir Guy what 
rtune and inconvenience the affair was 
) prove, and especially what an addition 
1 be to the trouble of the poor widow, 
rendolihe's sake, the doctor would have 
y thing that was not contrary to his con- 

and, even as matters were, there had 
sharp struggle between him and it. He 

more angry with Sir Guy, both by rea- 
t the objections to having a coroner's in- 
/ Glen Druid had struck himself also with 

11 force, and for the momcQt had almost 
L him to conceal the result of his investi- 



gations above-stairs. By the dead man's side he 
had found a little table, upon which stood a wine- 
glass, a carafe of water half full, a bottle of ordi- 
nary cough mixture, and another which had con- 
tained prussic acid ; and he had only to lean over 
those celd lips to know who had emptied that 
deadly phial. - He had not, as we have seen, the 
heart to communicate such news to Gwendoline 
herself, nor did he ever tell her with his own 
mouth, though, of course, she heard it soon 
enough from other sources. It was a very dif- 
ferent thing to have regaled her with sensational 
incidents of human life in the abstract, and to 
enter into these details which had so near and 
terrible an apphcation to herself. Whoever un- 
dertook the task of narration, however, she bore 
it wonderfully, though none could watch that 
calm white face, with the cruel twitchings at the 
corners of the fair mouth, and doubt that she 
suffered deeply. Even the coroner's jury (for, 
of course, it came to that) were moved to admira- 
tion at Mrs. Ferrier's quiet self-control. Their 
examination of the servants had elucidated al- 
most every thing, but still they were obliged to 
call her before them. Some would perhaps have 
spared her the ordeal, if more were curious to 
see how the beautiful young widow would acquit 
herself under such circumstances ; but the coro- 
ner ruled that they must take her evidence. It 
had already been proved that Mr. Ferrier had re- 
tired early on the night in question, with injunc- 
tions that he should not be disturbed. He had 
not complained of any illness .except a slight 
cough ; but Billiter — ^the valet — had noticed how 
very unwell he looked. He had placed the cough 
mixture and the wineglass upon the table by his 
master's orders, but not the other bottle, nor the 
carafe. When he left Mr. Ferrier there was still 
a light in the room, but it was not his master's 
custom when alone to keep a light burning at 
night. 

Billiter was asked no farther questions, for 
Dr.Gisbome's evidence had already explained 
the presence of the prussic acid. He said that 
Mr. Ferrier had for some time entertained the 
idea that he had heart disease, and although he 
(the witness) considered him quite mistaken — as 
was now proved without a doubt — he had pre- 
scribed for him a drop of prussic acid in a wine- 
glass of water whenever he was troubled by the 
palpitations. In the doctor's distress and trouble 
upon Gwendoline's account — for he knew that 
she would have to be called presently— he quite 
omitted to mention (and indeed to remember) 
that he had never been consulted by the deceased 
himself, or that the prescription which had proved 
so fatal had been written at the instance of Mrs. 
Fenier. It was evident to all that the invalid 
had placed the phial of prussic acid by his side 
after Billiter had left him, and then, perhaps for- 
getting its presence altogether, had poured out in 
the dark the contents of the one bottle instead of 
the other. It was a most unfortunate and shock- 
ing occurrence, but clearly an accident, for which 
no blame could attach to any body. 

Mrs. Ferrier, however, was sent for in her turn." 
She came in leaning on her father's arm, but not 
as if she needed any support. Her quiet dignity 
impressed the assembly, for each was thinking to 
himself how much it must have cost her to main- 
tain it. Her last act .before she entered the room 
had been, it was 8ai4^ to embrace Mr. Ferrier's 
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children. She was habited, of course, in deep 
black, and every body said — ^which always hap- 
pened when she wore a new style of dress — that 
she had never looked so beautiful before. She 
gave her evidence with clearness, and without a 
tear, although her voice at times fkiled her. She 
produced the last note that her husband had ever 
written to her. "My dbab Gwendolibtb, — I 
am not very well to-night, and have retired to 
my room; do not let me be disturbed" Then 
she gave much the same testimony concerning 
the events of the night as had been already given 
by the maid. " Unfortunately, I never saw vfy 
dear husband after he left the ball-room," said 
she, ** or I should have removed the prussic acid ; 
I was quite aware of the dangerous character of 
those (kops. Dr. Gisbome gave me due warning 
of it, and I invariably administered them to Mr. 
Ferrier with my own hands. Upon this occasion, 
in my absence, he must have taken a dose him- 
self, or placed the phial by his pillow, in case he 
wished to do so. I can come to no other con- 
clusion than that, in the dark, and when troubled 
by his cough, he mistook the poison for the mixt- 
ure." 

That was the opinion at which every body else, 
or almost every body, had arrived already, and a 
verdict in accordance with it was therefore pro- 
nounced by the jury. The single exception was 
an insignificant one, being no other Uian Mrs. 
Barland, who, besides, had already showed an ill 
feeling toward the principal person concerned. 
Upon this occasion, however, she manifested no 
open hostility, but confided her suspicions to her 
husband only. She insisted — wiUiout meeting 
with much encouragement from the philosophic 
Samuel to do so — ^npon reviewing the whole his- 
tory of the Ferrier family with great gravity of 
manner, and some tediousness of detail. "I 
have been thinking a deal aboat it, Samuel, and 
you mark my words: there has been some" — 
she hesitated, for she was prudent even with her 
prudent spouse — "some mischief at work, such 
as it takes two people to hatch." 

"Two people? exclaimed her husband, re- 
moving the beloved pipe from his silent lips. 
"Hollo, you are a-going it! I thought it was 
all a-coming round to poor Mrs. Ferrier." 

^^Poor Mrs. Ferrier !" ejaculated Susan, angri- 
ly ; " why, I do believe you are as great a fool 
as the rest of the men. What is she to be pitied 
for, I should like to know ?" 

"Well, to be sure, not much," rejoined Mr. 
Barland, with an injured air, "for she's only 
lost her husband." 

"You know I don't mean that, Samuel; only 
you do annoy me by defending the woman just 
because she has a pretty face. Now do be se- 
rious, and listen to me." 

" I have smoked three pipes already, my dear, 
while you have been talking. I thought you had 
done, but I can still snooke another." 

" I have only been telling you what has taken 
place, Samuel ; I now want to show you what I 
make of it." 

"Oh, I. see. *The learned judge proceeded 
to sum up' — and dead against the accused, I'll 
warrant. " 

"Against both the accused, Samuel," said Su- 
san, gravely ; "for how could Miss Treheme have 
ever known as my poor mistress was like to die, 
and that the opportunity would be afforded of 



her getting into her shoes, if it had not been for 
Dr. Gisbome ? And why did Dr. Gisbome con- 
ceal what he knew about her health, except that 
he was persuaded to do it by Miss Treheme?" 

" You are now accusing the most just-minded, 
as well as the kindest-heaited man in the county, 
Susan. You have certainly a talent for picking 
holes in the characters of uose who are general 
£ftvorite8." 

* ' What chance has Justice with you men where 
a pretty woman pleads against her?" answered 
Susan, sharply. * * Why, as for the doctor's kind- 
ness of heart— which I don't deny^— that, of coarse, 
makes him all the weaker in such a case. No, no, 
there is something wrong here, Samuel Perhaps 
Dr. Gisbome deceives himself as much as anybody 
in the matter, but he has certainly deceived others. 
He played false with my dear mistress, and pre- 
tended he was doing her good, when he knew her 
disease was mortal, and no help could avail ; and 
now there has been another deception, and per- 
haps a worse one. How is it that — so far as I 
can make out — ^not a soul ever heard that Mr. 
Ferrier had heart disease except from his wife? 
You told me you did not think there was mach 
the matter with him yourself; and Billiter, his 
valet, tells me he never knew as he took drops 
at all, whereas three bottles have gone up from 
your own hands to Glen Druid, and for that 
matter Mrs. Ferrier called for them in the car- 
riage herself. Kow, how do you account for 
that, Samuel?" 

" For Mrs. Ferrier's calling in the carriage, or 
what, my dear?" 

" You know what, very well. I ask you, don't 
you think it strange that nobody ever heard of 
Mr. Ferrier's having heart disease except his wife? 
Why didn't he ever speak of it himself?" 

" Well Susan, folks are queer in a many ways," 
was the sententious reply. "Moreover" — here 
he filled his pipe — " they are queerer aboat ill- 
ness than any thing else. Why, some people lay 
more store on hiding what is the matter with 
them — and especially if it is of a sort to take 
them off sudden — than they do of getting well of 
it, and that was very like the case with Mr. Fer- 
rier." And with that Mr. Samuel Barland rose 
and yawned, as though he had heard enough of 
the Ferrier family for that night. 

" Perhaps you are right," said Susan, dutiful- 
ly ; but, ere the conversation turned to another 
topic, she muttered to herself, " and yet I say 
again, God help my poor lady's children." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AN APT PUPIL. 

One of the first duties which, notwithstanding 
her distress and trouble, the new-made widow 
decided to put into effect, was to write to Miss 
Judith Ferrier, and invite her down to Glen 
Druid before the funeral. It was, every body 
said, a most thoughtful act, and one which did 
her the utmost credit. It was well known that 
the relations between her late husband and his 
sister had not been so amicable as they ought to 
have been; Gwendoline herself had more than 
once expressed regret that she could not persuade 
him to use conciliatory measures ; and now that 
the time for reconciliation was past, she used 
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the occasion of his death to hold oat a friendly 
hand to this unknown lady. Nothing (every 
body said) was certainly now to be gained by it ; 
and from what had been heard of this North Brit- 
ish relative, the acquaintanceship could scarcely 
be desirable in any way. But it was a point of 
social duty, and Mrs. Ferrier was not the one to 
overlook it. Miss Judith, preceded by a cold 
and guarded acceptance of her invitation, inter- 
lard^ with pious phrases, and not without com- 
plaints of the manner in which she had been 
treated by " poor Bruce," arrived in due course, 
nnd did not belie expectation. A tall and bony 
virgin of fifty-five, with a turn for criticism upon 
all subjects save those to which criticism usually 
confines itself, and a frequent swift expression 
of disapprobation, was scarcely the sort of guest 
to mitigate the melancholy that overhung Glen 
Druid. But it was not Judith Ferrier's mission 
to mitigate melancholy, but to improve the occIei- 
sion, and (if possible) her newly-found sister-in- 
law. She came, of course, with most unfavora- 
ble impressions of her, and fully aware of the 
great need of improvement in which she stood. 
She had heard nothing but evil of her from her 
correspondent, Susan Barland, and she had her 
own opinion (and it was a bad one) of her ill-as- 
sorted marriage with " poor Bruce ;" but, on the 
other hand, there was this invitation — a tardy 
peace-offering indeed, but still most courteously 
and respectfully worded, and which, after all, she 
might reasonably enough, in accordance with 
her late husband*s views, have omitted to send. 
Moreover, Gwendoline at least compared favora- 
■l^ly with that poor, lost Italian woman, Giulla. 
She was not a foreigner, nor a papist, and what 
was quite as important in Judith's eyes, though 
she would have gone to the stake rather than 
confess it, she was the daughter of a real live 
baronet, now on view (for a limited period) at 
Glen Druid. The curious inconsistency that 
manifests itself so strongly in what is called the 
religious world, to bow down before the idol of 
rank, no matter of what very inferior clay its 
feet may be composed of, was very marked in Ju- 
dith Ferrier. 

There are not many noblemen, nor even baro- 
nets, dwelling in Glasgow, and, if the truth must 
be told, she had never yet sat at the same dinner- 
table with a persbn of title. She was a good 
woman, for all her narrowness of view and con- 
ventional virtue; she had an houQst and kind 
heart, and a strong, if at times mistaken, sense 
of duty. She was really touched at the awfully 
sudden summons which her brother had received 
to the Supreme Court on High, and for her part 
(notwithstanding her complaining letter), she 
had at once forgiven him all his trespasses against 
her ; but it was a fact that, on arriving at that 
house where he still lay dead, the prominen%re- 
flection in her mind was that Sir Guy Treheme, 
of Bedivere Court, would that evening take her 
in to dinner. The children, of course, excited in 
her considerable interest, although she took it in 
dudgeon that tjiey bore unmisttdLable marks of 
. their foreign origin in coloring and complexion. 
Their hair was dark, and their skin was olive, 
whereas they ought to have been blondes, as all 
the Ferriers were. Her own hair, it was true, 
was no longer golden ; but Art had opposed for 
her the harsh decrees of Time, and supplied her 
with an auburn front. In this, and with a breast- 



plate formed of one of the largest cairngorms that 
her native country ever produced, she did not 
despair of captivating Sir Guy. The baronet, on 
his part, did not discourage her, for he under- 
stood that for some reason, to him incompre- 
hensible, his daughter wished to conciliate this 
female portent, and he set himself to do so ac- 
cordingly. Never, probably, did two people sit 
next to one another at the same board with few- 
er subjects of conversation in common than Miss 
Judith and himself; but she had come to wor- 
ship, and he had only to accept the incense with 
graciousness and gravity. A smile under the 
circumstances would have been destruction, and 
yet — for a sense of humor was one of the few vir- 
tues he possessed — he had never felt more in- 
clined for mirth ; her attire, her accent, and, 
above all, her adulation of himself, tickled his 
very heart-strings. He thought of his debts, 
however, and kept his countenance. Surely 
Gwendoline would pay them, and especially since 
be was so strenuously exerting himself to advance 
her interests ; and every now and then he stole 
an appealing glance at his daughter, to let her 
know what he was suffering for her sake. 

Gwendoline herself, who had no title to Miss 
Judith's respect, was treated by that inflexible 
maiden with great sternness. For a whole week 
she called her *^ Mrs. Ferrier," and maintained a 
reserve as chilling as silence and monosyllables 
could make it. But at last, as the drop of water 
wears away the stone, the unvarying respect and 
deference which her hostess showed her b^gan to 
thaw her heart, and take the starch out of her 
manner. It was impossible that wrath should 
not be turned away by such sioft answers as were 
always given to her. Her opinion concerning 
the management of the children, and even of the 
household, was asked, and followed ; and even 
her religious ideas, no matter at what length 
they were expanded, were listened to with the 
most exemplary patience. But what was most 
efl^ective of all was the ready acquiescence which 
Gwendoline exhibited in her sister-in-law's views 
with respect to Mr. Ferrier's will. Judith had 
years ago been very comfortably provided for by 
her brother, and of course had neither chick (for 
she lived in the heart of Glasgow) nor child, but 
still she deeply resented the omission of her 
name from "poor Bruce's" testament. "I did 
not want his money, my dear" (she had actually 
said "my dear" on this occasion); "but he 
might have left something, as it must strike even 
yourself, by way of remembrance to his own kith 
and kin." 

" My dear Miss Ferrier," returned Gwendo- 
line, " I am more pleased than I can say to hear 
you speak upon this subject, because it shows 
that you feel quite at your ease with me, as I 
wish you to do. " 

This was a bold stroke, for Judith might have 
replied with truth that she should have spoken 
her mind on the matter in question at all events ; 
injustice being a thing she never " put up with," 
without protest ; but the antagonistic and self- 
asserting stage was passed, and she only bowed 
with gravity. 

" My dear husband left me many costly orna- 
ments," continued Mrs. Ferrier, " which I value 
only for his sake. It would be doing me a real 
favor — although, as respects yourself, it would be 
but taking your due — if you would select from 
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them such articles as you please/* And she in- 
stantly led the way to her dressing-room, and 
laid the contents of her jewel-box before the 
astonidied Judith. There was nothing quite so 
big as the cairngorm, but there was also nothing 
that was not ten times as yaluable. Miss Ju- 
dith's eyes glistened ; they had never looked upon 
such riches before ; she had not even dreamed 
of such, for her bringing up had been in the 
strictest sense of the Pharisees, and the Arabian 
Nights had been a book tabooed. 

Though her nature was acquisitive, it was not, 
however, rapacious, and she took but a moderate 
share of what was offered to her. Had she taken 
half, Gwendoline would not have considered it 
too great a price to pay for her sister-in-law's fa- 
vor, which by this act she had completely se- 
cured. Notwithstanding this, she did not cease 
to cultivate it. Miss Ferrier had all the atten- 
tion, so dear to ancient maiden ladies, paid to 
her by her hostess which respectful solicitude 
could suggest. Some scheme was every day de< 
vised for her amusement, and she was never suf- 
fered, by being left alone, to imagine herself neg- 
lected. Mrs. Ferrier herself, when not engaged 
with the children, of whom she was laboriously 
careful, was her constant companion. Nor was 
,^this, strange as it may seem, so irksome to 
* Gwendoline as solitude had now become. If not 
with Judith or in the nursery, she, wlio had once 
been, so self-reliant and independent of society, 
must now be closeted with her lawyer, or even 
exchanging small-talk with her waiting-maid. 
When perforce left alone, she either drugged 
herself to sleep with laudanum, or busied herself 
in writing to Piers, 

This latter occupation was not so pleasurable 
as might, under the circumstances, have been 
expected. Piers Mostyn had not received the 
news that she was a free woman with such en- 
thusiasm as he (surely) ought to have done, con- 
sidering that he was aware how hatefal her bond- 
age had been to her. There was even a half- 
hesitating expression of wonder in his reply, that 
she could have written so ardently of the future 
so very soon. It was terrible to see her when, 
locked within her boudoir, she tore open the let- 
ter which she imagined would be full of passion- 
ate ecstasy, and read those words — her wrath 
and bitterness broke forth without restraint. 
** Was it for this man, with his meagre conven- 
tionalities, that she had become the Thing she 
had ?" Although it was impossible that he could 
guess what she had 4one and suffered, he knew 
that she had suffered, and for his sake, and 
should have surely sent some acknowledgment 
of her past, some congratulation on her present 
— expressed some delight at the prospect of their 
common future. But he had done none of these 
things, at all events in the way which she had a 
right to expect. In her bitter wrath, she even 
reviled him with such terms as indeed were very 
fitting, but which were torture to her to have to 
frame, for she loved this man after her fierce 
fashion still, and if it was otherwise there was no 
drawing back now. She had but him to cling 
to, and if he failed her — but he would not faU 
her ; she clung to that with the tenacity of de- 
spair. 

Was it fear, remorse, regret, which fed upon 
her very vitals, and made her whole existence a 
nightmare dream ? Not any one of them, and 



yet, perhaps, all of them — she had only to be left 
alone to be consumed with vague horrors and 
forebodings. But in the presence of others she 
became at once herself, and played her part to 
admiration. She took no advantage of the priy- 
ilege of seclusion granted to women in her be- 
reaved condition, but was always at the service 
of her guest, or ready to attend to household af- 
fairs. The golden opinions she had won from 
all as a wife acquired a new brightness from her 
behavior as a widow — ^nay, as we have seen, her 
patient conciliation even disarmed her foe ; and 
when Susan Barland gave utterance to some dis- 
couraging remark concerning her in the presence 
of Miss ]^errier, instead of meeting with the sym- 
pathy from her patroness and fellow-conntiy- 
woman which she had been led to expect, she re- 
ceived a sharp rebuke. 

On the other hand, while Gwendoline had thus 
effected an alliance with one out of the only two 
persons who might be called her enemies, she 
broke with one who, after his fashion, had hith- 
erto been her friend. He liad been useful to her 
in a certain way, but he would no longer be so, 
and perhaps she was not sorry for the opportani- 
ty he himself afforded her of giving him what he 
would have called his cong€f and Mr. Barland 
"the sack." 

Yearning for the deh'ghts of the metropolis, 
but yet not possessed of a sufficiently long purse 
to make all its pleasures attainable,* Sir Guy re- 
solved to make his first inroad into that ex- 
chequer which he fondly hoped (though, truth to 
say, he was not without his misgivings to the 
contrary) was to be henceforth a common one 
between himself and his daughter. She sought 
his society as he did that of every body else, and 
there was therefore no difficulty in finding a fit 
time to speak. The place happened to l^ that 
walk round the Warrior's Helm, which has al- 
ready formed the scene of more than one confi- 
dential meeting between the personages of our 
story. The hour was three in the afternoon, 
when Miss Judith Ferrier had retired, as her 
custom was, for a siesta ; for at Glasgow she had 
been wont to dine early, and take her "forty 
winks," before she combined recreation and re- 
flection by a walk in the grounds of the ceme- 
tery; and at Glen Druid, where the fare was 
better, she could not resist making the same 
heavy noonday meal, notwithstanding that she 
dined again^at 7.30. Sir Guy and Gwendoline 
were therefore quite alone. 

"My dear daughter," said he, impressively, 
but not apropos of any thing particular, "we 
have both of us had so much to think about of 
late,-and so much to do" (this was a delicate 
hint at his o^vn exertions to conciliate Miss Fer- 
rier), "that I have not yet congratulated yon 
up^ your present position of wealth and inde- 
pendence. Yon may imagine, however, what 
pride it gives your father to see you on the 
threshold of life in the possession of all that 
makes life pleasant." 

" Thank you, papa," said Gwendoline, coldly. 

" I am not about to remind you, my dear, of 
what you owe to me, first, because nothing can 
be owed by a child to her father ; and, secondly, 
because I am sure it would be quite unnecessary 
to put the matter as a claim at all ; but the fact 
is, it would be a great convenience' to me if yon 
would let me have a little money to free me fix>m a 
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teioporary embarrassment — five hundred ponnds, 
or so, would be amply sufficient for the present." 

'* For the present, papa, it might," was Gwen- 
doline's measured reply. "But I know you 
ynreH enough to be aware that, if I gave you this 
simi, there would be practically no end to such 
applications ; moreover, it woidd lead to a mis- 
understanding with respect to our mutual rela- 
tions, which you yourself— if you remember — ex- 
plained to me once in the clearest manner." 

Art had rendered it impossible for the baronet 
to turn pale, but his dull eyes gleamed mth an- 
ger, and his hands, which never were quite still, 
trembled excessively. 

*'You are welcome to Glen Druid whenever 
you please to come, papa," she went on ; " but 
my banker's book is my private property. You 
have always taught me how necessary it is to 
look after one's self, and I have profited by your 
lessons. You are quite right in saying that I 
owe you nothing, and in making no claims. 
You have no claim upon me whatsoever. You 
left me to shift for myself; I have done so, and 
I mean to do so now that the shifte are no longer 
hard." 

Sir Guy, whose feeble legs shook under him 
with passion, sat down on a slab of rock, and re< 
garded his daughter n^alignly, without speaking. 
Gwendoline, on her part, affected to consider the 
topic at an end. " What an ink-black cloud is 
vising in the west, yonder ; there will presently 
be a storm. Had we not better seek the house?" 

*' You may go, but I shall not," returned the 
baronet, hoarsely. *'I will never set foot in your 
bouse again, ungrateful, unnatural girl ! Is it pos- 
sible you are my own flesh and blood ?" 

"This is mere melodrama," replied Gwendo- 
line, harshly; "a rdle you are quite unfit to play, 
papa. Besides, you are inconsistent. I was not 
less your flesh and blood, I suppose, when you 
washed your hands of me. Come, come ; I think 
you know me better than to use such arguments ; 
and I am sure, papa, quite sure, that I know 
you." 

It was impossible to imagine a tone more chill- 
ing and contemptuous than that in which she 
spoke, or one more barren of the expectations to 
which her father looked. 

Sir Guy, savage and snubbed, perceived that 
the affair was hopeless. 

" I have heard of the heartlessness of specula- 
tors ,'* said he, with bitter emphasis, "but I could 
not have believed in such conduct as this. Hence- 
forth, it seems, I am to possess no daughter ; but 
ere I leave you, Goneril, let me discharge one last 
duty — ^give you one last warning — beware of for- 
tune-hunters, who have not only no claims (such 
as you deny me), but who will have no scruples." 

"Thank you, papa," said Gwendoline, smiling 
(she had weighed the possible consequences of 
his putting his threat of leaving her roof upon 
the instant into execution, and not, perhaps, with- 
out some passionate reviling spoken to other ears, 
and had found them serious) ; "and, in return for 
that valuable advice of yours, I will let you have 
the sum you mention — ^this once. Perhaps, after 
all, considering what my London outfit may have 
cost you, it is your due. But henceforth, remem- 
ber, our accounts are balanced ; your acceptance 
of this money is to be a receipt in fnll. It is com- 
ing on to rain, papa, as I expected ; let me offer 
you my arm to the house." 



"I prefer to walk alone," answered Sir Guy, 
gloomily. 

And they returned within doors by separata 
ways. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



AT LAST. 



HowBVEB wise, in a worldly point of view, 
Gwendoline might be in thus cutting ofi' her re- 
lations with Sir Guy, his >vithdrawal from Glen 
Druid left her more eompanionless, and therefore 
more wretched, even than before. How could the 
weary, weary time ever be whiled away till she 
should once more see Piers Mostyn — ^have his be- 
loved self to interpose between her and the furies 
that pursued her! She was frantically eager for 
his presence, but he was abroad just now, and 
seemed to her to prolong his stay there needless- 
ly. In one sense, she was right. He might, of 
course, have come to England, and even have 
met her, if he chose. But he felt quite sure of 
her, and sure of her late husband's money, and 
he had no wish to be tempted 'lo do any thing 
which might get themselves "talked about," and 
endanger their future position in society. With 
respect to this sort of forethought, indeed, it 
seemed that the two had changed places — char- 
acters. It was Piers who was all for prudence 
now : a man has many methods of making the 
time pass pleasantly which are denied to the other 
sex ; and the reflection that he was enjoying him- 
self, or, at all events, not suffering one tittle of 
the wretchedness that consumed her, did not tend 
to console his would-be bride. 

To stay at Gl&a Druid any longer at last be- 
came impossible to her; her life there — dull and 
yet deceptive — was growing insupportable, while, 
when not actually playing her part, she was a prey 
to nervous. terrors. An actress without rest, or 
even natural sleep ! It was insupportable, and 
she ielt that it was driving her mad. She sud- 
denly resolved to move to London ; there, at 
least, would be amusement, distraction from 
thought, and mitigation of Miss Ferrier's twad- 
dle. She did not even call in person to thank 
her neighbors for their "kind inquiries," but sent 
round cards with an inch deep of black edging ; 
it was understood that she was not "equal" to 
such an ordeal, and that Dr. Gisbome luid rec- 
ommended immediate change of scene. Her 
now completely won-over sister-in-law was by 
no means averse to accompany her. She hon- 
estly believed that Glasgow watf the finest city in 
the universe, as it most unquestionably was the 
most pious, bat still she was not so prejudiced 
but that she had some desire to see its rival, 
London. Moreover, it was a novel and most 
exquisite sensation to her to travel and be lodged 
and boarded at somebody else's expense. The 
whole party— for, of course, the children were 
taken by their anxious step-mother — put up at a 
fashionable hotel in a Mayfair square, which was 
in itself a rare treat to Judith. She had never 
staid at a hotel before ; to put one's head into 
such an establishment had been, in her view of 
domestic economy, to be half ruined ; to have a 
meal therein was to " eat gold. " Of course they 
were neither so well lodged nor fed — there are 
not half a dozen hotels in London where a goofl 
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dinner is to be got, unless yoa measure excellence 
by price — ^as at Glen Druid, and the horses and 
carriages were very inferior ; but still the reflec- 
tion that every thing cost a mint of money, and 
that, she had not to pay one shilling of it, filled 
her with a fearfnl joy. To do her justice, she 
had offered to subscribe her share, which she had 
modestly estimated at thirty-seven shillings and 
sixpence a week ; but Gwendoline had met this 
offer with such a dignified refusal that she never 
i*ecarred to it again. 

Perhaps Mrs. Ferrier made more sure of Judith 
by this little bit of well-judged liberality than by 
all those previous efforts at conciliation which 
had cost her so much. If so, that was her only 
gain in coming to town ; such grave amusements 
as she could enter into in correct Judith's com- 
pany bored and oppressed her to the last degree. 
Black Care sat behind her wherever she moved ; 
and in the midst of London life she neither lost 
forgetfulness of the past nor anxiety for the fu- 
ture. What was Piers Mostyn doing ? and why 
did he still delay to fly to her, even though she 
was now in town, and out of the reach of prying 
gossips ? She was quite unaware that the tone 
of her own letters did much toward keeping him 
at a distance. Piers was by no means a dull 
man, and he had much experience of women. 
He knew of what they are capable when actuated 
either by love or hate, and in Gwendoline's ardent 
sentences he detected now and then a certain des- 
peration which alarmed him. If he were to obey 
her impatient summons, she would, as likely as 
not, make a fool of herself. Under the circum- 
stances, she ought not to have the opportunity of 
being *^ demonstrative." Let her stop for a few 
months longer with Judy — as he persisted in call- 
ing the respectable Miss Ferrier — who seemed a 
quiet old personage, and very well adapted to take 
charge of her. Besides the desperation, too, and 
in curious contrast with it, there was something 
hard, and almost morose, in Gwendoline's letters, 
which suggested some enigma to him, though 
without any hint at its solution ; and Piers did 
not like enigmas. Upon the whole, he resolved 
for the present to stop where he was, at Geneva, 
or, at all events, not to come to London. 

But Gwendoline was equally determined that 
they should meet, and that at once. By return 
of post a letter arrived from Dr. Gisbome, in re- 
ply to a communication from herself, .with a 
strong recommendation that she should go 
abroad. There was nothing like a thorough 
change of scene for one whose nerves had been 
so terribly tried as hers had been, and the symp- 
toms of which she wrote were exactly those 
which evidenced that the constitution was suf- 
fering from mental causes. Switzerland was as 
good a place as she could go to. He could not 
say that it would be any particular benefit to the 
children ; but there was no- reason why it should 
hurt them while the summer lasted. As for the 
exact locality, they might all go to Lucerne (for 
instance), and the sooner the better. Before 
Gwendoline placed this letter in her sister-in- 
law's hands, she had carefully paved the way for 
its reception. Instead of keeping her sufferings 
(which were real enough) to herself, as hereto- 
fore, she had let them be seen, and excited Ju- 
dith's sympathy. * * You can't be well, my dear, " 
Miss Ferrier had observed ; ** and I do wish you 
would consult somebody. It's no use throwing 



awav your guineas upon London physicians, who 
don t understand your constitution ; but sit down 
at once, and write to Dr. Gisbome, who wiU give 
you the best advice for nothing at all." 

The good lady, however, little imagined that 
the prescription would have taken* this particu- 
lar form. She, for her part, was very well con- 
tent with London ; her simple £uicy was easily 
pleased ; and even to see her name eveiy week 
in the Morning Post as still resident in the May- 
fiiir Square Hotel had an unspeakable charm for 
her. Moreover, she detested '* foreign parts." 
In her eyes, the shadow of popeiy daikened more 
or less every Continental nation, and to venture 
under it was to be influenced by it in spite of 
one's self. To do her justice, she was moved 
not only by the reflection of the unpleasant change 
which such apostasy might create in her own 
prospects for the future; she was ^* looked up 
to" by many faithful people in Glasgow, and any 
backsliding of hers would have weight with oth- 
ers. If the pppe were to make a convert of Ju- 
dith Ferrier, the blow to Protestantism in that 
city would be very considerable. He would prob- 
ably, therefore, spare no effort to accomplish 
this object ; and was it right in her, she argued, 
to give him the chance ? Upon these elevatd 
grounds, she declined, poipt-blank, to cross the 
Channel ; and Gwendoline, from her inability to 
rise to the same plane, found it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to combat them. But she had not gone 
through so much, since she had become a widow, 
to conciliate this good lady, and secure her moral 
support, to be vanquished in this last struggle. 
She had sheltered herself thus far under her se^ 
of respectability ; and she could not afford h 
this, the most dangerous act she had yet ven- 
tured upon, to do without its protection. Her 
sister-in-law must be carried abroad somehow, 
and give the sanction of her presence to the 
meeting between herself and Piers. One would 
hava thought it almost impossible that Judith 
Ferrier would have been a marketable commodi- 
ty any where, or under any circumstances ; and 
yet, as it so happened, she had become of tlie 
greatest possible social value. Her rigid virtue, 
so far from being only its own reward, was worth 
at least five hundred pounds in hard cash— and 
fetched it. Gwendoline was compelled to treat 
the affair as a matter of business, and at ^e 
same time to show the obligation would be on 
her own side. She painted in glowing colors the 
advantage which the children, as well as herself, 
enjoyed from Judith's companionship, and ad- 
jured her not to withdraw it. It would be un- 
reasonable, indeed, to expect her to sacrifice her- 
self to others for nothing, and if she (Gwendo- 
line) went abroad without her, it would be neces- 
sary for her to engage, at a large stipend, some 
other lady as chaperon, so that the money must 
be spent either way. Why, then, should Miss 
Ferrier refuse to accept it, and, which was of 
more moment, shrink from the task of defend- 
ing her little niece from that insidious foe, Ro- 
manism, to the attacks of which her tender age 
and impressionable nature would be especially 
exposed ? For herself, Gwendoline acknowledged 
that she was but on indifferent spiritual pastor. 
Would Judith Ferrier, then, abandon the Lamb 
to the Wolf because she feared for her own faith? 
Gwendoline could never believe that. "^' 

Nor were other arguments wanting of consid- 
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lower of a heterogeneons kind. The five 
1 pound check was, as we have hinted, 
lOut its influence, especially as, so far from 
onsidered as a bribe, it was only an in- 
:e requital for services to be rendered, 
i-passage would be taken on a fine day, 
;ween ^e nearest opposite points of the 
1. They were to stay nowhere where 
as not a Lutheran chapel, or, at all events, 
stant service upon the Sabbath ; and she, 
errier, was never to be asked to join in 
:uous bathing. Among the information 
ling foreign parts of which she had pos- 
[leraelf, was the &ct that there were no 
> the chamber-doors in foreign parts ; and 
m of the five hundred pounds was, in con- 
:e, invested in a door-fastener of gigantic 
1 subtle workmanship, which subsequent- 
ted no little suspicion when the luggage 
) be examined by the French authorities, 
one of the smaller penalties which ego- 
ve to pay, that not only does it soon de- 
he sense of humor, but after a while we 
en the pleasure derived from cynicism; 
ise Gwendoline could not but have been 
[ with the opinions and observations of her 
ig companion. That lady may have been 
m in her views of politics when she wish- 
:now why the arms of England had not 
imed to the useful purpose of compelling 
nations to learn and speak our language ; 
' remarks upon the table-d'hote potages, 
9f meat floating in melted butter and wa- 
id on the rotis, were really worthy of pres- 
1. * * How was it, " said she, * * that though 
w in the flesh what seemed to have been boil- 
oups, they never saw the soups that those 
list at some remote period have made?" 
;, indeed, through disgust at these plainer 
and avoidance of the entries, through fear 
i being a frog in them. Miss Ferrier con- 
sr eating to bread at discretion, and even 
is precaution she did not preserve herself 
te fiightful experience of partaking of an 
cake at the Ver\'iers Bailway Station, 
moiy of which, if not the actual taste of 
dned with her to her dying day. At the 
,n frontier, when they inquired if she had 
thing to declare," it was with difliculty 
Q could be restrained from stating her va- 
rievances; while her passport — without 
ihe imagined herself to be liable to the fate 
m Trenck or Silvio Pellico — was on no 
n extracted from her save at the point of 
onet. Then, after each day of alien op- 
1 and stubborn resistance, to hear her 
nts on the comfortless plan of the bed- 
}rs, on the little slop-basins in which she 
pected to wash, and on the table-napkins, 
>tton balls all round them, which served 
els, would have moved Memnon to smiles. 
• Gwendoline there was no such innocent 
no distraction from thought in change of 
►r of people ; no pleasure, no rest. The 
itself was but another and more tedious 
of travel than the railway. Her gaze rest- 
1 castle and tower, on road and river, on 
md vineyard, with the same absent air ; 
rard eye only beheld one object for which 
ed. She had neither regret.4ior remorse 
so called — but she felt that, until that ob- 
is arrived at, she should be wretched. She 
E 



was, however, getting very near it now. They 
had taken up their abode at Lucerne, and Pieiis 
Mostyn was no farther off than Geneva. 

The party were very welcome at the Schweizer 
Hqf, although it was the~iieight of the season. 
They had t^en the best rooms that were to be 
got, and it was understood that they were to re- 
side for a considerable time. Gwendoline and 
Miss Ferrier did not, however, dine in their own 
apartments, but at the table d'hote.; and all who 
patronized it soon began to rave about the young 
Englishwoman, so beautiful and so rich, who was 
reported to be such an exemplary step-mother, 
and was certainly the most quiet and sedate of 
widows who ever — for some unexplained reason 
— found it impossible to live at home. Without 
gossip, even Swiss scenery palls upon polite soci- 
ety — ^besides that, upon wet days, one has really 
nothing else to fall back upon — and a favorite 
topic of conversation among the English portion 
of the frequenters of the table d'hote was the high 
play and reckless libertinism of the Honorable 
Piers Mostyn, who, it seemed, had acquired quite 
a Continental reputaltion in that way. The news 
did not greatly disturb Gwendoline. In the first 
place, since she knew his character so thorough- 
ly, she was quite prepared for such intelligence ; 
and, secondly, she reflected that the more disso- 
lutely he lived, the more he would be in want of 
money, and the sooner he would therefore be ne- 
cessitated to apply to the sole source whence he 
could now obtain it. 

On the receipt of Gwendoline's first summons 
from Lucerne, however. Piers made up his mind 
to obey it ; but he sent before him<«a letter full 
of such advice as made her pale cheek flush. She 
was adjured to receive him — if their meeting 
should take place, as it was very likely to do, in 
public — ^with quiet coldness, and to evince a care- 
less surprise, as though the rencontre had been 
quite unpremeditated. It was all important, he 
urged, as respected their future position, that 
they should be prudent now, and especially on 
such an occasion. The idea of being schooled as 
to social behavior by any human being — much 
more by a roue and gambler such as Piers — 
would, a few months back, have made her lip 
curl with bitterest contempt. But it was not so 
now. It did not even yet occur to her that the 
passionate tone of her own letters had made her 
lover doubtful of her self-command ; but, what 
was worse, she felt that his warning was not 
needless. She was no longer the woman of three 
years ago, who had dismissed him from her side, 
notwithstanding his fond entreaties, to execute a 
fer-si^ted scheme that in the end should bring 
them nearer. The scheme had succeeded, and 
she was greedy to pluck the fruit of it. For three 
long years she had played the hypocrite, and she 
eagerly longed (as though it had been possible !) 
to be once more herself again ; for three Jong 
years she had worn the fetters of convention, and 
she ardently yearned to enjoy her freedom with 
him for whose sake she had become a slave. No 
new plighted innocent girl ever awaited the com- 
ing of her beloved one with so intense a desire as 
was consuming her. Every day, every hour of 
enforced deceit increased it : she had earned her 
wages — none knew save herself by what toil and 
trouble, none guessed by what remorse and de- 
spair, and her heart urgently demanded payment 
at once and in full. Long habit of dissimulation 
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hadjoade her part niith others easy enough to 
plaj ; but she mistrusted her own powers in the 
presence of him f(H: whose sake she had aban- 
doned nature for the stage. 

This woman, too, whose countenance she liad 
at so great a sacrifice secured, would be a spec- 
tator only too likely to be critical, and perhaps 
even suspicious. Fiers was already on his way 
— ^he had preferred to make the journey on foot, 
perhaps, as she bitterly thought, for the very pur- 
pose of delay, and might now come across them 
at any moment — in their drives, their walks, 
their boating excursions, abroad or within doors. 
Would it be possible to receive him as she had 
once so easily made up her mind to do; in that 
seemingly so far back time, when it was he who 
was rash, and she who was prudent ? When any 
new object of beauty or of interest was pointed 
out to her, as among those tair scenes it often 
was, even by her uuimpulsive companion, she 
flushed and started, notwithstanding all her ef- 
forts at self-control. The reflection that Miss 
Ferrier had not so much as known of Piers Mos- 
tyn's existence a week ago, and could certainly 
not identify him as her lover, was useless to re- 
strain her. As lake, and forest, and mountain 
were nothing to her, who only looked for Piers, 
so she thought it must be with others. 

At last the long-Iooked-for meeting took place, 
and, as generally happens in suck cases, under 
circumstances quite unexpected. They were tak- 
ing their places at the table d'hote as usual, when 
Miss Ferrier whispered to her, "What a very 
handsome young man that is, my dear, who has 
just come in!" 

Gwendoline looked up toward the doorway of 
the salk a manger carelessly enough, and thei'e 
stood Piers. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MISS FERRIEB's DAVID. 

Contrary to her own expectations, and in 
excess of her hope, Gwendoline was fuUy equal 
to the occasion. She did not, indeed, venture to 
meet Piers Mostyn's glance, as, after roving from 
face to face down the long line of table-guests, it 
settled, with a gleam of rapturous delight (for her 
beauty, which had increased rather than dimin- 
ished, fairly took him b^ storm), upon her own; 
but she maintained a calm demeanor ; and when 
Miss Ferrier whispered, " Who is it, Gwendo- 
line ? He seems to know us, and is coming this 
way;" she answered quietly, **I do know him 
slightiy. It is Mr. Piers Mostyn." 

"What! that brother of Lord Luttrel's that 
one has heard such shocking things about ?" 

"Hush! Yes." 

Next moment he was at their side ; she intro- 
duced him with grave politeness to her sister-in- 
law, and he took his chair between them. Gwen- 
doline's heart beat so fast and so loud that she 
almost wondered people did not turn round and 
ask what clock was ticking ; but she looked 
straight before her without moving a muscle, 
and listened to him with great sedateness. As 
an old acquaintance, he, in the first place, natu- 
rally addressed her rather than her companion ; 
but after a phrase or two of polite sympathy upon 
her recent bereavement, and an inquiry after Sir 



Guy's health, he divided his attentions pretty 
equally between the two ladies. His endeavors 
were, however, mainly directed to conciliating 
"Judy," and in this he succeeded to admira- 
tion. 

It is a peculiarity of elderly and pious ladies 
of all ranks, that while sufficiently severe upon 
the frailties of the youth of their own sex, they 
are very merciful to the " follies" of young men. 
They persist in looking upon them severally as 
victims to the wiles of "designing hussies," 
while they pity them individually in direct pro- 
portion to their good looks. Again, when these 
ancient females are of the middle rank, they are 
wont, notwithstanding their own high standard 
of morals, to grant considerable latitude to men 
of good birth and position. " We must remem- 
ber, "they say, "to how many temptations they 
are exposed" (a remark which they never dream 
of applying to the "poor hussies") ; and though 
they do not quite confess as much even to them- 
selves, they have a vague notion that young gen- 
tlemen of title have a sort of right divine to mis- 
behave themselves in the matter of gallantry. 
Perhaps even this very reputation for "naughti- 
ness" is not without a certain attraction for them, 
or perhaps it is with the pious wish of converting 
these exalted young evil-doers ; but for whatever 
reason, certain it is that the class in question do 
"cotton" to young roues of the aristocracy, 
whenever they get the chance, in a very remark- 
able manner ; and Miss Judith Ferrier was no 
exception to the rule. It naturally flattered her 
self-love that this handsome and agreeable young 
fellow, o^Ti brother to a noble lord, should so ev- 
idently do his best to make himself pleasant fo 
her, and especially that the beautiful Gwendoline 
did not (as was but too usual with the cavaliers 
of the table-d*h6te) exclusively monopolize his 
attention. His reputation for high play was in- 
deed a much more serious matter in her eyes 
than his other failings; she "looked on gam- 
blin' and all sic things as you lose money hy" 
with the abhorrence peculiar to her nation ; hut, 
on the other hand, it was sad to think how, con- 
cerning the peccadilloes of gi'eat people, folks 
were given to lying ; and she charitably hoped 
that the scandal about him in this matter ^vas 
grossly exaggerated. 

Piers had, of course, been to Scotland,' as a 
guest in many of the mansions of the North, to 
which she had been accustomed to look up as to 
the dwelling of the gods upon Olympus ; and he 
had also been to Glasgow, which (he said) he 
admired prodigiously. Before the table-d'h6te 
Was over, in fact, you would have thought — to 
watch the faces of the two ladies — that it was 
the ancient spinster rather than the fair widow 
who was enamored of the Honorable Piers Mos- 
tyn ; and it was positivelv upon her invitation, 
and not upon Gwendoline s, that he subsequent- 
ly partook of coffee in their own apartment. 

Absence may possibly make some hearts grow 
fonder, but we are much inclined to question that 
being its general effect, and, at all events, such 
was not the case with Piers. Hfe had not for- 
gotten Gwendoline, of course ; but when separa- 
ted from her, he had solaced himself with the 
charms of others, and could have undoubtedly 
lived without her very comfortably — if he had 
possessed the means — to his life's end. He had 
an idea, too, that all this troqiDle and bother 
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about " old Ferrier's" death would have had its 
effect upon her appearance ; that widow's weeds 
would not have become her ; and that altogether 
she would have '* fallen off" in her looks. But 
now that he had found her more beautiful than 
ever, he was once- more at her feet, not, indeed, 
in the sense of being fascinated or a captive, 
but as a willing and even eager lover. He was 
agreeably surprised and greatly pleased with 
Gwendoline, just as one is wont to value a pos- 
session about which one has been suspicious, but 
which turns out to be quite a bargain. The al- 
ternation of passion and cynicism in her moods 
was to his liking (for he had long lost all taste 
for simplicity in women), and instead of having 
(as he. had apprehended) to feign his raptures, 
he almost feU in love with her for the second 
time. 

On the first occasion when they met alone, 
their greeting was, in fact, equally warm on both 
sides. *' What a happy moment is this !" cried 
he, embracing her; "there is nothing for us to 
fear now ; all obstacles are surmounted, and that 
so soon and easily." 

The assent was long in coming, but it came at 
last. "Yes, dearest." 

Judy, who had grown audacious with respect 
to Swiss entries, and in the praiseworthy attempt 
to get her money's worth out of the table-d'hote 
on the previous day, had eaten more freely than 
was good for her, was fortunately confined to her 
own room ; so the two lovers were left to them- 
selves. They had not been alone together since 
the night of their parting at Bedivere Court, 
'and the incidents of that occasion naturally oc- 
curred to them. He reminded her, smiling, of 
how she had then said that there was one thing 
the test of which not even her love could have 
stood, namely, poverty, and inquired was she of 
the same opinion still. 

* * Yes, Piers, " said she, firmly. * *Are not you ?" 

" Well, yes," said he. " Of course, I did not 
like your marrying old Ferrier, though I felt you 
were right all along. But that's all over now, 
my dear, and we shall be extremely jolly. We 
have got a great prize, and, upon the whole, we 
have not paid a great price for it." 

She was silent, and scarce dared to offer him 
her cheek to kiss, in lieu of answer, lest he should 
notice how deadly cold it was. Notwithstanding 
that his arm was wound lovingly about her, her 
blood seemed to stagnate. "Not a great price. 
Good God ! " She used this ejaculation quite me- 
chanically ; yet it sent a chill through her anew. 
Suppose there was a good God after all ? "Not 
a great price. If this man only knew what the 
price had been !" 

" I like your friend Mr. Mostyn," said Miss 
Ferrier, frankly, as she and Gwendoline sat to- 
gether over their breakfast a few days after- 
ward. 

"My friend ! — nay, I should rather say your 
friend, " replied her sister-in-law, archly. " I am 
sure he pays much more attention to you than he 
does to me. You will get quite talked about, you 
two !'.' 

The idea of being " talked about" in connect 
'tion with the Honorable Piers Mostyn was rath- 
er agreeable to Miss Judith ; and not by any 
means merely ludicrous, as it appeared to Gwen- 
.doline. She patted the young widow's hand re- 
provingly, and said, " Oh fy !" 



But Gwendoline had a reason of her own for 
keeping the conversation to this channel. Th& 
period had now arrived when Miss Ferrier's moral 
support was become more than ever necessary to 
her, and she was determined to obtain it on the 
first opportunity. When she and Piers were 
once married, she could dispense with the old 
lady's assistance easily enough, and fully intend- 
ed to do so; but to gain. her consent to that 
union was of the utmost importance. Who could 
ever say a word against it, if her late husband's 
sister, and only rdative, was in its favor? and 
she did not despair of gaining her good word. 
" Mr. Mostyn has been ^ talked about' enough al- 
ready," continued Gwendoline, musingly ; "I 
wonder whether he is as black as he is painted ?" 

"That I am quite sure he is not," said Miss 
Ferrier, p6sitively. " There can not be any very 
great harm in a young man who goes out of his 
way so (as he does) to make himself agreeable to 
a person of my years — almost old enough to be 
his mother." 

It passed through Gwefidoline's mind that, so 
far as years went, Judith Ferrier might have been 
Piers Mostyn's grandmother, without any great 
violation of the laws of nature ; but she did not 
give expression to that idea. "He is certainly 
very polite," said she, assentingly ; "but I have 
been told by papa, who knows the world very 
thoroughly, that it is always those men who are 
most courteous and respectful to our sex in man- 
ner and demeanor that are the most heartless in 
their near relations with them." 

" I can never believe that Mr. Mostyn is heart- 
less," observed Judith, softly. There was an un- 
accustomed pathos in Miss Ferrier's tone that 
did not escape her observant companion; and 
Gwendoline remained silent, to let the other's 
feelings have full play. 

"He reminds me — though, again, in some 
things he is so different," sighed her sister-in- 
law, " of one that — " She paused, put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and shook her head. 

" Of one that is gone ?" suggested Gwendoline, 
sympathizingly. 

" Yes, gone from me, though he is not dead, 
my dear. It is getting to be near half a century 
ago, and yet I remember it as if it was yesterday. 
He was a most respectable young man, and had 
a very thriving commercial establishment. He 
did a great deal of business with foreign parts; 
that was one of the reasons why I was so set 
against visiting them." 

Miss Judith's sensibility had invested the bare 
circumstance that her early suitor had kept an 
Italian warehouse with this amazing halo ; but 
her present tenderness of reminiscence was per- 
fectly genuine. Half a century ago or so, when 
she had been by no means an ,unattractive-look- 
ing lassie, she had been wooed by a Glasgow 
youth, named David Penrose, of whose personal 
appearance — the photograph of which had never 
faded from her virgin mind — Piers Mostyn re- 
minded her. They were not probably much 
alike in other respects ; and we may safely say 
(if there is any confidence to be placed; in aver- 
ages) that David was worth ten of him. But 
yet he liad played poor Judy false ; had " thrown 
her over^* (if we may use such a phrase witji del- 
icacy) in favor of one Jennie Kerr, who was bet- 
ter dowered than the then portionless Judith. 
But she had forgiven him that by this time, 
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thongh she had not forgiven Jennie ; and all 
her memories of that far back spring-tide were 
kindlj and tender. Had that little matter come 
off more satisfactorily, Judith would have been 
doubtless a different woman. Our temperaments, 
as well as our religious convictions, are in a great 
measure the result of circumstances; and she 
was not by nature sour, nor had she been bom a 
Calvinist. Her hard features seemed to soften 
as she spoke of those early days ; her harsh voice 
grew almost musical, her eyes filled with tender 
tears — the genuine dew of the morning of life. 

Gwendoline's heart was not one that could be 
touched by such a spectacle ; but she thoroughly 
understood the situation, and hastened at once to 
profit by it. ''Dear Miss Ferrier," said she, 
'' your words afibct me more than I can express. 
I feel for you — believe me — deeply ; as, indeed, 
I have reason to feel ; for when I married your 
poor brother, I — he — he was not the man of my 
own choice.'* 

Miss Ferrier laid down the work on which her 
trembling fingers had afiected to be engaged, 
with a look of unaffected surprise, for in all Mrs. 
Barland's aspersions against Gwendoline's char- 
acter, she had never hinted at this. '' Why, you 
don't say so, my dear ; and yet yon made Bruce 
such an excellent wife!" 

''I did my best in that respect," said Gwen- 
doline, simply ; * ' but I loved another when I mar- 
ried him. It was not my fault ; I obeyed my fa- 
ther. He whom I woidd have married was as 
poor as myself, and our engagement papa said 
was out of the question." - 

''That was just what happened with Davy," 
sighed Miss Ferrier. " It was the money did it. 
He thonght Jennie Kerr a better match — though 
he was wrong even there, as it turned out. But 
go on, my dear, and tell me about yourself. Is 
the young man still alive that would have mar- 
ried you ?" 
" Yes." 

" And unmarried ?" 
" Yes. It was Fiers himself." 
"Wliat! the Honorable Piers Mostyn!" ex- 
claimed the astonished Judith — "the only broth- 
er' of Lord Luttrel ?" 

. It had instantly occurred to her (as Gwendo- 
line had hoped it would) that, although she could 
not marry Piers herself, it would be a great feath- 
er in her social cap to be sister-in-law to the 
woman who did. " Why, if that brother of his 
should die, she, Judith Ferrier, could be almost 
said to be connected with the peerage itself I " It 
WAS anomalous enough that this pious old lady, 
who so often expressed her satisfaction that she 
had only a few more years to live among the 
pomps and vanities of a wicked world, should 
liave derived satisfaction from this consideration ; 
yet it is not only a fact that she did so, but also 
that she had never been so thoroughly pleased 
with her future prospects since the day when false 
young David promised to make her Mrs. Pen- 
rose. " Lor, my dear, and what do you mean to 
do now ?" inquired she, with extreme interest. 

" WelJ, that is a matter which, in due course 
of time — certainly not to-day or to-morrow," re- 
turned Gwendoline, gravely, "concerning which 
I had thought of asking your valuable advice. 
Since you yourself have touched upon the subject 
—though I feel there, is a delicacy in peaking of 
Jtso coinpai'atively soon after your dear brother's 



death — I will say this much, that if at some fu- 
ture period I could be induced to consider Mr. 
Mostyn's suit with favor, it would be mainly from 
the reflection that the dear children would hare 
some one else to look to than their step-mother, 
in yourself. Otherwise, nothing could induce me 
to think of a second marriage. Though, as to 
that, I am sure Piers would be a most kind k- 
ther ; for, whatever his shortcomings, he is cer- 
tainly tender-hearted." 

"He is that, I am sure," assented Judith, rap- 
turously. 

" Well, what I had vaguely thonght about^ dear 
Miss Ferrier— for all these things are in the fu- 
ture, and, but for this unexpected meeting with 
Mr. Mostyn, might never have taken any tangi- 
ble shape — was this : that in case I was ever in- 
duced to many Piers, that I might intrust dear 
Marian, with, of course, a suitable provision for 
her maintenance, to your care. The bracing 
Scotch air is in a manner native to her, and Dr. 
Gisbome himself once mentioned it as likely to 
do her good." 

"That would be a capital plan," said* Miss 
Ferrier, eagerly. The old lady was genuinely 
attached to little Marian, who, she averred, was 
"quite a companion to any body" by this time. 
The idea of a liberal allowance per annum for 
her keep (although, to do her justice, quite a 
secondary consideration) was also not unpleas- 
ing. 

" Then supposing, just for the sake of argu- 
ment," continued Gwendoline, "that if, some 
time h^ce, the event of which we have been 
speaking should be hinted at by Mr. Mostyn, I 
may consider the question without reference to 
dear Marian ?" 

"I should like to have the darling child to 
live with me above all things," said Miss Fer- 
rier, gratefully ; and for that time the subject 
dropped. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

THE MARRIAGE GIFT. 

It is a moot-point, and must ever be so among 
good people like ourselves, how far wilked folks 
are able to enjoy themselves ; it seems, however, 
that they do continue to do so in some degree. 
The professional thief (for instance) has his hours 
of relaxation, and doubtless of pleasure, when, in 
company of the (temporary) object of his aftec- 
tion, or over the jovial bowl, he is oblivious to 
the existence of the police. Conscience has not 
power at all times, although, perhaps, its sting 
may return with the more virulence afler such 
brief intervals of impunity. Thus, the moral 
support of Miss Ferrier having been secured, 
Gwendoline gave herself up, if not to happiness, 
at all events to the hopes of it, and resolutely 
stifled all misgivings. She lived in the smiles 
of her lover whenever it was possible ; and when 
alone — and she was never alone in the daytime, 
for the company of her sister-in-law, or even her 
step-children, was far preferable to her own — she 
took her laudanum in increased doses. Piers 
continued assiduously attentive to "Judy," and 
devoted to herself; and if he had now and then 
very particular business which took him to Hom- 
burg or Baden, he always returned more submis- 
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eive than ever, and grieYOuslj in ^ant of money, 
^th which Gwendoline supplied him without 
stint. 

The whole party remained at Lucerne far into 
the liidnter; and when exactly one year had 
elapsed since Mr. Ferrier's death, returned to 
Paris, where Piers and Gwendoline were married 
at the British Embassy, Miss Ferrier and the 
children departing the same day for Gten Druid. 
Fortune, which would thus seem to have filled 
Gwendoline's cup to the brim, had still another 
gift in store for her, which, curiously enough, was 
presented on her wedding-day. The bride and 
bridegroom were at dinner when an express mes- 
senger arrived from London seeking speech with 
Mr. Mostyn. He left the table, and was for some 
time absent. Gwendoline grew fidgety and dis- 
turbed; was it possible that even now, in that 
first hour of success. Nemesis was coming upon 
her ? Her secret was safe enough, save in her 
own nervous imagination; but in that it was 
never safe. What event, thought she, in England 
couldpossibly have happened of such importance 
as to>^ecessitate a special messenger? Conscience 
does not reason, or she would have reflected that, 
if it had had any thing to do with her own affairs, 
the man would not have been sent to Piers. At 
last her husband returned, wearing some gravity 
in his face, but more of triumph. ' ' Gwendoline, 



said he, taking her hand, *'my brother has been 
killed by a fcdl from his horse. I salute you," 
and he kissed her cheek, ^^ as Lady Luttrel." 

If there was not much fratemid sentiment in 
his words, there was as much as could be reason- 
ably expected . There had never been * * ai^ love 
lost," as the phrase goes, between himself and his 
brother, and he was not the man to trouble him- 
self to affect a virtue without some solid reasons ; 
but in the ordinary and conventional sense of the 
term. Piers Mostyn was a gentleman, and good 
manners, if nothing more, prevented him from 
evincing any vulgar satisfaction. It was not so, 
however, with Gwendoline. Relieved from her 
vague fears, wild with excitement, and for once 
thrown off her guard, she exclaimed, "How 
lucky it was we did not hear of this good news 
yesterday, or our marriage must needs have been 
put off!" 

The unseemliness of the remark, rather than 
its calculating selfishness, jarred upon the not 
over-sensitive ear of the new-made lord. *' Yes, 
that was fortunate," replied he, coolly; **and 
there is another pleasant consideration, I come 
into my kingdom, such as it is ; so no one can 
now say that the luck is all upon my side." 

It is not a good augury for the future when 
folks upon their wedding-day begin to balance 
their respective advantages and obligations. 



THE REAPING. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE FIRST CROP. 



Five years have passed away, bringing their 
changes to the characters of this history as they 
are more or less capable of change. Lord Lut- 
trel is not much altered, and Gwendoline still less 
60, except -as far as her personal beauty is con- 
cerned, which has not diminished, but has enter- 
ed on another phase — for she is a mother. Her 
only child, the Honorable Spencer Mostyn, is now 
four years old — a splendid little fellow, who has 
inherited the good looks of both his parents, and, 
let us hope, not their vices. His father's interest 
in him — since there is no entail for him to cut off 
in his favor— is very faint. Epsom and Newmar- 
ket, with whist so short and sharp that one may 
lose hundreds of pounds in an hour at it, absorb 
my lord's intellectual energies ; while his social 
occupation is the pursuit (by no means under dif- 
ficulties) of the fair sex. But dark-eyed Spen- 
cer is the darling of his mother, who is devoted 
to him ; of Dr. Gisbome, now an old and broken 
man, with no fire left save a mild glow of tender- 
ness ; and of all who know his fair frank face and 
winning ways. Miss Ferrier dotes upon him, 
and Marian and Eady are never so happy as when 
it is their task to amuse him ; but they are not 
much thrown together. The two girls are a good 
deal with their aunt in Scotland, and visit their 
own home only at intervals. 

Sir Guy is dead, and Bedivere Court is in the 
hands of Mr. Aaron Melchisadeck, the money- 
lender, of whom the county hears with horror 
that, since he can not sell it at the sum the keen 
old baronet persuaded him to advance, he is go- 



ing to live there himself. Lord Luttrel alone ex- 
presses it«s his opinion that it would be a deuced 
convenient thing if he did. 

Gwendoline administers the property of her 
step-children with tolerable fairness. Glen Diniid 
is kept up as it should be, or, at all events, it has 
the air of being so when they and their aunt visit 
it ; but of course there is a large surplus out of 
the funds left for their maintenance and educa- 
tion, and all this finds its way into my lord's pock- 
et, the seams of which have unhappily become 
unsewn ; it has no bottom to it whatever. Up 
to this time, Gwendoline has assisted him to the 
utmost of her means, but she is not wholly wrap- 
ped up in her husband now ; her child's interests 
have also to be considered. Of those two she is 
still fond — though with an ever widening differ- 
ence in Spencer's favor — and idso, to all appear- 
ance, of her step-children ; but to the rest of the 
world she is hard and cold. She wears her mask 
no longer so closely or so continuously as hereto- 
fore, for it is not noy worth her while ; and Miss 
Ferrier has in consequence quite lost her illu- 
sions with respect to her sister-in-law ; but the 
boy is a common tie between them still. 

Supposing, indeed, it is the fact that all the 
world are bom bad, little Spencer is the excep- 
tion that is necessary to prove the rule ; or, if that 
suggestion is unorthodox, let us suppose his two 
parents were the two negatives that have made 
him an affirmative of goodness. He would be an 
angel but for the possession of what his father 
calls " a devil of a temper," but which is, in fact, 
nothing more than a determination to stand by 
his rights, and (what is much rarer) by the rights 
of other people. He possesses a sense of justice 
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so impartial as to be quite alarming and rerolu- 
tionary. The idea which his mother secretly en- 
tertains, that Marian and Eady have got his prop- 
erty, and oaght to be ashamed of growing up co- 
hefresses, has never entered his mind, nor does 
she ever venture to hint it to him. He has not 
inherited her dislike to honest Susan. He will 
have no one unjustly treated or misused, if he 
knows it, down to his sober bay pony. The only 
cloud upon his bright young tife is that he can 
not quite bring himself to love papa. 

We have said that Gwendoline no longer troub- 
led herself to deceive even Miss Ferrier ; but in 
one respect she did endeavor to do so. Woman- 
ly pride impelled her to still strive to conceal from 
her that she was not quite so happy in her second 
marriage as she had expected to be. In this she 
failed ; but, on the other hand, her sister-in-law 
did not fathom the fact that she was supremely 
wretched. The knowledge of her husband's un- 
faithfulness had come to her long ago — very soon, 
indeed, after their marriage ; but time, while it 
widened that knowledge, did not heal her wound- 
ed spirit. Jealousy consumed her now, as love 
had done aforetime. Such delinquencies a wife 
may forgive, even again and again ; but the for- 
giveness must be sought, and Lord Luttrel never 
dreamed of seeking it. On the first occasion of 
suspicion, there had been a very unedifying scene 
between them. Piers waa too " refined" to laugh 
in a lady's face, but he had expressed himsdf 
with brutal candor. He designated her scruples 
as/' utter nonsense," and only adapted for the 
daughter of some small tradesman : her alliance 
with the Ferrier "lot" had forsooth made her 
quite "respectable." Such arguments he would 
have her to know were quite out of place address- 
ed by a woman of position to her husband. When 
she endeavored to combat this view, he grew more 
audacious still, and passed from the general to the 
particular. Even if, as she represented, good so- 
ciety had any distinct code of morals, Ae, at all 
events, could not be expected to be bound by it. 
To suit her plans, he had remained a bachelor ; 
but, now that he was married, he would no lon- 
ger be her slave. . He considered that old com- 
pact between them to be a quittance of all obliga- 
tions between them beyond their mutual conven- 
ience. To be plain, they were both adventurers, 
who, with a common stake, had played a great 
game, and won it ; but as to sentiment, there was 
nothing of that sort at all in the transaction. He 
would flirt just as much as he pleased. 

With that curt expression of his intentions. 
Lord Luttrd had turned upon his heel and left 
her, and he had kept his word respecting them. 
At first, Gwendoline strove to appear contemptu- 
ously indifferent to her husband's profligacy ; but 
the only effect of that was to afford him great re- 
lief. Then she endeavored to make him jealous 
by her own course of conduct, in which she total- 
ly failed, for two reasons. Imprimis, though not 
without passion, her affections, like those of most 
of her sex, were personal. She did not care for 
-men, but only for one man ; and it was difficult 
for her, aotress though she was, even to feign oth- 
erwise. Secondly, when she had done so, and 
looked for an outbreak from her husband, it came 
only in a peal of laughter. * * My dear Lady Lut- 
trel, " said he (for he was as polite to her in pri- 
vate as in public), "you amuse me immensely; 
vrhen yon think to make me jealous, however, 



you are imputing to me an injustice. Above all 
things, I wish to be fair ; and when I demanded 
for myself the most perfect freedom, I did not in- 
tend tyranically to deny it to my wife. " 

This insolent indifference wounded her more 
than all her wrongs. It was a cynicism that she 
was totally unprepared for, and against which 
there was no contending. Above all, she was 
forever haunted with the sense of the tremendous 
unknown price which she had paid to gain this 
man, who had so soon grown weary of her. She 
could not help expecting him, although it was un- 
known, to take it into account. Neither repent- 
ance nor remorse, but a dull resentfid rage, took 
possession of her when she reflected upon this. 
Had she endowed him with money, obtained by 
such means as that, for him to make her wretch- 
ed ? For she was at once the minister and the 
victim to his profligacy. She had heard of a place 
of future punishment reserved for those who did 
such deeds as she had done, but she believed in 
it now less than ever, for was she not receiving 
her punishment already at the hands of this un- 
grateful, iron-hearted man ? Then she would re- 
mind herself of her folly in crediting him with 
the knowledge of the sacrifice she had made of 
mental peace, and even of the material rest such 
as the meanest creature enjoyed, for his dear sake, 
and then once more would upbraid him again. It 
was only by degrees that she had been ^ven to 
these bitter communings with her own heart. She 
had not spared to express her reproaches ; she 
had even condescended to appeal to his pity. 
Scenes of violence, of scorn, of reckless recrimi- 
nation, and also of passionate entreaty, had taken 
place between them before it had come to this 
pass, and all this, it must be remembered, while 
the pair were outwardly upon good terms with 
one another, in the smooth, respectable round of 
county life, or among the clamorous vanities of 
the town. She bore the wretchedness of her lot 
bravely enough before the world, just as in the 
river-bed some riven-breasted rock stands with 
its noble head above the sparkling foam. If she 
could not win his pity, she would have no others'. 
She was still an object of admiration to all who 
saw her, and of envy to not a few who thought 
they knew her. 



CHAPTER XXVHL 

THE SECOND GENERATION. 

The years roll on; and save for one bright 
spot — ^her boy, who is now at Eton — Gwendo- 
line's firmament is darker than ever. The do- 
mestic life of the Luttrels has begun to be com- 
mented upon : it is notorious that his lordship is 
the slave of a certain female leader of fiishion, 
and her ladyship must therefore needs receive her 
share of the world's intolerable pity. They are 
at their town house ; and though Gwendoline's 
"at homes" are numerous, the word home is a 
sad misnomer. Her husband and herself are but 
rarely seen together in public, and never meet 
alone save on momentous occasions. One of 
these has just arisen. It is more serious than 
the usual applications for money which now alone 
cause Lord Luttrel to seek the presence of hifc 
wife : it is a letter from poor terrified Miss Fer- 
rier, telling of Marian's seiious illness, followed 
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by a telegram announcing her death. A touch- 
ing circumstance attends it. On the morning 
after the receipt of the last message comes a note 
from the now dead girl — such miracles can sci- 
ence now perform — begging Gwendoline not to 
be alarmed ; expressing her (the writer's) belief 
that she is not really so ill as her aunt believes 
her to be, and begging that her dear step-mother 
may not be induced to leave Ix>ndon, where she 
is doubtless enjoying herself so much, upon her 
account. Thoughtful for others to the last, the 
poor girl seemed to speak kindness fi'om the very 
tomb. Gwendoline had no tears to shed, but she 
was not a little moved by this. Perhaps her long 
pretended affection for this short-lived, fragile 
creature had turned to genuine i*egard ; or per- 
haps the thought that one out of the only two 
persons of her own sex who really loved her, and 
upon whose good offices she could count, was 
gone forever, produced some selfish sense of 
desolation ; or perhaps (for all that afi^cted her 
boy affected her) she knew that Spencer would 
weep to hear such news. But, at all events, she 
regretted Marian's death. To Lord Luttrel the 
affair presented another aspect. The leader of 
fashion had snubbed him for a day or two, and 
he was not so polite as usual to his wife in con- 
sequence. 

** Well," said he, petulantly, " I hope the oth- 
er one's life is a better one, or I shall have made 
a bad bargain after all." 

The remark, under the circumstances, was suf- 
ficiently brutal in itself; but the misfortune of 
the possession of good manners in those who are 
mere scoundrels at bottom is that, when the pol- 
ish does rub off, the true substance appears all 
the more objectionable. A King Charles's span- 
iel with the mange is one of the most unpleasing 
spectacles. It struck Gwendoline for the first 
time that she had married a ruffian. For the 
first time also she found herself thinking moodily 
of the old man who had loved her so dearly, and 
had made provision for her against this very con- 
tingency which had just happened, so that her 
circumstances were none the worse for it. From 
his lips there had never fallen one severe word, 
far less a selfish or a cruel one ; and yet she did 
not deceive herself even now : she well remem- 
bered that she had always hated him, and had 
shuddered with a deadlier chill on the day she 
married than even on that terrible morning when 
she saw him lying white and dead. But this re- 
flection did not soften her toward Piers. Hence- 
forth she resolutely determined to try another 
plan with him ; and the next time she saw him 
in private — u]X)n a matter of finance — she put it 
into execution. It was one of those periods at 
which she received the sum for the maintenance 
of her step-children — now reduced to one — ^and 
he had come, according to custom, to draw his 
lion's share of the spoil. 

"No, Luttrel," answered she to his applica- 
tion (he was no longer "Piers" with her now), 
" this money is not mine to give. It was not in- 
tended to be spent upon me ; certainly not upon 
you, and least of all upon those on whom you 
would squander it. You shall no longer have 
one penny of it — ^unless you mend your ways." 

It was curious that, though her sense of his 
abuse of the gift in question had been so keen, 
she had never before thought of this obvious 
method of reprisal, which had been always in her 



power, since the allowance could only be obtain- 
ed by her own signature. Perhaps her pride had 
refused to hint at how the money was spent ; 
perhaps it had not stooped to so commonplace a 
revenge ; but, at all events, so it was. 

** Oh," replied he, with a cold sneer, ** that is 
your plan, is it ? You have failed to carry the 
citadel by assault, so now you mean to starve out 
the garrison." 

** I mean to try," said Gwendoline, grimly. 

** Very good, madam ;" and it seem^ strange 
to her how that handsome face of his could wear 
such an ugly look : " we shall see. Hitherto, if 
I have pleased myself, I have done so with some 
discretion, and with a due regard to your position 
as my wife." • 

** You have been most considerate, I am sure," 
said she ; and her look of cold contempt was more 
scornful even than her words. 

** You fool," cried he, in a fury, "you don't 
know whom you are defying. I have some pop- 
ularity, madam, and a good deal would be for- 
given me in way of what you call ' outrage ;' but 
I shall test the charity of our friends to the ut- 
most. I will do such things as shall make you 
blush through your rouge. Because you are not 
liked, you fancy, forsooth, that you are respected ! 
Well, I will so insult you before society— ^before 
the world — that respect for you shall be no lon- 
ger possible, but must needs give place to con- 
temptuous pity." 

He saw her shudder, in spite of all her efforts 
to remain unmoved. 

" Yes, " sneered he ; " you have, unfortunately 
for yourself, a certain foolish pride, which makes 
you quite unfit to contend with one like me, who 
have no such weakness. Since you are thus 
weighted, the struggle, believe me, is unequal. 
Be warned in time ; you will not only be beaten, 
but you will suffer in the contest itself. Your 
challenge is as idle (if you will forgive me the nn- 
gallantry of the metaphor) as though one of our 
old crazy wooden ships should pit herself against 
an iron-clad." 

"You are indeed as the thing to which you 
liken yourself, sir ; and not only impervious as to 
your thick skin — ^your very heart is iron." 

" Possibly, madam ; maybe, since it is the iron 
which makes such ships so dear; that is why I 
am so expensive. I own I spend a good deal of 
money ; a man in my position can scarcely do 
otherwise in this country." 

" Thein you had better try living abroad ; you 
have been used to do that — cheaply." 

" Perhaps I may, madam ; but, in that case, 
you may be sure of one thing — ^I shall take Spen- 
cer with me. " 

Gwendoline broke down under that dreadful 
threat. She could not afford to part with her 
boy, and far less intrust him to such a tutor. 
But something else broke down at the same time 
— the last link that had yet bound her to her 
husband. He conquered; but his victory cost 
him the relics of her love. They were henceforth 
dissevered and apart. Let him beware lest th^ 
should become not only alien, but antagonistic. " 
Let him look to it, lest, having lost her love, a 
worse thing should befall him : he might earn 
her hate. There is none but herself who knows 
how dangerous that hate can be. 

In the mean time she surrendered at discretion 
as to the money ; and leaving her husband to 
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enjoy himself after his own fashion in town, she 
withdrew herself to Glen Draid, to which Miss 
JTerrier and Edith were about to pay their visit, 
and whither Spencer was coming from Eton. 
To' the content of both, husband and wife did not 
meet again for a considerable time. 

Glen Druid is comparatively unchanged since 
the day when first we were invited thither. 
There are no trees, to be called such, in these 
parts, to grow and broaden, and the rock-bound 
coast is well-nigh as changeless as the eternal sea. 
If improvement had been needed in the house 
itself— which it could scarcely be, so beautiful 
had been poor Giulia's home---Gwendoline had 
had no money to spare for such a purpose ; and 
the place was just as it w%s. Spencer, who w^as 
very fond of it — dehghting, boy-like, in the pleas- 
ures of the country, and hating the town — would 
sometimes interrogate his mother about Glen 
Druid in Mr. Ferrier's time, and unwittingly re- 
open many a wound. Especially he would ask 
<}uestions about Eady's father. For although the 
place was much the same, the tenants had alter- 
ed. Eady had grown up to be an exquisitely 
beautiful young woman, and Spencer himself was 
so well grown and forward that you might have 
almost thought him to be a man. He had sin- 
cerely mourned for Marian ; but of Eady, who 
was more of an age with him, he was passionate- 
ly fond. 

As a general rule, boys, until they reach the 
age of hobbledehoyism, are quite indifferent to 
girls. They despise them, and are uncomfort- 
able in their society ; but it was not so with the 
young Etonian. With such parents, it waa only 
to be expected that he should have no mauvaise 
honte, and his natural disposition was as tender 
and affectionate as it was spirited. Eady was 
fond of the bright lad, as those of her sex and 
age are wont to be sometimes of their young 
brothers ; but with Spencer a different sort of 
fondness was growing up within him than that 
which is the portion of a sister. As they strolled 
together with her arm round his neck, or her 
hand placed lovingly upon his sunny hair, she did 
not know what grave delight she gave him, or 
how he treasured up every word, and smile, and 
touch. That walk around the Warrior's Helm, 
which has already been the scene of at least one 
honest courtship and of one misplaced passion, 
was now trodden by a pair quite different from 
either of those couples with whom we have been 
acquainted. In this case, the passion — the court- 
ship — if the fond dream of youth can be so term- 
ed, was all upon one side ; the love was common 
to both. They would have laid down their lives 
for one another — these two — but from not quite 
the same motive. Their affection on both sides 
was disinterested, but (as usual) less unselfish 
on the side of the male. It never entered into 
Edith's heart that this Eton boy of sixteen, who 
had come home for the holidays with such joy 
again and again, because he passed them all in 
her sweet company, could be "thinking seriously" 
of a young woman of near twenty ye^rs of age. 
The same reason prevented others from seeing 
any thing in Spencer's behavior toward Edith 
which their long and affectionate intercourse did 
not account for. It was witnessed only by those 
who had seen them children together, and when 
the one had always played the part of elder sis- 
ter^ amusement-provider, and protectress to the 



other. Even Gwendoline was blind to the tme 
state of affairs, though from a very different 
cause. It seemed to her, hunving what she did, 
not only that a union between her son and Edith 
Ferrier was unnatural and impossible, but that 
the very idea must also be so. As in times past 
with Lord Luttrel, she had credited her son with 
a knowledge that he did not possess, and notwith- 
standing that she shuddered at the bare notion 
of his possessing it, because it monopolized her 
whole being, because she thought of it whenever 
she was compelled to think — that is, in every un- 
occupied and solitary moment by day, and dream- 
ed of it in her drugged sleep by night. 

There waa only one person in whom even a 
suspicion of the course which Spencer's affections 
were taking had arisen. Susan Barland — whose 
Samuel had been long snatched away from his 
healing arts by vengeful Death, and who was 
herself a more than middle-aged woman — per- 
ceived, or thonght she perceived, that Miss Eady's 
old playmate was growing fast into her lover, and 
the idea filled her with repugnance and vague 
horror. Even she had been won over by the 
lad's honest ways, and just and kindly behavior 
toward herself as well (when there could not 
have been danger in it) by his devotion to her 
beloved Eady ; but she had never forgotten that 
he was Gwendoline's son; and, now that this 
fatal attachment was springing up, that recollec- 
tion went nigh to freeze her blood. In her own 
heart of hearts she had always been convinced 
that there had been foul play with respect to her 
old master's death, and she was not one to give * 
up an opinion because it was not shared by oth- 
ers, or loose her hold of it through lapse of time. 
Moreover, though she never directly breathed a 
word of so grave a charge, she had now one to 
whom she could speak of Gwendoline's short- 
comings and backslidings, and be sure of sym- 
pathy. Miss Ferrier, though full of years and 
infirmities, and very deaf, had still willing ears 
for talk of that sort. No pains were now taken 
by Gwendoline to keep her in good humor. She 
liked nothing better — so limited had the poor 
old lady's range of pleasures become — than, 
closeted with Susan in her own apartment at 
Glen Druid, to hear her relieve her mind, over a 
dish of tea, with scandal against Lady Luttrel. 
Again and again did the persistent widow go 
back upon the old story of her dead mistress, 
and descant upon how queer it was that Dr. 
Gisbome had been so submissive to Miss Tre- 
heme in concealing Giulia's danger ; how strange 
it 'was, too, about the medicine and that; and 
again how shamefaced it was in Mrs. Ferrier to 
write to Mr. Mostyn, as was, before her own poor 
husband was cold. Through this edifying gos- 
sip, added to the want of "attention" paid to her 
in the house, where formerly she had been made 
so much of, all Miss Ferrier's ancient dislike to 
Gwendoline was revived, as well as a sort of ter- 
ror of her created, which she was unable in her 
feeble state to conceal. Her sister-in-law easily 
perceived it, and also the source from which it 
came, but only with bitter scorn. She smiled at 
her own folly in ever having entertained an ap- 
prehension of such comtemptible antagonists as 
this doting spinster and her tattling hanger-on. 
Her wretchedness was far too sublime to be af- 
fected by such a trumpery annoyance. Nor, 
indeed, so far as one of the two offenders were , 
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concerned, did it last long; for Miss Ferrier, 
who had been long ailing, at last saccumbed to 
one or the other of her numeroas ailments, and 
died. 

The event was of little consequence to Gwen- 
doline, and certainly caused her not half the an- 
noyance with which, about the same time, she 
learned that her husband was coming to Glen 
Druid. They had been absent from one another 
— save for a few brief meetings — for so very long, 
that the report had got abroad that they were 
separated. This rumor, or even the fact itself, 
would have affected neither of them, but the 
leader of fashion, to whom my lord was still 
*' devoted" after his manner, had, it seemed, 
been outraged by the scandal that it was on her 
account that the Luttrels had quarreled; she 
would not, she said, permit such an infamous 
falsehood to bear even that color of truth which 
his lordship's absence from his home might 
impart to it, and she imperiously ordered him 
down to Glen Druid. In the best society, there 
is no such thing as a hen-pecked husband ; but, 
though it is not the wives who are the tp'ants, 
there is, nevertheless, a good deal of female 
tyranny. Lord Luttrel obeyed at once, though, 
indeed, there was another reason for seeking his 
wife's presence. He had lost frightful sums in 
gambling, and was threatened with ruin and dis- 
honor. Without knowing either of the reasons 
which produced his visit — and certain only that 
they had nothing to do with regard for herself — 
Gwendoline awaited his arrival with gloom and 
bitterness. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
bady's pbudence. 

Edith Ferrier, who had not an enemy in 
the world, would have been glad to have loved 
and respected all about her ; but this she could 
never accomplish with respect to Lord Luttrel. 
She was devoted to Gwendoline, and she could 
not but perceive, comparatively few as her op- 
portunities of observation had been, that her 
step -mother was an ill-used wife. She loved 
Spencer dearly, and seeing that his father was 
wholly indifferent to him, she did not make the 
struggle to extenuate such unnatural conduct, 
as the good lad thought it his duty to do. She 
understood vaguely that Lord Luttrel was dissi- 
pated and extravagant, and even that he was in 
great want of money : Gwendoline had informed 
her of the latter fact herself, partly to excuse her 
husband's dejection, which (so very thin was his 
lordship's lacker) had, in his present state of 
boredom at Glen Druid, rather the form of mo- 
roseness toward every body, and partly, perhaps, 
to elicit her intentions with respect to her prop- 
erty when she should come of age. Eady was 
generous to a fault, and when this revelation was 
made to her, she offered (for her step -mother's 
sake) to relieve Lord Luttrel from his embar- 
rassments as soon as she should come of age. 
" They tell me I am a great heiress," said she, 
'^and I am sure I shall not know what to do 
^th my money." 

*' At all events, my dear, you heed not throw 
it in the gutter," was Gwendoline's grim reply. 
*'In the first place, my husband's liabilities are 



enormous, and beyond any thing you have imag- 
ined ; and, secondly, to give Lord Luttrel money 
— even if I could consent to such a sacrificB^on 
my account — would be only to pour water into 
a sieve. If he had the whole of your great in- 
come to spend upon himself, he would be in debt 
by the end of the year. Of course we suffer be- 
cause he is so poor; but that can't be helped, 
since he will always be so." 

" It must be very sad, however, to be poor," 
said Eady. **I shall take care that Spencer 
never suffers in that way. Yon can at least 
have no objection to my making provision for 
him, since that would not be done for your sake, 
but for his own." 

Gwendoline kissed the generous girl,^nd smiled 
encouragingly. She was desirous to hear in de- 
tail — for she had become exceedingly practical of 
late years, and especially with respect to money 
matters — what form this generous resolution was 
to take. Eady knew that there was a difficulty 
just then even in sending Spencer to Cambridge 
on account of want of funds, and her private in- 
tention was, as soon as she came of age, to make 
over to him half her fortune ; but she was too 
delicate in feeling to pursue the subject. Still 
Gwendoline had 'learned something which was 
useful to her in a certain discussion which took 
place shortly afterward between her husband and 
herself respecting her step -daughter and ward. 
He had been arranging matters with her, not 
very agreeably — ^though, as usual, when he was 
in straits, he was polite. and comparatively con-r 
ciliatory in manner — for the satisfying his more 
pressing creditors, and the staving off of others ; 
and after all was settled, he began to speak of 
Edith He was wholly indifferent to her exist- 
ence, as he had been to that of Marian ; but he 
was grown to be keen and calculating — as his 
wife had grown hard and grasping — in all mat- 
ters that concerned himself: he was not one to 
lose an opportunity however slight, an advan- 
tage however indirect, and therefore Eady was 
not left out of his reckoning with respect to the 
future. , The idea of her marrying his son had 
entered into his mind. If the disparity of yeai's, 
which, indeed, would have struck no one who was 
not aware of it — so tall and manly was Spencer, 
and so slight and child-like (just as her mother 
had been) was Edith — had been twice as great as 
it really was, it would have appeared no obstacle 
to Lord Luttrel, had his own advantage seemed 
to lie in such alliance ; but it did not. He had 
a shrewd suspicion that he should not get much 
money oat of Spencer, were he even to wed this 
heiress ; for, in the first place, the boy was much 
more under the influence of Gwendoline than of 
himself; and, secondly, he still had that "devil of 
a temper," a will of his own that would be neither 
cajoled nor over-ridden. He was not one to be 
made a tool of; and he had a Quixotic sense of 
justice, that would probably make him refuse to 
expend any gieat proportion of his wife's prop- 
erty in paying his father's turf and card debts. 
And yet Lord Luttrel's views for Edith's future 
were matrimonial, as we shall see. "That girl 
is getting to be very delicate," said he ; " and if 
you don't take great care, Lady Luttrel, she will 
be going the way of her sister." 

" In which case, I dare say, you would grieve as 
deeply as you did for Marian," was Gwendoline's 
cynical rejoinder, for !iis conduct on that occasion 
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recurred to her vividly, and she was already in 
bitter mood with him. 

*' I should grieve a deuced deal more deeply, 
madam," was his cool reply, ** since, if she dies 
before she comes of age, all she has will pass to 
some Scotch cousin, I suppose." 

** I suppose it will." 

*' Well, if that is of no consequence to you, it 
is to me, madam, and I wish to prevent it." 

"Prevent her dying?" sneered Gwendoline. 
" You are very clever, Luttrel : the longer I 
know you, the cleverer you seem ; but are you 
clever enough to prevent that ?" 

** At aU events, we may prevent the only thing 
which will make her loss of any consequence," ob- 
served he, quietly ; for he could still put some con- 
trol upon his temper when it was his interest to 
do so, and he wanted Gwendoline's help in what 
he was about to propose. " My idea is, Lady 
Luttrel, to get the girl married as quickly as we 
can, and while she is yet in tolerable health. She 
is now twenty, and must be brought out — the 
money for that can be found somewhere, surely ; 
I should not wonder if you had a secret store 
yourself still left for such an exigency ?" And 
he looked up at her sharply and greedily. 

"I with a store!" said, she, contemptuously; 
"/, who have a spendthrift for a husband! If 
your plan rests upon that basis, I tell you at once 
it is a rotten one." 

' * It does not rest on that. What I mean to say 
is this, that as soon as Edith is brought out she 
will be surrounded by greedy fortune-hunters." 

** And also by the best par <w in the kingdom," 
was Gwendoline's quiet reply; "for she is as 
beautiful and captivating as she is rich." 

" I don't wish to deny her attractions, madam ; 
but we must take care to select her husband from 
those with whom her money is the principal ob- 
ject. We must marry her to some one whose 
relatives will make it worth our while. The ne- 
gotiation will be delicate, no doubt ; but if I can 
trust Lady Luttrel with the social difficulty, the 
getting the girl to choose the right man, I think 
I can answer for the success of the business trans- 
action. Our remuneration, " added Lord Luttrel, 
reflectively, " ought to be something in five figures 
at the very least." 

Though Gwendoline only answered by a grim 
smile, her husband felt satisfied that she not only 
thoroughly understood his suggestion, but would 
proceed to act upon it, and with a careless nod of 
his head he lounged out of the room. 

It was quite true that the coming out of Edith 
Ferrier had been delayed to an extreme limit, 
and the fact had already excited remark. Soci- 
ety — the tender creature — ^felt a great interest in 
this young girl, much the same sort of interest 
that the betting-ring feels in the debut on the 
turf of some young gentleman who has a great 
deal of money to spend. But for such feeders, 
what would become of the racing profession? 
And how could Society be kept up in its due 
state and glitter, if all young heiresses were to be 
kept at home, wasting their afiections on their 
own belongings, or giving their goods to feed the 
poor ? Society resented it deeply in Edith Fer- 
ri^r's case, where something like twenty thousand 
a year was involved, and openly murmured at 
her being kept so long in the background by her 
step-mother; yet in this case Gwendoline was 
worse spoken of than she desenxd. It was true 




that she had had no wish to introduce Eadj 
fashionable life ; and, indeed, she had scarceK^ v't] 
money to do it in a fitting manner ; but, 01 
other hand — ^not to mention that Edith infii 
preferred quiet at Glen Druid to riot in Mi 
— ^the state of the girl's health was a valic 
genuine excuse for her seclusion. 

Dr. Gisborne is not consulted about h&cs:- }^ 
cause he has grown unequal to any such w^or^ .' 
but famous physicians have come down frouk. to^ 
to see Miss Ferrier, and pronounce upon hex- case 
by no means fevorably. The action of the bean 
is feeble, and they fear she has hereditary Jieart 
disease ; her father died of that complaint, as 
Lady Luttrel tells them, and of course they do 
not doubt its being an admitted fact. Nothing 
is spared that could give her comfort or pleasure; 
and her step-mother is, as usual, devoted in her 
personal attentions. Edith repays her, for the 
present, with the most grateful and loving trust, 
and hopes to be able to prove her gratitude in a 
more material manner. There is not a single 
subject of disagreement between them, and only 
one of difference — ^namely, Susan Barland. Eadj 
is very fond of her, as her poor sister who died 
was, and as Aunt Judith was ; she likes to have 
Susan with her in the long evenings, when she 
does not feel strong enough to meet the company 
in the drawing-room, and to ask her questions 
about the dead father and mother, of whom, of 
course, she remembers nothing. 

But, taught by experience, Susan is very reti- 
cent and cautious in her replies. Edith is not at 
all alarmed about herself in the sense of fear, but 
she has an impression that she shall be very short- 
lived. And if she has really this hereditaiymal- 
ady, it behooves her to provide against the worst. 
She makes up her mind that directly she becomes 
of age she will make her will. She need not now 
give Spencer the money she had designed for him 
(though she will take care he has all he needs), 
for she feels that he will not have long to wait for 
it, and she will leave it him by bequest. He shdl 
have half her fortune, and her dear step-mother 
the other half That will show, when she is 
gone, how gratefully she felt toward her and hers. 
When that is once done, no matter what happens, 
the dearest wish of her young heart will then have 
been accomplished. 

In the autumn preceding her majority Eady 
was taken abroad, and in the winter returned to 
London, where her coming of age was to be cele- 
brated. She had not seen Spencer for nearly four 
months, and hardly recognized the handsome, 
manly young fellow who held out eager arms to 
welcome her. For the first time, she retiuned 
his embrace with some timidity. Since he had 
grown so preposterously tall, it struck her that 
she must really give up kissing him; but, al- 
though Eady was also become more wom^y, 
the same idea by no means occurred to Spencer. 
He was rapturously and irrevocably in love with 
her, and it was no wonder. A more beautiful 
and elegant young woman had not made her ap- 
pearance in the world of fashion since her step- 
mother — a beauty of a very different class, how- 
ever — made her debut. She was somewhat slight 
in figure, but very animated and spirituelle-look- 
ing. At the great entertainment which was 
given upon her birthday — a veiy magnificent af- 
fair, and one which showed, as every body allow- 
ed, that Lady Luttrel was prepared to do her 
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^ftuty by her after all — she was the most admired 
of eJl the daughters of fashion. It was jealously 
x-^marked, indeed, that it was not quite good taste 
-fclins to bear the bell away in one's own house ; 
'ftihoagh Eady could not help being so exquisitely 
l^eautifhl, nor refuse to wear the splendid attire 
^hat becanae her so well, and which was her step- 
"xnother's own gift. Lord Luttrel was not pres- 
ent ; he was angry that his advice with respect 
^o getting the girl married before her majority 
liad been disregarded, and he could not see any 
Tise in being bored with entertaining people. But 
liis popularity had long been on the wane, and 
lie was little missed, while Spencer made a much 
more attractive substitute. Altogether, the f§te 
was a great success; 

The very next morning, after their late break- 
fast, Edith informed Lady Luttrel that the first 
use she wished to make of her independence was 
to send for a lawyer and give him instructions for 
her will. 

" Your willy my darling !" smiled Gwendoline. 
"What makes you think of wills? I should 
have thought that marriage settlements — if your 
thoughts must needs take a legal direction — 
^ would have rather been running in your mind. 
I wish you could have heard half the pretty 
tilings that were said of you in 7ny ear last night. 

** I would like to see the lawyer, nevertheless," 
said Eady, simply. " I am of age now, you see, 
my dear Lady Luttrel, and one never knows what 
may happen.'* 

Gwendoline still made some faint show of re- 
sistance, but eventually gave way, with an eulo- 
gistic remark upon the young girl's forethought 
and wisdom. Some people foolishly shrank from 
making their wills, as though their doing so could 
make them more liable to death ; and others held 
it a bad omen. She was glad to see her Eady had 
no such foolish fancies, and was so sensible and 
prudent. 

So Mr. Mumm, of the great firm of Mumm and 
Chance, who act for half the noble families in En- 
gland, and for the Luttrels among them, was sent 
for forthwith, and Edith was closeted with him for 
two mortal hours, during which impatient Spen- 
cer more than once knocked at the door, with ea- 
ger inquiries as to when that " stupid business " 
would be over, and leave her free to ride with him 
in the park, and without the slightest suspicion 
that the affair which engaged this affectionate 
creature was the bequeathing him nearly nine 
thousand a year. At last her directions were 
made plain, and the man of law departed, prom- 
ising to bring the deed, duly drawn up, to Glen 
Druid, whither they were on the point of depart^ 
ing, for her signatare and execution. 

On the ensuing day they left town for what 
was now. her own home. There were great re- 
joicings there also in honor of the young heiress, 
and she was admired by all at least as much as 
. she had been in town. But Mrs. Barland, who 
was now resident at Glen Druid, remarked that 
her darling, although more beautiful than ever, 
was looking far from well. Eady was indeed by 
no means in good health ; but she was also fid- 
gety and nervous about her will. Within the 
week, however, the lawyer arrived, according to 
promise, and that document was duly executed. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A LISTENEB THAT HEABS GOOD OF HEBSELF. 

The change in Miss Eady's looks when she had 
" made all ss^e, whatever happened," with respect 
to the disposal of her fortune, was so striking, that 
Susan Barland could not fail to remark upon it 
when they were next alone together. * * You are 
peaky and fragile enough still, my darling, and 
will want a deal of nursing; but you certainly 
have picked up most uncommon since you came 
home from that horrid London : you are not like 
the same young lady." 

** Indeed, Susan," returned Edith smiling, **I 
am afraid I am the very same, and likely to give 
every body about me a great deal of trouble, though 
I don't think it will be for long." 

"Lor, Miss Eady, how can you talk so? you 
make my blood run cold. Just as I was com- 
forting myself, too, with how much clearer and 
brighter you looked." 

"Wed, the fact is, Susan, there has been a 
great weight just taken off my mind. I have been 
afraid for these many months that I should never 
live to be of age ; and when I did, I was still more 
apprehensive that the thing for which I wished to 
come of age would never be accomplished. But 
now I am thankful to say I have no anxiety about 
any thing." 

* * You surely have never been making your will. 
Miss Edith?" inquired Susan, excitedly. 

" Yes, I have. Why not ?" 

* * Well, there is no reason ' why not^ ' of course j 
only it seems a strange thing for so young a per- 
son to do, and to have been so eager about ;" and 
Susan involuntarily sunk her voice, and cautiously 
looked round her as she added, " You were not set 
on to do it by any one, Miss Eady, were you ?" 

" Certainly not, Susan. Who should have set 
me on?" 

"And how have you left your money. Miss 
Eady?" 

The simplicity of this inquiry caused Edith to 
laugh heartily. "Well, my dear Susan, I don't 
mind telling you, though I don't think it is usual 
for people to make such revelations. In the first 
place, I have left to Susan Barland, my dear 
mother's and sister's faithful friend and mine, the 
sum of five hundred pounds." 

"Heaven grant I may never inherit it!" said 
Susan, fervently. 

" If you are going to say that, instead of 
* Amen,' to all my testamentary intentions," said 
Edith, smiling, "I had better not say any thing 
more about them." 

"Please go on, if you don't mind. Miss Eady," 
urged the other, gravely. " I should like to hear 
so much." 

" I had no idea you were so inquisitive, Susan. 
Well, there are some other little bequests, such 
as that I have mentioned ; but with those excep- 
tions, I have divided all I have into two portions, 
and left one to dear Lady Luttrel, and one to 
Spencer." 

"You surely have never done that!" gasped 
Susan. " Oh, tell me you are only in joke — that 
you are not in earnest, dear Miss Eady ?" 

" But I am in earnest, Susan. And why not ? 
To whom else should I leave my fortune but to 
those I love, and who have been so kind to me ? 
Dear papa had no relatives, except a very distant 
cousin or two, who have never, perhaps, heard of 
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mj existence, and I am sore he would hare ap- 
proved of what I have done." 

A cold dew sat on Susan's forehead. She 
tremhled for her dariing, and yet she was at her 
wits' end what to do. Her sole hope, as it seemed 
to her, lay in the answer to her next question, 
which she put, however, as calmly as she could. 

*' Does her ladyship know of this will, Eady ?" 

''She is aware that I have made a will, but 
does not know the provisions of it" 

Susan did not answer ; she was debating within 
herself whether she should boldly entreat the girl 
to represent to her stepmother that she had 
thought it right to leave all her fortune to the 
Ferrier blood, from whence it came ; but what 
argument could she urge in favor of such a course, 
and how was she to persuade straightforward 
Eady to dissimulate, with one, too, to whom she 
was so much attached as she was to Lady Luttrel ? 

Fortunately, Edith did not notice her perplex- 
ity, being herself fiill of solemn though not sombre 
thoughts. ''I can not think," said she, ''why 
you, Susan, who are so serious in your ideas, 
should wonder at my having provided against 
the common lot. I hope you are not one of those 
superstitious folks that dear Lady Luttrel spoke of 
when I first mentioned the subject, who think that 
the act of making a will brings one nearer to death. 
You don't think that, Susan, surely, do you ?" 

" I don't know," cried Susan, wildly ; " don't 
ask me. I have heard of such things. Oh dear, 
oh dear!" 

" This is very silly of you, Susan," said Edith, 
gravely ; ' ' and I gave you credit for more sense. " 

"But, my dear Miss Ekbdy, you yourself told 
me you bad a presentiment — a dr^Eidful notion 
of being like to die." 

" It is not a dreadful one, Susan," returned the 
young girl, calmly, "nor is it a mere morbid 
fancy. It is surely not likely — to look at me — 
that I should be a long-lived person ; and did not 
my poor father die' of this very disease which the 
doctors say I have inherited ?" 

"It is said so, Miss Eady." 

" Well, and did not my dear mother, who, as 
you have often said, was the very image of me, 
die young, and our sweet Marian also? I am 
sure I have no wish to live except in so far as I 
can make those who love me happy by it ; and 
perhaps I should do them more good by dying. 
But, at the same time, I am not going to die on 
purpose, you silly Susan. Don't you see ?" 

Susan answered quietly that she saw that, and 
only hoped that her dear Miss Eady wopld be 
more cheerful about herself. But she, too, had 
now a presentiment in her turn ; she was thor- 
oughly convinced that her darling's life was in 
danger in quite another way than she herself sus- 
pected, and resolutely made up her mind to ward 
it from her all she could. She did not dare speak 
farther just now ; but she determined that this 
victim at least should not be sacrificed without 
due warning. She was fortunately under the 
same roof with her, and could watch over her day 
and night. Lady Luttrel was a terrible foe, but 
Susan's long cessation from hostilities and seem- 
ing submission had reaped this much of good, that 
she was no longer suspected by her. She was 
now treated with such perfect indifference that 
Lady Luttrel appeared almost unconscious of her 
existence. 
Gwendoline, indeed, had now scarcely a thought 



for any human creature save Spencer, herself, 
and Edith, to whom her regards fell in that order. 
To all the rest of the world she was become a stern, 
hard, but irreproachable woman, with a veiy 
sharp eye to money. Notwithstanding her stHl 
marvelous beauty and stately manners, she had 
become in some degree vulgarized. Her passion 
for Piers had been, after all, in some sort — not- 
withstanding that it wrought such ruin — a refin- 
ing and humanizing influence, and it was now 
trodden under foot. People of her own class 
noticed that " she had got over all that nonsense 
about her husband ;" and they were right. She 
lived, in their sight, on terms of distant courtesy 
with him, and in open contempt and bitterness 
when they were alone. The only tender link be- 
tween her and humanity was now her son. She 
was wholly wrapped up in and devoted to him. 
She would have laid down her life for him ; and 
if she had thought there was still any hope of sal- 
vation for her soul (a question, however, that 
never suggested itself), she would have sacrificed 
that also for his sake. 

Spencer, as much older than his years in mind 
as he was in external appearance, was very fond 
of his mother, but by no means unaware that there 
was something strange about her — something in 
her nature that not only kept her aloof from others, 
but even kept him aloof from her. He had never 
heard from her lips any of those tender reminis- 
cences which mothers love to relate to their chil- 
dren. She was reticent about her past, and all 
who had been concerned with it. She had her 
own thoughts, her own ways, and her own work 
to do ; and yet she seemed to have an insuperable 
objection to be left alone ; she ncv^ was alone 
by day now, for even when she believed herself to 
be so, Susan Barland followed her like her shadow. 
Though, with all her watchfulness and keen ob- 
servation, the latter could not discover that Lady 
Luttrel possessed any absolute knowledge of the 
contents of her stepdaughter's will, yet her sus- 
picion did not relax. The more she reflected on 
the matter, the more important it seemed to her 
that Miss Eady should keep her testamentary in- 
tentions secret ; and the first opportunity she had 
of urging this, she seized accordingly. It was 
while she was attending to her young lady's toilet, 
late one morning, when Edith had had her break- 
fast, as was now often the case, in her oTi'n room, 
and the rest of the household were engaged else- 
where. Through the double window. Lady Lut- 
trel could be seen walking to and fro upon the 
upper terrace with Spencer, and Edith had made 
some admiring remark upon the affection that 
existed between the pair. 

"Yes, Miss Eady, it is very pleasant to see it," 
answered Susan, " and yet their love for one an- 
other does not seem to be of the same sort." 

"How so, Susan?" 

"Well, if you have not noticed it yourself. 
Miss Eady, I can scarcely explain it. But, as it 
strikes me, Lady Lnttrel's love is passionful-like, 
and quite independent of its being deserved." 

" And yet you know she is fond of me, Susan," 
said Edith, smiling. " Really, you are not in- 
clined to be complimentary to any body this morn- 
ing, it seems. Now, what have you got to say 
against Spencer ?" 

" Well, nothing, my dear ; I only wish all be- 
longing to him was like him. But, with respect 
to what I was saying about the difference in the 
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affection of those two, bis love could d^ver be 
placed long where it was unmerited — that is, not 
if he knew it to be so. He is always quiet and 
respectful enough, for instance, before my lord — 
although, when there has been a breeze betvtreen 
them, I have seen him stand up stiff enough upon 
his mother's side ; but it is plain that he and his 
father do not hit it off. He does not love him, 
because he can not honor him." 

*' Lord Luttrel gives himself veiT little pains 
to condliate Spencer," observed Edith, "and, 
indeed, takes little notice of him at all." 

"That is very true. Miss Eady ; but it would 
be all the same if my lord pretended to love him 
ever so. There could be nobody who strove to 
make himself more pleasant to Mr. Spencer when 
he was a lad than did Barnes the coachman ; he 
was quite a slave to him, and not for the mere 
sake of currying favor, as I honestly believe, but 
because he was really fond of him ; and yet, when 
that story came out about Barnes's ill treatment 
of the stable help — beating and swearing at the 
poor fellow all day as he did — ^Mr. Spencer would 
not have another word to say to him. I do be- 
lieve if his own mother were to behave ill, and 
lose his respect — **. 

" Hush, Susan ; we will not even suppose such 
a thing," said Edith, gravely. "Lady Luttrel 
may not be a fovorite of yours, but she is incapa- 
ble of any ill conduct ; and not only that," added 
the young girl, with grateful enthusiasm; "it is 
not in her outward behavior alone that she is so 
admirable; her feelings, as I have reason to 
know, are particularly refined and delicate." 

"No doubt, Miss Eady," returned the other, 
quietly; "and that reminds me to ask you a 
question : you have not told her ladyship, I hope, 
of how you have left your money ?" 

" No, Susan, I havo not. But why should you 
hope any thing of the kind ?" 

Ah ! why, indeed ? That question was not 
put by E^dy alone, but by another, and with in- 
finitely more of solicitude for the reply. Gwen- 
doline had come in from her walk while the two 
were talking, and was even now at the threshold 
of her stepdaughter's chamber. She had come 
up as usual to inquire how she had passed the 
night, and her footsteps upon the thick caipeted 
stair had escaped even the watchful Susan, whose 
mind, besides, was just then engrossed with the 
business she had on hand. Lady Luttrel had 
found the door open, and was about to lift the 
curtain that hung across it, to secure the delicate 
girl from draughts of air, when Susan's inquiry 
met her ear. No wonder, then, that with raised 
finger, as though in warning to her own wary self, 
and head inclined, she echoed Edith's counter- 
question : " Why should you hope that I have 
not told my stepmother how I have lefk my 
money?" The face of the listener was very 
white and serious, and her lips closed tightly to- 
gether as she awaited the reply. 

" Well, because, Miss Eady, it would not be 
a nice thing to do. For since, as you say, her 
ladyship is so refined and delicate in her feel- 
ings, it would grieve and trouble her, I am sure, 
if she knew that you had done so much — I 
mean so veiy much — for her and hers. Half to 
your stepmother, and half to Mr. Spencer, is 
such a great bequest, I am sure it would greatly 
annoy her, even if she did not absolutely insist 
npon some idteration." - 



"Perhaps you are right, Susan," said Edith, 
reflectively, "although I really don't see why it 
should be so. Lady Luttrel has a perfect right 
to all that I can do to show my affection for her ; 
but I will take your advice, and keep the matter 
secret." 

Lady Luttrel's quick ear caught the approach of 
a servant, and she moved noiselessly away ; but 
she had already heard enough. Edith had left 
her fortune, then, in equal parts to herself and 
Spencer. That was great news indeed. And 
then as to this woman, Susan — of whom, when 
she had heard her put that question, she had 
really almost begun to be again suspicious — what 
a poor fool, with her imputations of delicacy and 
scrupulous fine feelings, was she I She need cer- 
tainly entertain no apprehensions for the future 
upon her account. 

For even the quickened intelligence of Gwen- 
doline had seen no other than the apparent mo- 
tive in Susan's advice to Edith, and was, on her 
part, no less in a fool's paradise than was poor 
Susan, who had murmured to herself, "Thank 
heaven !" when her dear Miss Eady had prom- 
ised not to inform her stepmother of her kind 
intentions, at the very moment that the secret 
was revealed and the mischief done. However 
great and imminent, therefore, might be Edith's 
peril, the &ithful ally that she had about her was 
unsuspected, and all the more so in that she had 
involuntarily absolved herself from suspicion. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

TWO IKTERVIEySS 

Spenceb was at Cambridge, and Lady Luttrel 
and her stepdaughter alone at Glen Druid, when 
evil news came from my lord in town. There 
never was any good news fi'om him or of him 
nowadays or tidings of any sort which Gwen- 
doline cai^ to hear, but this was the worst news 
that had yet arrived. He wrote to her to say that 
his luck had been more against him than ever, 
and that in endeavoring to recoup himself at 
Newmarket upon a "moral certainty," he had 
lost a frightful sum. He was, in fact, unless she 
helped him at once, and largely, a ruined man ; 
nor was even this the worst; he hinted, though 
so darkly that few but the keen eyes for which 
his words were written could have &thomed his 
meaning, that he had had the folly (for so he 
termed it, knowing that she would surely help 
him out of the " scrape") to forge an acceptance 
of a bill. So terrible was his strait, that he, for 
the first time, condescended to express some sor- 
row for his past behavior toward her, and to prom- 
ise €unendment for the future; "only," he con- 
cluded, " for any sake, raise tbis money, no mat- 
ter at what cost." There was also a postscript 
of two words; "Try Edith." 

For a few moments Gwendoline hesitated : she 
stood alone in her boudoir, one hand caressing her 
fair, unyielding &ce, and the other resting softly 
upon the velvet table ; but she was not consider- 
ing her husband's pro]X)8ition at all. She had 
made up her mind as to that on the first instant, 
and the answer might have been read in her 
scornful eyes. "No, sir, not now; the time is 
past in any case, but certainly not not&, when 
whatever I give you must needs be taken from 
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what will be my own or Spencer's." She was 
only debating within herself whether she should 
keep this letter with its fatal admission to hold 
over him as a menace for the future, to have used 
against him, if need were, by the man he had rob- 
bed, or whether she should destroy it. Finally, 
however, she tore the letter up into the smallest 
shreds, and then sat down to write her reply. 
It was quite out of the question, she wrote, that 
she could ask Edith to advance so enormous a 
sum; indeed, she felt quite sure that the girl 
would refuse to be so pillaged. He must help 
himself out of the affair how he could. The best 
advice she could give him was, for the present at 
least, to go abroad. She would recommend Swe- 
den, where there was capercailzie-shooting and 
no international treaty with respect to the sur- 
render of criminals. 

It would be bitter counsel, yet one which she 
knew he must needs take, and both reflections 
pleased her. She wanted him at home less than 
ever just now, for she had a plan of her own in 
view which this news urged her to execute, and 
it was one that was easier to effect without spec- 
tators. She was for once even glad that Spencer 
was not at home. 

Edith, always delicate, and often dejected, was 
now become more of an invalid than ever. She 
was surrounded with all those safeguards and pre- 
cautions which, in the case of those who are only 
ailing, do at least as much harm in depressing the 
patient as they do good. The few people who 
came to visit the gentle girl were mysteriously 
informed that she was not to be excited ; and by 
many a sad shake of the head and melancholy 
smile her hopeless condition was implied. Edith , 
in fact, was in a fair way of being killed with kind- 
ness—or what so resembled it as to be taken for 
such even by its object — ^when a most unexpected 
event took place : Lord Luttrel himself suddenly 
appeared at Glen Druid, accompanied by Spencer. 
Her husband had not replied to her last letter, nor 
had Gwendoline expected him to do so. She had 
pictured him to herself reading it with furious 
eyes, crumpling it up ^vith a savage 'malediction 
upon herself and all the world, and then betak- 
ing himself to flight abroad. Yet here he was, 
and what seemed even more inopportune to her 
just then, he had brought their son with him. 
The long vacation had not yet commenced, and 
the latter's appearance was, therefore, even still 
less accountable. 

Lord Luttrel and his wife greeted one another 
as usual ; they had stereotyped smiles and phrases 
for all such interviews before folks ; but the in- 
stant that Spencer had received and returned his 
mother's affectionate embrace, and without one 
word in explanation of his presence, he cried, 
** Where's Eady?" 

"She is gone for a little walk upon the War- 
rior's Helm, my darling," replied she, gravely. 
" I am afraid you will find her much altered ; she 
is certainly far from well." 

Spencer bounded off with a pale face, and met 
the young girl on the very spot once sacred to the 
passion of Mr. Samuel Barland. 

It was one of those wai-m and lovely days which 
are given to us in May, as if in foretaste of the 
midsummer; and yet she had sought this place 
for shelter, for even the west wind made her 
shiver. 

**My own sweet darling!" cried Spencer, 



shocked at her wan cheeks, the glad flush on 
which, however, did not render her less beautiful, 
"how is it that I hear such sad news of you? 
I must never, never leave you again !" 

His arms were open, and she had fallen into 
them almost before she was aware. The sudden 
joy of seeing him, and the recollection of her 
own weakness, as much as her weakness itself, 
gave her no other choice. She had scarcely 
strength to stand upright, ha less to disengage 
herself from his embrace ; but, for his part, he 
willingly took her passiveness for consent. * * Oh, 
how long I have loved yon, my own Eady ! " mur- 
mured he, and yet, though yon must have known 
it, you have never until now shown that yOu re- 
turned it. There, sit down, and tell me all about 
your own dear self; and promise me, oh promise 
me, to soon get well and strong!" 

He placed her tenderly upon the seat cut in the 
solid rock, from which nothing could be seen bat 
the wide Atlantic, and on it but a few distant 
sails, and knelt down at her feet. 

"Spencer," gasped she, "dear Spencer, you 
are surely not in earnest to speak thus ! I always 
loved <you like a brother; but — ^you are so young 
— and I — " 

* * And you so old ! Oh yes, you look quite old, 
my darling, being so stout and masculine!" an- 
swered he, with a loving smile. ' ' I should think, 
if I did not know your age, and judging fix)m 
your cunning worldly look, that you were fifteen." 

" But I am twenty-two, and more, dear Spen- 
cer, and you are but eighteen. This is only a 
boyish fancy of yours, and — " 

*" A fancy !" broke in the other, seizing her one- 
ungloved finger, and placing upon it, in spite of 
all her resistance, an opal ring. " *If to have 
dreamed by night, and thought of you by day,' 
for all my life, dear Eady — ^if to have loved you 
better than my own mother, when I was still in 
the nursery, and you but my child-playmate — ^if 
to have seen your sweet face shining before me 
when I have been doing my duty, and to have 
felt it averted from me when I have been doing 
wrong — if to have had you for my guardian angel 
from my birth, and to have been grateful for it 
with my whole soul — is a boyish fancy, then in- 
deed have I had that for you. But of late years, 
Eady, and since I have grown to be a man, I 
have felt sure — I have known — and oh, the dear 
delight of that sweet knowledge — I have known 
whom I love, and who will be my wife !" 

To look at him kneeling before her, with his 
brown curis thrown back from his bonnie face, 
and his passionate, pleading eyes, was a spectacle 
too bright and tender for woman's heart to resist. 
Edith leaned forward and kissed his forehead. 
But she had not given up all show of resistance 
yet 

" I do believe you love me, Spencer, or at least 
that you think you do, but I can not permit you 
to be thus carried away by impulse. You are 
yet but a boy in years." 

"Tinae will cure that, my pretty one." 
" Yes ; but there is one thing that it will not 
cure, Spencer dear, but very much the reverse ; 
there is the disparity in our years. I shall be an 
old woman when you—" " No," thought Edith to 
herself, and for the first time in her life this re- 
flection gave her a bitter pang, " I shall never be 
an old woman, nor perhaps shall I even live to 
marry him." 
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" Disparity, my darling Eady !" returned Spen- 
cer, grarely; "do not let us talk of disparities, 
because, in that case, I shall indeed scarcely yen- 
ture to seek my own happiness ; for yon, you 
know, are an heiress, though Heaven is my wit- 
ness that I should love you all the same if you 
had not a shilling ; and I — the Luttrels were al- 
ways poor — and I shall be very poor, Eady — ^the 
poorest of any of them. My father owes debts 
which, when I come of age, I must needs pay. 
He came to Cambridge to me about them, and it 
is on that account I am now here." 

*'But let me pay them," exclaimed Edith, 
tenderly: "my money is yours in any case, my 
darUng. Why not ?" 

'* No, Eady, no," replied the young man, proud- 
ly. " My father's debts — so far as it is possible — 
must be paid by my father's son. I only mention- 
ed the circumstance because you began to talk 
about disparities, my darling — and there is cer- 
tainly a very important disparity between us, 
which is, however, not one of years. But you 
won't .refuse me because you are such a great 
heiress, Eady, tvill you f 

Whether Edith intended to reply that she 
would not refuse him upon that account, or that 
she would not refuse him at all, when she put 
her arms about his neck and whispered, "No, 
darling," may be a question for the grammarian ; 
but Spencer Nostyn, for his part, certainly did 
not entertain a doubt about it, and he thanked 
her for her reply in love's. time-honored fashion. 
On none of the shores that fringe the vast Atlan- 
tic was a more happy pair than they who now 
sat together in that rocky bower, hand clasped 
in hand, and lip pressed to cheek. A new life 
seemed to have begun for both of them. 

In the mean time, a very different sort of inter- 
view was taking place within doors — a scene of 
violence and recrimination between Lord and 
Lady Luttrel, such as had had hitherto no paral- 
lel even beneath that unhappy roof. The former 
exhausted all his arts in vain to obtain better 
terms for himself than her letter to him had in- 
dicated ; and when they failed, he gave the reins 
to his insolent fury ; but she never wavered for 
an instant. The same cold look of scorn con- 
fronted him when he invoked her pity, and re- 
minded her of their dead passion, as when he 
raved, just as the gi'im cliff beneath them defied 
ocean, alike when it fawned or raged. And yet 
she was angry too, and twice was almost moved 
to give her wrath full utterance. Once when he 
told her he had brought Spencer away from Cam- 
bridge with the intention of using his influence 
with Edith, since Gwendoline refused to employ 
hers ; and again when he let her know that his 
hint about the forged acceptance (though the 
temptation' had actually occurred to him) was a 
lie, designed in part to enhance the greatness of 
his necessity, and in part to prove her — ^whether 
indeed she would see him suffer disgrace and ex- 
ile rather than speak a few soft wo^s for him to 
a girl with whom her wish was law. She was 
furious th^n, not at his deception, but at the dis- 
appointment of finding h6 was still free to* plague 
her. If the crooking of her little finger at that 
moment would have saved him from the gallows, 
she would have kept it straight in splints ; yet all 
she said was, " I am indeed surprised to hear that 
you resisted a temptation, Luttrel, but I am not 
surprised you lied. " g^ c 



If it was terrible to see this pair, still so well 
favored and so young, distorted with hate and 
scorn of one another, while health, and wealth, 
and rank, and all that men call good, seemed to 
be theirs, what must needs their condition be, 
still unwillingly yoked together, should poverty, 
and pain, and weight of years be&ll them ! 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

RENOUNCED. 

Notwithstanding the violence of the emo- 
tions which had agitated Lord and Lady Luttrel, 
there was no trace of storm to be seen in either 
when they appeared that evening. Eady herself 
had come down to dinner, though. she now usu- 
ally took her meals above stairs, and before Aer, 
of all people, it was expedient to show no ill-feel- 
ing. My lord, indeed, whose temper had suffer- 
ed of late years by reason of his "confounded 
luck," was not at all times so particular, but on 
this occasion he was especially courteous and 
winning in his manner. Smooth and polished 
as he might be, however, Edith well knew that 
he was at heart a stone. He had neither the 
perseverance nor the powers of dissimulation that 
Gwendoline possessed, while the fascinations on 
which he so justly prided himself were quite 
thrown away upon die simple-hearted heiress. 
Lady Luttrcu had no need to alter her behavior 
toward her stepdaughter for any purpose of con- 
ciliation ; it was marked by the same tender care 
for her health and comfort as usual, and no more. 
It had, however, been necessary for her to apply 
another petal or two to those false rose-leaves 
which now almost habitually hid the pallor of her 
cheeks ; and while she seemed so delicately to ply 
her knife and fork, she held them with a clutch of 
steel. The conversation at table, which was of 
a light and sparkling sort, was almost entirely 
maintained by my lord and lady, and certainly 
did the utmost credit to their self-command. 
Spencer and Eady spoke but little, but their 
thoughts were ndne the less agreeable upon that 
account. - It had been agreed between them that 
their engagement should not at present be made 
known to Lord and Lady Luttrel ; there was the 
question of time to be still settled between them, 
Edith being of opinion that Spencer should not 
marry till he came of age, and thoroughly " knew 
his own inind;" and Spencer opining that a 
month hence would be quite a sufficient limit. 
" They were not," he ui^ged, " hke young people 
who had any need to see something more of one 
another before marriage ; and why should they 
not be made happy at once ?" It was an agree- 
able subject enough for their discussion, and it 
was settled between them that they should talk 
it over together the next day upon the Warrior's 
Helm ; and, in the mean time, each had prom- 
ised to think about it — which, it must be allowed, 
they were both performing. 

The light was very bright in Eady's eyes that 
night, and hier stepmother noticed it to Spencer 
with a sigh, and a comment upon the delicacy of 
constitution it portended ; when, somewhat to her 
surprise, he rallied her upon her melancholy fore- 
bodings, and remarked that though she was "al- 
ways killing people,"^ dear Eady would not fulfill 
prophecies, but be a strong woman 
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yet. Gwendoline shook her head and hoped it 
might be 80, ** ibr all their sakes.*' 

They sat np in the drawing>room that night 
quite late — that is, for Glen Druid — and Lady 
Luttrel had gently to remind her stepdaughter 
of the imprudence she was therein committing. 

The docile girl immediately prepared to retire. 
Gwendoline kissed her on the forehead in answer 
to her affectionate embrace. Lord Luttrel took 
her hand and held it, while he passed a graceful 
compliment upon her improved looks. Spencer 
gave her fairy fingers one quick, meaning press- 
ure, that made her yoong heart beat, she scarce 
knew why. 

Alone with faithful Susan, she yearned to re- 
veal to her her great happiness — the new-fonnd 
joy that buoyed her spirits, and seemed to give 
new life to her very frame. And yet she hesitar 
ted to do so ; this secret of her soul seemed to be 
so sacred. She purposely delayed her toilet far 
beyon4 the usual time. '* I had expected Lady 
Luttrel to bring me some cough-mixture," said 
she, ^*but I suppose she has forgotten it." 

" ShaU I fetch it, dear Miss Eady ?" 

** No, Susan. My cough is not troublesome ; 
indeed, I have not felt so well for many a day ; 
and I am not sorry to think that we are quite 
alone to-night. I want to have a talk with you, 
Susan." 

** Let us talk in the morning, my darling," re- 
turned the affectiohate creature ; ** |^r, though I 
love a chat with you of all things, yet it is much 
better that you should have your sleep." 

"I should not sleep to-night, Susan, even if 
you left me. My mind is full of thoughts ; not 
presentiments or 'fallals,' as you call thiem, but 
thoughts of the past. How old did you tell me 
my dear mother was when she married papa ?" 

" Lor, Miss Eady, she was as young— as young 
— she was always a child to look at — much like you 
are, up to the very day of her death ; but when 
she married she was a child indeed ; two or three 
years younger than yon are ; when she died, in- 
deed, she was scarcely older. But don't you go 
thinking of that" 

''I am not thinking of her death, Susan, but 
of her marriage." 

** And a much better thing for a young lady 
to have on her mind," said Susan, approvmgly. 
" Well, your papa was as good a husband as ever 
breathed ; but he certainly was a deal too old for 
her. There ought never to be such a great dif- 
ference between man and wife, in my opinion. I 
hope you will never marry an old man. Miss 
Eady." 

Edith smiled. "Still, Susan, one may err in 
the other direction, and marry too young a one ; 
that would be still worse, would it not ?" 

"Certainly not. Miss Eady. My poor Sam- 
uel was just a year or two younger than myself, 
and it was all the better for him. A roan wants 
in a wife one to whom he can look up and ask 
ad\'ice from, and not a mere plaything. If ever 
I was to marry again — which, however, I am not 
fool enough to do, fori have seen the e>il of it in 
others — I should still choose a young man for my 
husband. You're laughing, Miss Eady — think- 
ing, belike, that I could not get one. But I could 
if I would-^nd plenty of them. My poor Sam- 
uel was not so saving as I could have wished him; 
but I always guided him in money matters, and 
we throve accordingly; and now, since I have 



been with you, I have saved money again. So 
you see I am a sort of heiress, like yourself, miss, 
and there is no lack of suitors with such as us." 

Edith, shaking with inward laughter at this 
naive comparison, did not trust herself to speak ; 
and Susan, nothing loath to pursue a subject 
upon which she considered herself as an authority, 
continued her matrimonial discourse. 

" Now, what you have to guard .against, Miss 
Eady, is the being sought in marriage for your 
money, and not for yourself. In my case, there 
can be no doubt about the matter ; when any of 
those impudent fellows below stairs b^n to praise 
WW, I know that they are really thinking of my 
little freehold at St. Medards, and the share or 
two which they know I happen to have in Glen- 
dallack ; but with you it ^^ill be more difficult to 
separate chaff from com. You may well think, 
when some fine gentleman protests that you are 
the very apple of his eye, that you care his apple — 
and yet you mayn't be, my darling, for all that. 
The advice I would give to you. Miss Eady, sup- 
posing I was to take any liberty of the kind, would 
be this : Don't be in a hurry to say * Yes ' to any 
such folk. You can marry a fortune-hunter — if 
you must marry one — at two-and-forty just as 
well as at two-and-twenty ; for you will be equal- 
ly attractive in his view at any age, and, indeed, 
when you ai-e very old (as I have seen with my 
own eyes), quite charming. But, on the other 
hand, if you chance to meet with a young fellow 
who has an honest heart, and you have reason to 
believe it's inclined toward you for something else 
than your great income (you can have your money 
all settled upon yourself, you know, and give him 
an allowance, the amount of which might depend 
upon his good behavior), well, then, I say, no mat- 
^r though he is as poor as a kirk-mouse, just 
marry him." 

"And that is really your advice, Susan, is it?" 
inquired Edith, smiling. 

'* Yes, my darling," returned the widow, sim- 
ply; "and the sooner you find such a young 
gentlemaato take care of yon," added she, with 
a sigh, "the sooner I shall be pleased. Heaven 
knows." 

" And supposing I have found such a one, 
Susan?" said Edith, softly — "just such a l)ne as 
yon speak of, who has no thought of greed, and 
would love me all the same though I were penni- 
less ; one that I have known so long that I can 
not be mistaken in him ; one whom I have loved 
as it were without even knowing it, until he asked 
the question with his own sweet lips ?" 

"Oh, who is it, Miss Eady?" cried Susan, 
trembling with impatience. "Dear, dear, how 
pleased I am ! How happy shall I be when you 
are safely married, and with a husband to look 
after you, better than a poor woman like me can 
do— though he will hardly love you more. Heaven 
knows. Oh, my darling, do I know him ? have 
I seen him ? But, then, that is not likely, of 
course. He is doubtless some young gentleman 
in town." 

" No, Susan, dear, he is not ; he loves town no 
better than I do, which is not at all ; and you 
have seen him often, and know him very well, 
and like him very much. What ! can't you guess 
my secret even now, Susan ? Why, who can it 
be but Spencer ?" 

"Spencer!" shrieked Snsan Bariand, starting 
from her chair, and clasping her hands wildly, 
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"Not Spencer Mostyn— not Lady Lnttrel's 



son 
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* * Who else, Susan ? what can you mean ? Has 
he not earned my love ? and is he not worthy 
of it ? I tell you it is J, rather, who am not 
worthy of him — ^Uie hrightest and best of men ! 
What have you — what has any one — to say 
against dear Spencer ?" 

For the first time in all her life Edith Ferrier's 
eyes flashed with fierce scorn ; her slender frame 
was drawn to its full height ; her childish face 
crimsoned with jealous rage. 

"My own darling Miss Eady," cried Susan, 
trembling violently, "don't look like that, or you 
will break my heart. I know no harm of Mr. 
Spencer, and, indeed, nothing but good. But you 
must never marry him — ^indeed, indeed, you must 
not." 

" You must be mad, Susan,** answered Edith, 
haughtily. "How dare you say such words? 
Not many Spencer — ^he that is my love, my life, 
my all. Why not ? But no ; I will not listen to 
you.'* 

"You must — you must. Miss Eady,*' replied 
Susan, wringing her hands. "There is some- 
thing — ^not his fault — but something— oh, great 
heaven ! how shall I tell her ? It's his birth. Miss 
Eady: it's because he is his mother's son*that 
you can never wed him.*' 

"Why not?" 

* * Because she killed your father ^''^ gasped Susan, 
hoarsely. ** Yes — ^poisoned him ; she did it, as 
sure as I am a living woman. And she has it in 
her mind to poison yo«.*' 

Edith's nerves, woundup already to a pitch far 
beyond their wont, here entirely gave way, and 
she sank upon the floor in violent hysterics. 

Gwendoline, who was on her way to her step- 
daughter's chamber at that very moment, was the 
first to arrive; but Spencer, alarmed by the 
young girl's shrieks, and winged by love, was al- 
most as quick as she. 

" What is the matter, Eady?" 

" My own darHng, what is the matter ?'* 

Robed in her white dressing-gown, with her 
long dark tresses hanging down her back and on 
the ground about her, Edith raised herself upon 
one elbow, and gazed upon Lady Luttrel with eyes 
that seemed to be starting out of their sockets. 
' ' The matter ! " groaned she. "Oh grant, kind 
Heaven, that this woman here be mad, or else — 
She says that you — you, Lady Luttrel — killed my 
father — ^your own husband — poisoned him." 

" She /ics," cried Spencer, haughtily. 

"Young man, I wish I did," answered Susan, 
solemnly ; " as I shall have to answer for my sins 
on judgment-day, I swear she did it I denounce 
her as the murderess of my master ; I accuse 
her — " And here, as though actuated by an un- 
controllable impulse, she rushed up to Lady Lut- 
trel, and seized her firmly by the wrist. "This 
woman has a vial of poison in her hand, with 
which she was to have slain Miss Eady this very 
night ! Help, help me, Mr, Spencer !" 

It was a terrible sight, for Gwendoline had at 
last awakened from the dull torpor of terror into 
which the suddenness of the charges brought 
against her had cast both body and mind, and was 
getting the better of the waiting-woman in the 
struggle. But Spencer. strode forward, and with 
his own hands unclenched his mother's fingers, 
and drew the vial forth. 

F 



Then Gwendoline, not knowing how little "was 
known, and how much guessed, and overcome 
with frantic terror, fell down upon her knees be- 
fore Edith. * * I have done my duty to you, girl, " 
exclaimed she, appealingly, * * for more than twen- 
ty years — ^" 

"But with what motive?" struck in Susan, 
fiercely, and pointing to the vial, now in Spen- 
cer's grasp. Her defeat of long ago, and com- 
pelled reticence through half a lifetime, had trans- 
formed this woman into a very Nemesis. * * Your 
whole life, since you slew her father, has been an 
acted lie," cried she, the consciousness that she 
was the instrument of divine retribution (rather 
than mere revengeful triumph) elevating her veiy 
style : " your every kindness was but feigned to 
smooth the way to cruelty ; your very love was 
hate." 

" It was not hate," urged Gwendoline, passion- 
ately ; "I swear I did not hate her, and if I did 
— oh Spencer, my own darling boy — it was only 
for yom* sake." She turned toward her son, and 
caught his hand, and strove to carry it to her 
lips, but he snatched it from her with a gesture 
of abhorrence, and she sank groveling upon the 
floor. 

"You hated Eady for my sake!" cried he; 
" then I hate you for hers /" 

That ill-judged and miserable excuse of hers 
had filled his cup of bitterness to overflow. His 
agony at seeing in the mother he had so loved and 
admired a wretch guilty of one murder, and con- 
victed of devising another, contended within him 
with a lonesome sense of desolation and despair. 
She was not only a criminal, but her crime was 
of a nature to separate him forever from the only 
being who could otherwise have given him com- 
fort. He saw his betrothed (as indeed she was) 
distracted with the idea of losing him forever, but 
stUL more overwhelmed with horror at that deed, 
the punishment of which would desdend upon two 
innocent heads. 

"Oh, spare me, spare me, Spencer!" moaned 
Gwendoline, feebly, "if not for my sake, still for 
your father's, who has no knowledge of these 
dreadful things." 

* * What is !U)rd Luttrel to me ?" answered Spen- 
cer, sternly. "Father? What! one who has 
taken neither care nor thought for his child, and 
has taught him nothing but evil ! No, I renounce 
him ; I renounce you, woman ! I solemnly swear 
that henceforth I have neither father nor mother, 
nor rank nor position, nor country nor home ! I 
will betake myself under a borrowed name to some 
far land, where my only wish will be never to be 
recognized for what I am — for what you have 
made me — and never to see England more. I re- 
nounce, I abjure you all !" 

With a low, moaning cry, that seemed the ex- 
piring Wail of hope and life, Edith sank into Su- 
san's arms.. 

" Not you, dearest," cried Spencer, passionate- 
ly, and striding toward her — "not you, sweet 
Eady." But the poor girl was quite insensible 
to his frantic appeals, and even felt not the shower 
of feverish kisses which he rained upon her cheek. 
"Susan" — he whispered a few rapid words into 
the waiting-woman s ear, who answered mourn- 
fully : "It shall be done, sir — ^as soon as she has 
strength." 

"Do you hear that, woman ?" cried the young 
man, in a terrible voice, and casting a glance of 
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loathing at his still prostrate mother. " That you 
have not killed her already is not your fault ;" and 
with that he rushed out of the room. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

IN TOWN FOR THE LAST TIME. 

It was fortunate on all accounts that Edith's 
first hysterioil shrieks had not roused the house- 
hold ; but the heavy curtain before the door had 
dulled them, so that they had only reached the ears 
of those of whom we have spoken. The rest of the 
tenants of Glen Druid were still wrapped in re- 
pose, and knew nothing of the terrible scene which 
we have just seen enacted — ^nothing of the hasty 
steps of their young master descending the stairs 
which they were destined never more to tread, and 
passing the threshold they were never more to 
cross. But Gwendoline listened to them with de- 
spairing anguish. She knew that he would never 
seek her face again ; that she was henceforth 
doomed to be an object of detestation to the only 
human creature, save one — and that one worse 
than dead — whom she had ever loved. For her 
husband, she had sacrificed herself body and soul, 
and he had repaid her with ingratitude ; for her 
son, she had been willing to sacrifice another, and 
for that she had justly earned his contempt and 
abhorrence. She still cowered abjectly upon the 
floor, watched witli stem eyes by Susan Barland, 
in whose strong arms Edith yet reposed insen- 
sible, but not without some signs of returning con- 
sciousness. 

*'*' Do you not think,'' said Susan, with a signifi- 
cant glance at Eady's closed face, ''that you had 
better leave us, Lady Luttrel ?" 

Boused by these words from her wretched re- 
flections, but still bewildered and dismayed, Gwen- 
doline stared at her without reply. 

"Had you not better go, I say?" repeated 
Susan, fiercely, **or do you wish the sight of you 
to blast this innocent girl, and so to kill her that 
way ?" 

*'No, no," said Gwendoline humbly ; "I will 
go. ♦ 

And she rose up slowly to her feet. It was 
pitiful to look upon her, notwithstanding all her 
wickedness. Her attitude was cringing and sup- 
pliant ; the beauty of her smooth white face was 
marred by ignominious defeat ; her once indom- 
itable spirit broken ; her soul swayed by abject 
fear. Even of her keen and scheming mind, noth- 
ing was left but the brute instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. 

"You — ^you and sAe," cried she, pointing to 
her stepdaughter with a trembling finger — ** what 
is it you mean to do with me ?" 

For an instant, looking at the haggard face, and 
those wild beseeching eyes, so different from what 
she had always known them, the thought that 
Lady Luttrel was gone mad occurred to Susan, 
and she clasped her unconscious charge more 
closely to her bosom. * * Do with you ? What do 
you mean ?" inquired she. 

"You will denounce me?" answered Gwendo- 
line, hoarsely. "He — my own son — abjured me, 
and why not you and she ? I say, do you mean 
to give me up ?" 

"No, Lady Luttrel — ^no, for your son's sake, 
we will not. But you must leave this place at 



once, and never see her more. That is the sole 
condition of my silence. Go I " 

One twitch of mental agony drew back the lip 
that had so often curled in scorn, in fancied su- 
periority over this very woman, as over so many 
other fellow -creatures, and then her face grew 
rigid once for alL Dismissed from her own roof 
by a menial, to whose constrained mercy she was 
thus indebted for her very existence, beggared, 
disgraced, abhorred, it was indeed a moment bit- 
ter enough st(r4eave its gall in life's cup forever. 
It is said that, like that king who lost his son in- 
days of old, but not through his own crimes. Lady 
Luttrel was never seen to smile again. 

Still — so unrelenting was her righteous doom 
— she kept her wits. That veiy morning, long 
ere my lord was called, she had ordered a car- 
riage out, and fled toward town, pardy in per- 
formance of her exacted promise, and partly, per- 
haps, with the instinct that compels guilty wretches 
to hide their heads in cities. There was reason 
enough to leave Glen Druid, at all events. So, 
driving fast through wind and summer rain, she 
overtook, upon a barren moor, a young man walk- 
ing swiftly and bare-headed. He kept his back 
toward her, but the first instant she caught sight 
of ^m she knew that it was Spencer ; and her 
terror was, lest, as they passed by him, the coach- 
man, recognizing his young master, should pull 
up, and her son should see her. But the man, 
who never dreamed that Mr. Spencer had been 
taken with the same mad fit as her ladyship to 
be up and out at day-break, and half blinded with 
the rain, took no notice of the wayfarer, and so 
the carriage whirled by, its cowering inmate sunk 
between the seats and below the level of the win- 
dow. 

Lord Luttrel, furious and alarmed at Gwendo- 
line's sudden flight, set out at once in pursuit, 
and reached town in a few hours after her own 
arrival. He found her alone at night, in the 
great drawing-room, which was brilliantly lit up, 
and sitting with her chair close to the wall. 
"What did this conduct mean?" was his impe- 
rious demand. "Why had he thus been left at 
Glen Druid, by both wife and son^ with that 
lackadaisical young girl, too ill, it seemed, to see 
him, and not a soul to answer him a question ? 
What, in the devil's name, did it all mean ?" 

Then Gwendoline, knowing that no subterfuge 
would then avail her by which she could explain 
the futm*e, even though it might palliate the pres- 
ent, made confession of her awful crime. "It 
was twenty years ago, Luttrel," appealed the 
wretched woman, "when I was veiy young, and 
loathed my life, and I did it to be free to marry 
you, whom I loved with all my soul." 

He shrank from her with stretched-ont hands 
and shuddering face. The twenty years appeared 
to him but yesterday ; she seemed a murderess 
with still unwashed hands. The mention of her 
love for him filled him with creeping terrors. 
He shivered at the remembrance of her caresses 
like one who has felt serpents' slime ; and when 
she moved toward him with a yearning pitiful 
face, and besought him not to cast her from him, 
since it was for his sake that she had become what 
she was, he fled from her into the midnight 
streets. 

"Oh coward, and cruel I" thought she, and 
not (had she argued it out) without reason. For 
it was men such as he and her father, who from 
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her earliest years had been about her, false, self- 
ish, and heartless, who had taught her, by precept 
and example, to be all for self; and she had but 
followed their teaching to the bitter end. A 
murder more or less would not have stained their 
souls much blacker, nor probably, to gain their 
ends, would they have hesitated to have comnut- 
ted such a crime, had opportunity offered it with 
safety, "ihey had often worse than slain fellow- 
creatu^s of her own sex. 

Nor, indeed, was Lord Luttrel's sensb of Gwen- 
doline's guilt so dainty but that Deflection caused 
him to thhik better of deserting her, with her 
large stock of jewelry for certain, and perchance 
that secret hoard of wealth at which we have 
heard him hint. He hated her, it was true, but 
then he had hated her before. 

They lived together — ^as they were used to live 
— ^in name as man and wife, beneath the same 
roof, but passed one another on the stairs without 
speaking. 

At last a letter came from Edith to Lady Luttrel 
which compelled their common attention. 

"These are the last words you will ever read 
of mine," it ran. **I have given directions to 
Mr. Mumm for Glen Druid to be sold with its 
contents, as well as my town house, and all my 
effects that are in your keeping. I have also in- 
structed him to pay you five thousand pounds 
— that is all you wiU ever have from me. I 
will never hear from you, nor, I trust, of you 
more." 

This letter had no address within it, but bore 
the Paris post-mark. 

**'Js Spencer with her, think you?" inquired 
Lord Luttrel, gloomily. 

"Perhaps ;' I think I heard him tell Susan to 
bring her from Glen Druid ; I can not tell. I 
only know that I shall never see him more." 

"There will be one less to keep," mused his 
lordship. "Still we can not exist in England 
upon this wretched pittance, even if I did not 
owe four times ad much. "We must live in 
France." 

"Not France,'* sighed Gwendoline, with a 
shudder, ' * fbr see, she writes from France. Wher- 
ever else you please." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AT CALYPSA FOR LIFE. 

It is not in France, then, that Gwendoline and 
her husband dwell, but in a certain island off that 
coast where the French tongue is spoken (in the 
original), and where the people, if not French, 
are still less English. Let us call it Cal3rpsa. 
The Calypsans are above all not English in this 
extraordinary particular — that the knowledge 
that a live lord and his la\vful wife are dwelling 
in the midst of them moves them not one whit. 
They are too used to the honor, too accustomed 
to receive such titled exiles, to be impressed by 
the circumstance, and least of all to be favorably 
impressed. When members of the British aristoc- 
racy deign to visit Calypsa, it is well understood 
that they do so for one of three reasons — Debt, 
Drink, or the Divorce Court. They have placed 
the sea between themselves and their creditors ; 
or they are dipsomaniacs ; or they are awaiting 
certain proceedings in that court of law which 



mitigates matrinMny by releasing ladies of spirit 
from their vows, and enabling them (notwith- 
standing that they have made a mistake at start- 
ing) to marry whom they please after all. In the 
mean time, Cal3rpsa is a favorite resort with — ^well, 
the injured parties. It is absolutely a cltsadvan- 
tage (if the British mind can grasp such a posi- 
tion) to wear a title at Calypsa. For what possi- 
ble business, except a disreputable one — ask the 
sagacious inhabitants — can such a favored indi- 
vidual have there f You must owe twenty thou- 
sand pounds at the very least ; or you must be a 
confirmed brandy-drinker ; or yon must be in the 
semi-matrimonial or expectant position at which 
we have delicately hinted. 

They took stock in their uninterested and phil- 
osophic fashion of Lord and Lady Luttrel, and 
decided that they were, at all events, not in the 
last category. They were not even a semi-at- 
tached couple. It is said that poverty acquaints 
us with strange partners of bed and board ; but 
how much more abhorrent is it when it reacquaints 
us widi those from whom we have parted with 
scorn and loathing, and compels us to be their 
mates again! Terrible reunions, that no spirit 
of forgiveness or conciliation cements, but which 
necessity alone imposes. In their great town 
house in Mayfair or at Glen Druid, the knowledge 
that the same roof covered them had of late 
grown to both more or less irksome and intolera- 
ble, yet it had been possible to avoid meeting, to 
live each their several lives independent of one 
another; but now their narrow means forbade 
such isolation. The gay favorite of society^the 
most popular young noble of his day — ^was doom- 
ed forever to cleave to this woman, because he 
had no means of subsistence except what she af- 
forded him ; while Gwendoline, on her part, was 
quite aware how sordid was the link that alone 
bound him to her. Never, since the time of guilty 
Essex and his countess, had there been such a 
wretched pair. Calypsa is very beautiful; the 
purple sea surrounds it ; the soft southern breezes 
kiss it. It has woods and streams, and dells and 
uplands, on a miniature scale indeed, but very 
charming. . The earth is fruitful, the sky is blue 
and cloudless. One silver-sanded bay succeeds 
another all round its cliff-girt coast, each more 
fair than its predecessor, each more fit for haunt 
of goddess, for dance of sea-nymphs. But Lord 
and Lady Luttrel did not care for scenery. Na- 
ture was a dead letter to them ; and the artificial 
existence, which was the only one they knew, 
was in Cal3rpsa but a vctt melancholy imitation 
of that to which they had been accustomed. A 
drive in a hired conveyance ; a walk on the shab- 
by little jetty, to hear the brass band of five per- 
formers ; the interchange of small hospitalities, 
at which shrimps were not unknown; scandal, 
which, in the absence of higher game, concerned 
itself with altogether vulgar people — these were 
the occupations of the visitors in Calypsa, for the 
inhabitants for the most part kept aloof from them. 
Imagine, in short, all the wretched frivolities of 
Mayfair and Brighton enacted on a contracted 
scale, and, as it were, below stairs. These things 
were almost as intolerable to the exiled pair as 
man and wife were to one another ; even the one 
genuine excitement of the place — the rushing 
down to the pier-head when the packet came in 
— ^was denied them ; they did not dare to do it, lest 
some folks just touching at Calypsa upon their 
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way to other scenes, or designing to spend a day 
or two there from curiosity, should recognize 
them in their fallen fortunes. With respect to 
Gwendoline, this was always possible. Even 
though her health is somewhat broken by unrest, 
she still retains her marvelous beauty : one might 
almost think that Nature, like some seeming gra- 
cious fairy, had at her birth proffered her that 
eternal dower, in lieu of aught else that wom- 
an should covet. But there was no one at Ca- 
Ivpsa whom it was worth her while to please with 
it. 

Lord Luttrel, on the other hand, is '* dread- 
fully aged " — ^a conventional phrase, which, in his 
case, however, has a great significance. He is 
growing to be like Sir Guy Treheme before his 
time. His hair is grayer than his father-in-law's 
was ever seen to be, and his limbs are almost as 
shaky ; nor is Time only to blame for this result 
— brandy is very cheap and good at'Calypsa, and 
he indulges himself in that stimulant to excess. 
He has become dull, and even sottish, so that the 
pair rarely converse at all, or when they do it is 
upon some every-day afiair that has no reference 
to their common past. But upon one occasion, 
when my lady, with her round dimpled arm 
in her white hand, was watching her apparently 
unconscious lord, as he sat and boozed, and won- 
dering within herself how long he would last, and 
she be captive, he suddenly flamed up quite in the 
old way, and bade her try no tricks with him to 
shorten life. ''If you kill me, you shall hang 
for it, " said he, rudely.. ' ' I have left a document 
with my good friend the magistrate here, which 
entreats him, in case of my death, to see whether 
I have died by poison, and in that case to arrest 
you, Madame Smootbface. I am not an old fool 
like Ferrier." 

It was curious that Gwendoline made no reply 
except that sharp twitch of the mouth which has 
replaced her smile for years. Perhaps, in that 
scheming brain of hers, some plan was really 
hatching for the dissolution of this second bond, 
that had become even more hateful than her first, 
even though it was no bar to fancied bliss ; or 
perhaps she scorned to defend herself from such 
a charge. The idea once mooted, however, did 
not tend to smooth matters between the unhappy 
pair. He has never reproached her with it since ; 
but in his cups he will sometimes look at her with 
a defiant air, and snap his taper fingers. 

Such is Gwendoline's husband, such is her life, 
such is the Harvest she has reaped from the seed 
so carefully sown, so quickly ripened. She feels 
no remorse ; she is too selfish to suffer from that 
cause; but the sense of disappointment — of her 
life's total failure — is bitter enough ; and there is 
far worse than that within her. What has be- 
come of the only being whom she ever loved, save 
herself, and still loves, and whom her own wick- 
edness has alone estranged from her? Where is 
her only son, her darling Spencer? Oh for one 
look at him, to erase the abiding vision of that 
drooping figure, plodding so wearily across the 
misty English moor as though bowed down by 
his mother's crime ? W^heire is he? How is he ? 
What is he doing ? She shall never see — she 
shall never know. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

AFAR. 

Otm scene changes to a far-distant spot from 
any to which this history has hitherto introduced 
us, and yet not so distant as so different; to a 
world which, although it belongs not to that call- 
ed New, has nothing in common with the Old, 
and is therefore a most fitting home to those who 
would fain never be reminded of their English 
past — to Venezuela, where (in one of its three 
zones at least) the niost exquisite beauties of na- 
ture are enjoyed without that penalty of ill health 
which she so often exacts for that privilege. 

In that fair state is to be beheld, not only the 
world in little — ^for that can be seen wherever 
humanity dwells at all — but the three stages of 
man's development. There are the mighty for- 
ests where the wild hunter still supports his wom- 
en-folk and children by his literal bow and spear ; 
above them are the savannas, where pastoral life 
is to be witnessed on a scale of vastness beside 
which that of the patriarchs of old becomes insig- 
nificant and paltry ; and there are the high val- 
leys above tfiem^ where Agriculture is cultivated 
along with her half-sister Civilization. Imagine 
a great estancia — ^a farm of inmiense extent — on 
one of those superb uplands, that seem to look 
down like the Mount of Temptation upon all the 
glory of the world. Every color that diversifies 
the earth and makes it beautiful has its place 
there ; not in mere streaks and patches, but in 
miles and masses of sublime splendor. We have 
heard of soil so rich that '* if we tickle it with a 
hoe it straightway laughs in harvest," but hece 
that witty and beautiful image is even more than 
realized. Without man's aid at all,.tiie whole ex- 
panse presents the richest as well as the most 
varied vegetation. 

In the extreme distance lie the dark purple 
spheres of sea, with many a "summer isle of 
Eden ;" then the silver line of coast, with its vast 
plantations of sugar-canes, its shining woods — 
which are the glossy-leaved cacao-^and its palm 
groves of prodigious height, with fruit in such 
clusters as only a strong man can lift. 

On the next plateau are the virgin woods and 
the prairie, the Ulimitable green savanna. From 
the hato, or cattle-farm, belonging to the estancia 
of which we speak (but thousands of feet beneath 
it), a horseman might start at full gallop early in 
the morning, and not reach the vei^ge of his mas- 
ter's property until nightfall. He would travel 
over meadow-land smooth as a garden lawn, 
amid troops of wild horses, and countless herds 
of wilder cattle, and by glittering ponds alive 
with all kinds of aquatic birds, and reflecting 
upon their clear surface the broad-leaved crowns 
of the fair palms towering above woods of laurel, 
while before, and behind, and around him stretch- 
es the great undulating plain, like a petrified sea 
of green. 

But it is on the high valley that Nature has 
outspread her most glittering store of fruit and 
flower, of verdure and blossom ; there the prod- 
ucts of the earth are tropical, while the climate is 
temperate and wholesome; no stifling heat, no 
dangerous sun-darts, such as haunt the coast- 
line, are to be apprehended ; no fever spreads. 

Bowered in green coolness, thi'oned in mount- 
ainous calm, you look around upon a luxuriant 
blaze of vegetation. The orchai'd which sur- 
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rounds our estancia is the handsomest imaging 
ble, and indeed, by such as have only seen the 
orchards of England, not to be imagined at all. 
The gleaming green of the cacao, with its cacum- 
ber-like pods, is contrasted with the crimson- 
flowered erythrina, such as at Glen Druid were 
seen a few feet high in boxes, but which here 
surmount the tallest trees, and glow above them 
like roofs of fire. . In this orchard, which in size 
is almost a forest, and boasts of rocks and rivulets 
of its own, grow innumerable flowers, and espe- 
cially those pretty paro'dies on nature and hu- 
mamty—thia air-plants ; the gorgeous swan-flow- 
er, with, its clusters of rich blossom ; and the va- 
niil% with a perfume whose sweetness makes fsdnt 
the air. The richest productions of the tropics 
flourish side by side with the most Esteemed 
ihrit9 rof/our own temperate climM W ©.ft *^range 
aad/ihe apple, the pomegranate and the peach, 
tfle'j|Ua'va'a^ the grape-vine. Unsurpassed in 
'^^X^''$am flavor grows the chirimoya, the fruit 
' jQiificoL^biECd been likened to * Mumps of flavored 
|{r^flL%'^and of which it is well said that '^ not to 
.it^fffy$ted it is not to know what fruit is." 
'Amgbg.. -these beautiful ^ objects flutter in the 
.ivc^ted-jRir swarms of tiny humming-birds, so 
BniAU^ and ;at the same time so brilliant in hue, 
ttoct^pu^abnost take them for 

- 'sf^!^^V'* ^' '^r " Insects Bwift and free, 

'.•^^:-^;; -~X<ilEe. golden boata in a sunny sea — 
t y •>' XisA&t'irith light and odor that pass 
. ^v^ V^'" -^Uivart the gleam (tf the living grass ;** 

w^^'^Wjj^^.poet would here fail to do them jus- 
. 4^;8vth6y have not the mere metallic lustre of 
iUiST^tect, but flash with light and color at once 
l^ ^inipBd-geihs. Type of the day-dreams that 
/j^«. herei reftUzed, the passion-flower bears not 
ijblo^sdm, but solid fruit, which leaves an ex- 
,tadte behind it, and a desire for more, 
iti^. wearied with the exhibition of their 
'!spl&6dors,.some of these flowers close both 
^^aiid; blossom to the kisses of evening; aiid 
'^Jl^^ f^eax are others which sleep in the sun! 
^'"pEifli^ and make night glorious by their waking ; 
iMtahayer, for instance, which begins to open 
^jga^flower as the sun declines, and scatters 
!i$3G^t^^e tropic moon the incense of its ma^y- 
;,g£We<J-^p^': 

•^^^^j^fiTioch-si^rronndings, and where eveiy weed 
'' "fi^"* -i^t0^i!oiis flower, it is not necessary that 
)<^a §hould possess a garden ; yet it does 
jU -i^jt^grows many a/ home flower, to re- 
^ inmd thet ttiiilttess of the mansion, not indeed of 
.BQgl^n^,!!|>iit*ofone who (herself an involuntary 
exue fr6ta -fifdc-native land) in England had such 
plapJ;^, a»(r:^M^t them about her. Beyond the 




garden and the ^. Orchard .^are woods of ^iiik mi- 
mosa, of mange, and 6f; (unnamon ; or the eye, 
wearied with splendbr, iftky rest upon groves of 
pines and cypress, undisr whose gratel^ i^ade 
the magnolia and the tender violet grow.- Be- 
yond and above all stand upj with th& heads in 
cloud, the snowy shoulders of the Faidma mount- 
ain chain. 

In such a spot as we have vainly endeavored to 
paint with the faint hues of language, and in a 
dwelling suitable to the requirements of the cli- 
mate, but of unusual size, and furnished with 
every luxury and convenience that wealth's. far- 
reaching hand can supply, live Spencer Mo^tyn.^- 
and Edith Ferrier, his wife. We still ' so call ""s-. 
him, but ho has long carried out his threat of ab- • ':.\ 
juring that name, and is now knownf-byioiother. % 
T^at which -he "has thus taken in. exchange is - 
already held dear in Venezuela. - His' bourage 
and activity, manifested in many an es^edition . • ^ 
on the savanna in pursuit of the fierce "^ild tat- . •.-.'* .; 
tie, or in tracking the jaguar to his forest home, .' * .' '■ 
first gained him the respect of his newcompa- V 
triots; and his geniality and kindness have since - 
won their love. His wife, too, as gentle as she- * 
is fair, is a fSavorite with fdl. The Venezuelans, \»- ■ 
whose notions of government are so crude, apd /-^ - 
whoso rulers have so seldom been masters e>'en ^ '.■ 
of themselves, have yet a very genuine love of . '" 
their beautiful land; and- that this rich. young^^V; . 
Englishman should have brought his bridi^ to livo*"' *; 
among them, up in their native hills, wa^ a cir^^ •; ."; 
cumstance grateful to them from the first.: Bqt ;' 
they are now forever boasting of that glorious an^^V' -^ 
health-giving air of theirs, which has transfbrmcif / '^ 
"the tress of the Day-star" (as, in their vague^ >^=iJ 
and flowery style, they are wont to term our Eady)*- v -.^i 
from a fragile girl, trembling in life's balance, into 
a hale and active woman. Eady is not frobust, ^' 
but she can share the pleasures of a morning's . 
ride along the sierra with her husband, and lives. . 
more out of doors than in. . '*; 

As often happens where man and wife are ex». 
ceptionaUy wealthy, Spencer and Edith are child-', 
less ; but this is no drawbaqk to the serebe hap- *. 
pinesd which they enjoy, for they do not wish for 
children. " They iare exceedingly devoted to one' . 
another, and are always cheerful, though, to the, 
gay, light-hearted folks about them, they seem-* 
(for such very young people) somewhat grave. 
Nothing is known of them beyond their visible ' 
wealth, and the &ct that they came out to Vene- 
zuela accompanied only by a confidential attend- 
ant (an old or old-looking woman, since dead), 
and that they never hold any communication widi 
England. \ ■ • ■ 
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The Life of Gonnt Bismarck, 

Private and Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ancestry. By Dr. 
George Hesekiel. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, Explan- 
atory Notes, and Appendices, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, F. S.A., 
F. A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 1^3 00. 



A yery complete acconnt of the personal and politi- 
cal character of Bismarck, and a considerable contri- 
bution to contemporary histoir.^-Jf ormn^ PotA. 

The volame presents ns with a clear and harmoni- 
ons view of the character of the Prussian statesman, 
• • • and we very heartily recommend it to the En- 
glish reader.— J^tnbur^A Evening CouranL 



The book photographs the man. — Scotsman, 
The history of a man's life before he dies is a book 
of rare occurrence, and one which will seldom bear 
publication. It is one evidence of the value of a man 
that his character will stand so severe a test.— 06- 
8erver (London). 



Cocker's Christianity and Greek Philosophy. 

Christianity and Greek Philosophy ; or, the Relation between Spontaneous 
and Reflective Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of Christ and 
his Apostles. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., Professbr of Moral and Mental Phi- 
losophy in Michigan University. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 



"This work comprises a profound discussion of 
the leading philosopnical and religious problems of 
tte day, with special reference to the theories of 
(Jomte, Sir William Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, and 
other great thinkers of a recent period, together with 
a cop&us exposition of the ancient ureek systems, 
and the social condition of Athens. It is a work of 
rare erudition. The writer has mastered his subject 
and the learning which pertains to it. He is familiar 
with the prominent systems, and well understands 
their scope and bearings. He has a remarkable talent 



for concise, methodical, and exact statements on sib 
struse subjects. At the same time, his learning does 
not oppress him— does not interfere with his own men- 
tal action. He is a firm and independent thinker. His 
work forms a valuable guide to the histor}' of ancient 
and modem speculation, while it is fall of important 
original suggestions. Its publication really forms an 
epoch in the history of American philosophical litera- 
ture, and elevates its author to a high rank among the 
philosophical writers of the age; Every philosophical 
student in the country will find it a treasure." 



tells the story with earnest simplicity, and, without 
any straining after effect, draws a most interesting 
and effective picture of the man, his life, and his man- 
ner of work. The memoir is enriched with many pas- 
sages from the letters and journals of Dr. Souddkr and 
his wife, which add greatly to Its value and interest. 



Memoir of Dr. Scudder, Thirty-six Years Missionary to India. 

Memoir of the Rev. John Scudder, M.D., Thirty-six Years Missionary in In- 
dia. By the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D.D. Portrait i2mo. Cloth, $1 75. 

When Dr. Sccddeb and his accomplished wife went 
out to India, the work of the Christian missionary was 
one of experiment, toil, privation, and danger. It in- 
volved long banishment from home and country, and 
many harrassing hardships from which missionaries 
to that country are now exempt Dr. Watbbbuet 

Yonge's English* Greek Lexicon. 

An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. Yonge. With many New Articles, 
an Appendix of Proper Names, and Pillon's Greek Synonyms. To which is 
prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, by Charles 
Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, N. Y. Edited by 
Henry Drisler, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Editor of 
" Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon," &c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 oo; 
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Free Russia. By W. Hepworth Dixon, Author of " New America," " Her 
Majesty's Tower," &c. With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. (Just 
Ready,) 
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This is a more important and remarkable work upon 
the' great Muscovite Empire than any foreign traveler 
has ever even attempted, much less accomplished. 
Thanks to the writer of this splendid volume, "Free 
Russia" is brought clearly, boldly, vividly, compre- 
hensively, and yet minutely, within the ken of every 
intelligent reading Englishman. The book is in manv 
parts as enthralling as a romance, besides being full 
of life and character. — £ftin (London). 

We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of havingtreat- 
ed his subject in a fresh and original manner. He has 
done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
which he describes, and he has visited some parts of ttie 
land with which few even among its natives are famil- 
iar, and he has had the advantac'e of being brought into 
personal contact with a number of those Russians 
whose opinions are of most weight The consequence 
is that be has been able to lay before general readers 
such a picture of Russia and the Russian people as 
can not fail to interest them. — Athenaeutn, (London). 

Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to inter- 
est, but to please its readers, and it deserves to do so. 
It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, 
and is likely to produce a very nseiul effect The ig- 
norance of the English people with respect to Russia 
has long been so dense that we can not avoid being 
grateful to a writer who has taken the trouble to make 
personal acquaintance with that seldom-visited land, 
and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a pic- 
ture of its scenery and its people which is so novel 
and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 
attention.— &i^rday Review (London). 

In this picturesque and fascinating work, Mr. Dixon 
carries his readers over a wide range of country, fl*om 
the Arctic Sea to the southern slopes of the Ural range, 
from the Straits of Yenikale to the Gulf of Riga, and 
by the force of brisk, nervous, and picturesque lan- 
guage, makes them realize the scenery, manners, pol- 
itics, poetry, of every mile of ground over which he 
conducts them,— The Morning Poet (London). 



The Free Russia Mr. Dixon paints with a sure and 
powerfiil hand is, he tells us in his Preface, " the new 
empire born of the Crimean War, hoping to be pacific, 
meaning to be free." His book is no book of travels 
in the ordinary sense, although much travel has gone 
to make it. It describes the people rather than the 
country: it analyzes society instead of photographin<' 
scenery. Mr. Dixon has succeeded in producing a 
book which is at once hijgbly valuable and eminently 
readable. The information he conveys is very great, 
his Judgments are evidently the result of much reflec- 
tion, and his style is singularly forcible and pictur- 
esque. — The Standard (London). 
^ Mr. Dixon's " Free Russia ^ is another valuable ad- 
dition to the books of travel which be has given us. 
It reveals to our view the great mysterious people of 
Eastern Europe.— jTA^ Daily Tdecfnmh (London). 

We are bound to award to Mr. Dixon the highest 
praise for the skill with which he has constructed a 
book at once fhll of interest and information. *' Free 
Russia" differs widely from an ordinary book ofirav- 
els ; for, in place of being a mere itinerary, it isra<ma»- 
terly analysis of Russian society in its more salient 
points. References to the physical aspect of the coun- 
try are incidental, but they are so masterly that they 
produce a more vivid conception of that portion of the 
huge empire within his sphere of observation than the 
most labored efforts of a less skillfhl hand. Alto- 
gether, the work seems all that is necessary to enable 
the reader to form correct ideas of the working of 
those great forces which are destined to shape the fti- 
ture of a civilized and regenerated Russia. — The Ob- 
eerver (London). 

" Free Russia '* is one of the most remarkable books 
that has ever been written in our times, of the value 
of which it is impossible to speak in terms too highly 
commendatory. — The Mesaenger (London). 

We heartily commend this work to all who wish 
either for instruction or relaxation. — ^caminer and 
London Beview, 



Sulphur -Cure for Vines and Fruit -TreeSi 



Hand-Book of the Sulphur-Cure, as applicable to the Vine Disease in Amer- 
ica, and Diseases of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By William J, Flagg, 
Author of" Three Seasons in European Vineyards." i2mo, Paper, 50 cents. 



A longer and stronger plea than was contained in 
Mr. Flagg's earlier work for the adoption by suffering 
vine-growers in America of the remedy in which he 
has great confidence, induced by what he saw abroad, 
and rendered doubly strong by observation and ex- 
periment made at home during the last season, "of 
pestilence far more fatal than ever known before." 
It is written with the same clearness and enthusiasm 
which makes every thing from the same pen such 
easy reading, and those who begin the perusal are 
likely to go through at a single sitting, and leave off, 
if not convinced, at least with full faith that Mr. Flagg 
believes every thing he says. And well he may, for he 
tells us that during the "sickly season of 1S69** he 
sulphur-treated his own vineyard of twelve-year-old 
catawbas, located in that' doomed district, the Ohio 
Valley, and which for the four preceding years had 
been ravaged by the pest of mildew, and that his suc- 
cess was complete. He cites other instances, the re- 



sults of which make him doubly earnest in asking for 
a new hearing and a better heeding. We hope and 
trust it will find its way into the hands of every person 
at all interested in the growing of vines. * * • There 
are also interspersed various valuable suggestions re- 
garding the general management of vines and vine- 
yards, estimates of varieties, etc., etc, worth in them- 
selves more than the cost of the entire work. — World. 
Mr. Flagg has united to a long experience in tiie 
cultivation of the vine in this country an extended 
examination of the methods of gra{)e culture prac- 
ticed in the vast vineyards of Enrope, and by studj 
and observation has prepared himself to write intelli- 
gently, even learnedly, upon his present subject. The 
vine-aisease is owing to a fungus upon the stem and 
leaves of the plant. A history of its origin and prog- 
ress is given in this little work, with minute directions 
Tor the use of sulphur— the specific remedy for the dia- 
esise,— Evening Poet, J ' 
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Winchell's Sketches of Creation. 

Sketches of Creation : a Popular View of some of the Grand Conclusions of 
the Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and of Life. Together 
with a Statement of the Intimations of Science respecting the Primordial 
Condition and the Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. By 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany 
in the University of Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Survey. 
With Illustrations. i2moj Cloth, %2 oo. 



Professor Winchell presents a popular view of 
some of the important discoveries and conclnsions 
of modem science, and has succeeded in making 
a book of much interest. There are very many per- 
sons who desire some knowledge of the origin, con- 
struction, and development of the earth and of its re- 
lations to the other bodies in the solar system, yet 
have neither the time nor the patience to master the 
details of the subject. Those details so burden ordi- 
nary geological treatises that this class of inquirers is 
repelled from their study. They will find this sum- 
mary of the matter better adapted to their purpose 
than almost any thing else that has appeai'ed.— £roo*- 
Irjn Eagle. 

Rarely have we found a work of this character com-' 
bine so many popular elements as this. It faithfully 
demonstrates the object the author has sought to ac- 
complish, namely, to supply a general view of the sci- 
ences without the labor of tracmg numerous scientific 
treatises by persons of culture, and to supply a com- 
prehensive survey to the student of the outlines of 
Bcience and the most prominent landmarks. • * * Few 
works combine so extensive a range of information 
with BO great a popular interest. There is a charm 
about the work, too, that will hold the attention of the 
reader clwely^,— Pittsburgh Gazette. 

Entertaining and instructive, for the author has 
studied his subject and Is familiar with its details.— 
Worcester ^y. 

BeasB the marks of much reliable research as well 
as oiigiDal thought,— Philadelphia Post. 



A popular account of the facts and conclusions of 
geology in an easy, readable style, suited for all class- 
es. While faithful to science, it is reverential to relig- 
ion and the Bible, so that the Christian meets with no 
sneers at theology or miracles, but with a devout rec- 
ognition of Ood as the author of the system of nature. 
•^ * One charm of the work is that it treats largely 
of American localities and phenomena, thus instruct- 
ing the people concerning their own country .—-4 dvance. 

We would search our libraries in vain for such a 
popular view of some of the grand conclusions of the 
sciences regarding the history of matter and of life as 
is presented in these pages. Rarely, if ever, have the 

{)hysical sciences been presented in so attractive a 
ight. Even the schoolbov will be absorbed, while 
th» professor can not fail being struck with the au- 
thor^ grasp of subject and breadth of generalization. 
— New Orleans Picayune. 

We scarcely think that there is any one who will 
find this book uninteresting. Its scope is so large, its 
knowledge so varied, its explanations of popular mys- 
teries so gratifying, and, finally, its terrors so distant, 
that it win be a novel enjoyment for large numbers of 
readers, and a pleasant way of recalling old associa- 
tions of former studies for others.— CAico^o Times. 

Shows large knowledge, and is written with an elo- 
quence that glows Arom the first page to the last. His 
pen pictures are so striking that there seems little 
need of illustrations ; but these are so numerous and 
interesting that they make the book additionally^ at- 
tract! ve.—J3o8ton Correspondent of Cincinnoli Chronicle, 



Orton's Andes and the Amazon. 

T|ie Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent of South America. 
By James Orton, M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 



In July, 1S67, a scientific expedition, consisting of 
Col. Staunton, of Ingham University, Leroy, N.Y. ; F. 
8. Williams, Esq., ofAlbany ; P. V. Myers and A. Bush- 
nell, of Williams College, and Prof. James Orton, of 
Vassar College, left New York City to explore the 
Equatorial regions of South America. This exploring 
expedition was made under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The explorers went by way of- 
Panama to Paita, in Northern Peru, and then to Quito 
by way of Qua^aquil. After exploring the elevated^ 
Andean Valley m which it is situated, they went over 
the Western Cordilleras and through the primeval for- 
est, on foot, to Napo, and then down the Rio Napo to 
Pebas, on the great river. From Pebas they went to 
the Atlantic coast by steamer. The expedition reach- 
ed Guayaquil July 19, 1807, making its journey across 
the continent to Para. In the volume before us we 
have Prof. Orton's record of the observations, adven- 
tures, and scientific researches of this party during 
their journey across the Andes and through the Valley 
of the Amazon. He has done his work well, and the 
book contains a more accurate and complete account 
of the regions through which they traveled than can 
be found m any other single volume. — Worcester Spy. 

A more charming book of travel than that of Pro- 
fessor Orton on the Equatorial regions of South Amer- 
ica has not appeared for years, in England or America. 
A man of thorough scientific attainments, he is yet not 
so wholly absorbed in his observations of natural phe- 
nomena as to lose sight of those phases of social life 
under an effete civilization which the reader most de- 
sires to have presented to him ; nor does any aspect 
of beauty in the passing cloud or the glittering mount- 
ain peak escape nim.—JV. Y. Evening Post. 



Free fi'om exaggeration as we feel that it is, emi- 
nently truth All touching the character of both country 
and inhabitants — ^the fruit of careful stnd^ of men, 
manners, means, and resources— the book is a valua- 
ble contribution to our descriptive and topographical 
literature. Lucid, yet condensed, it is much in little 
concerning a region that is wonderfully rich in natu- 
ral advantages, and that is destined ere mahy years 
to play an important part in the world's commerce. — 
Rural New-Yorker. 

A remarkably vivid description of the physical as- 
pect, the resources, and the inhabitants of a vast coun- 
try yhich is destined to become an important field 
for commercial enterprise^ if not national greatness. 
Prof. Orton is no superficial observer. He is an ac- 
complished scientist, and the results of his observa- 
tions are valuable contributions to the fund of import- 
ant knowledge. The book demands a thorough read- 
ing Arom scholars and business men. — Watchman and 
Reflector. 

A graphic description of the appearance of the 
country in its diversity of surface, the richness of the 
soil, its capabilities, the scenery, and the geological 
formation of the Andean rocks. The inhabitants 
are well described— their appearance, manners, hab- 
its, religion, etc. — making it altogether one of the 
most valuable and interesting books of travel.— JfetA- 
odist. 

The descriptions are thoroughly picturesque, and 
transplant the mind of the reader to these far-off re- 
gions. Mr. Orton has the rare gift of investing even 
statistics with poetic drapery, and combines the eye 
of the artist with the shrewd observation of a natural 
philosopher.— ^rooJtl^rn Union, 



Harper &» Brothers^ List of New Books. 



Tennyson's Poetical Works, 

Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Three Characteristic Portraits. New Edition, containing many 
Poems not hitherto included in his collected works, and with the Idyls of the 
King arranged in the order indicated by the Author. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 
Cloth, %\ 00. (Fortieth Thousand.) 



The print is clear and excellent ; the paper is good ; 
the Yomme has illustrations ft'om Dore, Millais, and 
other great artists. Really, the edition is a sort of 
prodigy in its way.— /ndcp«uient 

Those who want a perfect and complete edition of 
the works of the great English Poet Laureate shoald 
purchase the Harper edition.— IVoj/ Budget. 

A marvel of cheapness.— 2%« Christian Era, 



The whole get-up and style of this edition are ad- 
mirable, and we are sure it will be a welcome addition 
to every book-case, large or small. But the marvel- 
ous thing about it is the price, which is only one dol- 
lar for the handsome cloth binding.— IWbune (Wil- 
mington, Del.) 

A marvelous instance of blended beauty and cheap- 
ness.— CAorleston Courier. 



Tom Brown's School Days. 

By An Old Boy. New Edition. Beautifully Illustrated by Arthur Hughes 
and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 



Boys will be boys. Under whatever sky— we need 
not repeat Horace— the race remains substantially the 
B&me : has the same Joys and griefiB, the same ambi- 
tions and pitfalls. The picture that was truly limned 
for the Groves or Academe is true for our own age, 
and will always be true ; nor can it ever be foreign to 
any one's interest. Mr. Hughes has placed and named 
his hero. The surroundings are local, but not pecul- 
iar, save in trifling details. He sketches a lad at home, 
follows him to Rugby, and then tells his experiences 
there. The boy is a boy— not immaculate perfection 
in any way, but nearty, impulsive, and well-prindpled. 
He fights like a good fellow when imposed on. His 
whole soul goes Into football He is earnest for his 
party, and has a contemptuous opinion of all rivals. 
His appetite for study is not supernatural at first, and 
he can not master the 47th proposition by intuition. 
No natural inclination drives him to spend unneces- 
sary time at chapel, and he does not pocket all the 
honors at the close. His record will be all the more 
valuable because it is not pitched to a juvenile impos- 
sibUity. It is hearty, manly, and dramatic ; education- 
al, and soundly religious. Moreover, it is so jgraphic 
that boys will read it all, without "skipping the 
preachments.'* Old boys have read it with interest, 
and will do so again, and should by no means fail to 
let the younger drink from their ownCastaly.— PAt'Ia- 
delphia North American. 

A book upon which praise would be a mere waste 
of words.— 2Vi6ttJic (N. Y.). 

Draper's American Cinl War. 



"Tom Brown's School Days at Rugby** merits a 
welcome second to none which a grateful public can 
.give. The familiar and delightfhl story is here set off 
with numerous capital illustrations, which in them- 
selves almost tell tne tale of the book. I can not con- 
ceive how such a volume, even in paper covers, can be 
afforded for fifty cents, but so it is ; and I devoutly 
trust that fifty thousand youngsters of all ages, with 
fifty thousand half dollars, may rise up and call artist 
and publishers hle86ed. — Corre^>onaenee of Chicago 
JourndL 

Nothing need be said of the merits of this, acknowl- 
edged on all hands to be one of the very best boy's 
books ever written. "Tom Brown" does not reach 
the point of ideal excellence. He is not a faultless 
boy ; but his boy-&tilts, by the way they are corrected, 
help him in getting on. The more of such readiug 
can be ftimished the better. There wUl never be too 
much ot it.— Examiner and ChroniQle. 

Finely printed, and contains excellent illustrations 
of various scenes around Rugby or described in the 
book. " Tom Broiw^i " is a book which will always be 
popular with boys, and ft deserves to be. — itorld. 

Can be read a dozen times, and each time with tears 
and laughter as genuine and impulsive as at the first. 
— Rochteter Democrat. 

Some of the drawings are very spirited and school- 
like. — Christian Union. 

The illustrations are admirably toiy»,-~N€w Englamd 
Farmer, 



History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York j Author of " A Treatise on Human Physiology," " A History of the In- 
tellectual Development of Europe," &c. In Three Volumes. 8yo, Cloth, 
$3 50 per Vol. 



That able writer and profound thinker. Professor 
Draper, in his interesting and instructive works, con- 
denses all history into alheoiy for which he has writ- 
ten these works, that have added such honor to his 
name and added so much glory an^ Just renown to 
American literature.— <SjpcecA of Viee-Preeident Sohuy- 
LSB Colfax, Providence^ June 2Sth, 1869. 

No other book on American history is so calcniated 
to teach important lessons, and lead to sharp observa- 
tions, wise reflections, as this. • • • Whatever the so- 
lution of the precise causes, physical or metaphysical, 
that built up antagonistic ideas and antagonistic sys- 
tems in the North and the South, Dr. Draper's appre- 
ciation of the essence of those distinctions — of the po- 
litical coroplicationsj^hey drew on, of the passions and 
convictions they engendered, and of the characters 
they called out into prominence— can not be too high- 
ly praised. He has a fine, sympathetic imagination, 
which enables him to throw himself into the situation 
and feelings of either party in the great controversy. 
He sums up, with rare fairness, the honest complaints 
brought by the one against the other, and compre- 
hends why they were felt to be honest. He helps to 
make the belligerent sections understand, and so both 
pitjr nnd respect, one another. — Christian Examiner, 



^ The leading political questions involved in the na- 
tional legislation for nearly half a century are amply 
discussed, and their influence on recent events is elu- 
cidated with clearness and impartiality. A certain 
dramatic aspect is given to the successive steps which 
preceded the Rebellion, from the movement of nullifi- 
cation to the conflict in Kansas. The novelty of the 
work consists not so much in the exhibition of facts 
before unknown as in the efi'ective ^*ouping of famil- 
iar events so as to form a grand historical unity. — 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Philosophical breadth of view and perfect imparti- 
ality in presenting facts are among the qualifica- 
tions which shoum be demanded oi him who pre- 
sumes to write history ; and these are certainly pos- 
sessed in a high degree by Dr. Draper.— CiYizen. 

The plan is carried out with the same ability dis- 
played by the author in his " History of the Intellect- 
ual Development of Europe " and his ** Thoughts on 
the Future Civil Policy of America," which have won 
for him a high place in literature. The facts stated 
and the reasonings employed are greatly instructive, 
and show how operative are natural causes in shaping 
national character and destiny.— J.dvance. 



Harper &* Brothers^ List of New Books, 



Sffliles's Self* Help. 

Self-Help ; with Illustrations of Character, Conduct, and Perseverance. By 
Samuel Smiles, Author of "The Huguenots" and "Life of the Stephen- 
sons." New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12 mo. Cloth, %\ 00. 



This is a revised edition of a book which has al- 
ready been received with considerable favor. It has 
been reprinted in various forms, translations have ap- 
peared m Dntch and French, and others are about to 
appear in German and Danish. The book has proved 
attractive to readers in diflTerent countries by reason 
of the variety of anecdotal illustrations of life and 
character which it contains, and the interest which 
all more or less feel in the labors, the trials, the strug- 
gles, and the achievements of others. The object of 
Uie4)ook chiefly is, to re-inculcate these old-fashioned 
but wholesome lessons— which, perhaps, can not be 
too often urged— that youth must work in order to 
eojoy; that nothing creditable can be accomplished 
without application and diligence ; that the student 
must not be daunted by difficulties, but conquer them 
by patience and perseverance ; and that, above all, he 
must seek elevation of character, without which ca- 
pacity is worthless and worldly success is naught. 



The writings of Samuel Smiles are a valuable aid in 
the education of boys. His style seems to have been 
constructed entirely for their tastes ; his topics are ad- 
mirably selected, and his mode of communicating ex- 
cellent lessons of enterprise, truth, and self-reliance 



might be called insidious and ensnaring if these words 
did not convey an idea which is only applicable to les- 
sons of an opposite character and tendency taught in 
the same attractive style. The popularity of this Dook, 
" Self-Help," abroad has made ft a powerml instrument 
of good, and many an Bullish boy has risen from its 
perusal determined that his life will be moulded after 
that of some of those set before him in this volume. 
It was written for the youth of another country, but 
its wealth of instruction has been recognized by its 
translation into more than one European language, 
and it is not too much to predict for it a popularity 
among American boys, who are admirers ofpluck and 
push.— irorW(N.Y.). 

Its purpose is to show how it is possible to gain 
honorable and brilliant success without adventitious 
aid, and to surmount the difficulties of ** iron fortune ** 
by patient and faithftil endeavor. That purpose is 
accomplished by means of striking illustrative facts 
drawn from the lives of representative and success- 
ful men. Mr. Smiles is scarcely equaled in the style 
which fits itself most happily to practical biographical 
writing.— £raol;lyn EagCt, 

An arsenal of encouragements, from actual life, for 
young folks who And the path of self-improvement 
mil of difficulties.— iLdvanctf. 



M^Glintock and Strong's Cyclopaedia. 

Cyclopaedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Rev. 
John M'Clintock, D.D., and James Strong, S.T.D. With Maps and nu- 
merous Illustrations. To be completed in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of 
about One Thousand Pages each. Vols. I., II., and III., comprising tlie Let- 
ters A to-G, are now ready. The remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, 

" ' 00 : Half Morocco, $8 00, VoL IIL 



ity of tone. To theee excellences we shonld add its 
almost absolute accoracy of printing) which is as no- 
ticeable in the Hebrew imd Greek type as it is in the 
English. All the articles contribnted have been sub- 
jected to the most careful editorial supervision, and 
thus each has been confined to its legitimiate limits of 
space in accordance with the relative value of the sub- 
ject treated. • • • It is the only work of the kind ever 
undertaken in this country, and when completed will 
undoubtedly be the most oomplete Cyclopaedia in ex- 
istence for the use of biblical and theological students. 
— 3r. Y. Evening Pott, 

* * * My impression is that the work will meet a 
want that is felt more and more every day by clergy- 
men and others. The multiplication of works relat- 
ing to the Scriptures, the Church, and Theological Sci- 
ence eenerfdly, calls for an encyclopedia that shall 
contain the substance of them alljthereby saving the 
student both time and expense. The editors of these 
volumes have performed the difficult task in an admi- 
rable manner. They have included in their catalogue 
the most important topics, and have presented the 
materials in a very compact form, and in an attractive 
style. Not the least of the excellences in a work cov- 
ering so much ground, and relating to so many dis- 
puted points, is seen in the candor and fkimess of the 
editorial supervision. I hope that this Cyclopiedia will 
have a wide circulation, believing that it will promote 
the best interests of sacred learning and religion.— 
Rev. W. G. T. SujBDD, D.D., New York 



per Volume, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, 
just ready, (Sold by Subscription) 

It will interest a large portion of the reading pub- 
lic to know that the lamented death of the Rev. Dr. 
M'Olihtook will occasion no delay in the Publioa- 
Tiox of the remaininjg volumes of the *' CyetapcedUi 
of BiMAcal^ Theological and Eedeaiastieal Literaturej** 
prepared under the supervision of the deceased, with 
the able co-operation of Dr. Stsono. The main body 
of this important contribution to religious litera- 
ture was prepared before the first page was put in 
type ; and the several articles now require only to be 
revised, to add the results of fresh researches and dis- 
coveries in scholarship, as the several volumes go to 
press. In this labor Dr. Stbono has the assistance of 
many able and accomplished scholars, belonging to 
different denominations, and nothing will be left un- 
done to secure the utmost thoroughness and accuracy 
on every pase of the work. The third volume, now 
ready fprpuDiication, exhausts the letter O; and about 
three volumes more will be required to complete the 
alphabet The whole work, thus comprised within six 
or seven convenient volumes, will form the most im- 
portant and compact library of reference in the En- 
glish language for the student of the Bible, in accuracy 
of scholarsh^), comprehensiveness of plan, and friUness 
of detail and illastration, far sarpassmg every former 
work of the kind ever attempted in Burope or America. 

This Cyclopaedia excels all similar undertakings 
which have preceded it in fullness, in clearness. In 
compactness, in pictorial illustrations, and in liberal- 

March's Anglo • Saxon Grammar. 

A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; . in which its Forms 
are Illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old 
Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By Francis A. March^ Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Comparative Philology, in Lafayette Col- 
lege, Author of " Method of Philological Study of the English Language," 
" A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners," &c. 8vo, Cloth, $250. 
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The Bazar Book of Decornm. 

The Bazar Book of Decorum. The Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, 
,and Ceremonials. i6mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $i oo. 



The ereat valne of this book to American read- 
ers wUfbe found in the fact that it is not merely a 
nsefal and trustworthy guide in matters of fashion- 
able etiquette, but also in those that make up the 
daily round ol^ social and domestic life. The subject 
is treated with a large liberality of view that takes in 
many of the practical questions arising in every grade 
of society, in regard to dress, food, exercise, dail^ 
habits of the mind and body, etc. The book is di- 
vided into three parts, and treats, 1st. of the Care of 
the Person ; 2d, of Manners ; 3d, of Etiquette and Cer- 
emonials. Under each head is given a large amount 
of information upon points often unconsciously 
disregarded by Americans. The author tells ex- 
actly what people want to know in respect to giving 
breakHasts ana dinners, giving and receiving calls, 



evening parties, visits of ceremony, addressing notesi 
letters, invitations, etc, and meets an acknowledged 
want in a very practical as well as entertaining man- 
ner. 



A series of sensible, well-written, and pleasant es- 
says on the care of the person, manners, etiquette, and 
ceremonials. The title Bazar Book is taken from the fact 
that some of the essays which make up this volume 
api)eared originally in the columns of Harper's Bazar. 
This in itself is a sufficient recommendation — Harper's 
Bazar being probably the only journal of fashion in 
the world which has good sense and enlightened rea- 
son for its guides. The "Bazar Book of Decorum" 
deserves every commenda.tiovi,—Independe,iL 



Journal of the Prince of Wales's Visit to the East. 

Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the 
Suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. William Grey. 
1 2 mo. Cloth, $1 So* 



It is rare that one has the privilege of traveling with 
royaltv, and witnessing how kings and princes con- 
duct themselves when relieved from the restraints of 
court etiquette. This privilege is accorded to the gen- 
eral reader in this hook, which would be exceedingly 
entertaining irrespective of the peculiar circumstances 
which called it Ibrth. The Hon. Mrs. Grey was a 
eompagnon de voyage of the Princess of Wales in her 
recent Eastern tour, and kept a daily Journal of their 
experiences for her family friends at home. She 
writes with a colloquial frankness, and with an inno- 
cence of any possibility of future publication, which 
give to her pages a peculiar charm. The volume af- 
fords at once the most charming insight into Uie inte- 



rior life of royalty, and a very CTaphic picture of the 
Orient— a book which, without the least affectation of 
flue writing, possesses a good deal which is of unusued 
excellence oy reason of itis very simplicity. 



All her remarks show good sense and an independ- 
ent spirit, and indicate the author to be a woman of 
reflection as well as culture.— Boston Traveller, 

The style of the book is fresh, naive, and livelv, and 
one can not read it without feeling that the autltior is 
a very agreeable and estimable person, with fresh feel- 
ings, sharp and busy eyes, and capacity to derive much 
enjoyment from such a tour.— fForceater iS|p2^. 



Macgregor's Rob Roy on the Jorda\i. 



The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth, &c. A Ca- 
noe Cruise in Palestine and Eg)rpt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macgregor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. (In 
Press,) 

Mr. Macgregor voyages and writes in such earnest that he carries us along with him from first to last— 
Saturday Hemew, 

Life and Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. 

The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of "Our Village, &c." Told 
by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. With Anecdotes and Sketches of her 
most celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Estrange. 2 
vols., 1 2mo, Cloth, $3 50. 

which compels attention by some pleasant thought or 
amusing anecdote: and it ma^r oe safely said that 
there is not one tedious chapter in the volumes.— I^on- 
don Spectator, 

Very interesting and entertaining volumes. Noth- 
ing is more striking in these letters than their vivacity 
and cheerfulness. They show a life full of energy, 
sympathy, kindness, observation ; a mind of extraor- 
dinary versatility, in harmony with its times, and 
keeping its powers and its interest in books and men 
vigorous to the last. These letters illustrate art and 
literature of the day for fifty years, and one chief in- 
terest of them is the portraits, characters, and traits 
of distinguished people who came in their author's 
w&j. —Saturday Review, 



The Interest of these volumes is twofold— personal 
and literaij. Miss Mitford's life, as mournful as it 
was beautiful, is more deserving 01 remembrance than 
any of her writings. It exhibits a spirit of eelf-sacri- 
flce, of filial devotion— and shall we add, of filial de- 
lusion ?— which is to most of us almost past under- 
standing. The letters, which commence Mrith the 
century and terminate in 1856, abound with delightftil 
literary gossip and personal reminiscences. The style 
is admirable : simple, unaffected, idiomatic. The bits 
of rural description remind us of **Onr Village," and 
the remarks on men and books are generous and dis- 
criminating. Such a book allures us on from page to 
page with a curious fascination : every moment the 
eye is attracted by a familiar name, or oy a ciiticism 



The Polar World : 

A Popular Description of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Re- 
gions of the Globe. By Dr. G. HARTvno, Author of " The Sea and its Liv- 
ing Wonders," " The Harmonies of Nature," &c. With Additional Chapters 
and 163 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 75. 



By TVILKIE COLLINS. 



Man and Wife, 

A Novel. With Illustrations. (In Press.) 

The Moonstone. 

A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $i 50 ; Cloth, $2 00. 

Armadale. 

A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 60; Cloth, $2 00, 

No Name. 

A Novel. Illustrated by John McLenan. 8vo, Paper, $1 50 ; Cloth, $2 00. 

The Woman in White. 

A Novel. Illustrated "by John McLenan. Svo, Paper, $1 50 ; Cloth, $2 00. ^ 

The ' Queen of Hearts. ^ 

A Novel. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50- . ' 

Antonina; or^ The Fall of Rome. 

A Romance of the Fifth Century. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 



No amount of mechanical ingenuity would, however, account by itself for the 
popularity of Mr. Wilkie Collinses works. He has several other important quali- 
fications. He writes an admirable style ; he is thoroughly in earnest in his desire 
to please ; his humor, though distinctly fashioned on a model Mr. Dickens invented 
and popidarized, is better sustained and less fantastic and affected than any thing 
which Mr. Dickens has of late years produced. — London RevieuK 

We can not close this notice without a word of eulogy on Mr. Collins's style. 
It is simple and so manly ; every word tells its own story ; every phrase is perfect 
in itself. — London Reader. 

Of all the living writers of English fiction no one better understands the art of 
story-telling than Wilkie Collins. He has a faculty of coloring the mystery of a 
plot, exciting terror, pity, curiosity, and other passions, such as belong to few if any 
of his confreres^ however much they may excel him in other respects. His style 
too, is singularly appropriate— less forced and artificial than the average modern 
novelists. — Boston Transcript 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 



2i!^^ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 



By F. W. Robinson. 



TRUE TO HERSELF. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 



STERN NECESSITY. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 



FOR HER SAKE. A Novel. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 

His novels are always attractive, and seize' hold of the reader's attention — Independent. 
A powerfully-written noveL — LtUheran Observer. 



CARRY'S CONFESSION. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The story is cleverly told, and is very original It can scarcely fail to be read with thoughtful 
interest It is very far above the average run of novels, and deserves to find a longer life than is 
ax:corded to ephemeral works of fiction. — Athenaum. 



CHRISTIE'S FAITH. A Novel. lamo, Cloth, $1 75. 

The interest of this story is so enthralling that it holds the reader enchained during its progress, 
and the purpose of the story is so admirable that the best among us may justly consider the time 
well bestowed that is occupied by its perusal. — London Sun, 



MATTIE: A. STRAY. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

An admirable novel. It is a picture of life so true and vivid as to rivet the attention from fir&t 
to last. — London Reader. 



NO MAN'S FRIEND. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

A good novel. It is original ; it is lively ; it is interesting ; its real merits are considerable. 
The plottings and counter-plottings, with the localities in which they occur, and the varying cir- 
cumstances attending them, make up the general interest. All this part is bright, interesting, and 
riginal — ^the originality chiefly consisting in the undisguised worldliness attributed to all the parties 
concerned, and the skill with which these materials are worked up into an agreeable narrative. — 
Athenaum. 



POOR HUMANITY. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

A novel of intense interest. — New York Leader. 

There is a reality about the personations which is one of the best evidences of real talent.- 
New York Times, 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 



Jl^** Harper & Brothers will send any of the above works by mail, postage Mepaid^ to any part 

of the United States y on receipt of the price, J) S^(5ri2 
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